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Pablishers’ Note to the Fifth Edition 


The every generons encoaragement whicl^ the 
public have so uniformly extended to the publishers 
have enabled them to bring out the fifth edition of 
the first volume of the series of Indian Nation 
Builders In availing this privilege how glad 
they would have been had not their feelings been 
tinged with melancholy 'interest by the passing 
away, in < the interval between the issue of the last 
and the present edition, of three eminent sons of 
the motherland who had occupied such a towering 
place m the national edifice But great men never 
die, their spirits live with an immortality co- 
extensive with the work which was the supreme 
passion of their lives The illustrious memories of 
hfessrs Subramania Iyer, Mehta and Gokhale are 
a perpetual inspiration to the race to bring to 
frnition the task which they had left unfinished by 
their premature death 

The publishers have enlarged this edition by 
amplifying some of the sketches and hope that the 
book would serve a very useful purpese ini this 
' time of national resurgence 



Publishers' Note to the Third Edition 


In bringing ont a Third Edition of the “ Indian 
"Nation Builders,” Vol I, the publishers desire 
respectfull3i to thank the public for the demand 
•which has rendered this Edition necessary The^ 
encouragement accoided so far enables the 
publishers to look forward to further additions tp 
the senes, so that the whole set of volumes may 
become in course of time an exhaustive bede-roll' 
of Indians who have helped to make India what she 
IS to-day and what she hopes ;to become in the near 
as well as distant future, whose claims upon the grate- 
ful memory of posterity can never be passed over. 


Publishers' Note to the Second Edition 

I 

1 ' 

The rapid sale of the first Edition of the''Tndian 
Nation Builders,” Vol I, has enabled the publishers 
to < bring out a Second Edition of the same. The 
Second Edition is a considerable eulargement upon 
the first, in as ranch as it contains more than a 
hundred pages of new matter Five of the biogra- 
phies have been entirely re- written and^ new 
speeches have been introduced in places of some of 
the old. It is hoped that these improvements 'will 
increase the usefulness of the book and commdndl 
themselves to the public > 



PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


In presenting this volume, the publishers wish to 
8 &J that it 16 the first of a series which ibey intend 
to bring out from time to time So ^any are the 
persons who have taken part m the work of Nation 
Building in India, and so many are the speeches in 
which they have contiibuted their share towards 
the formation of National Ideals, ^ that the task of 
choosing the men and the speech has been by no 
means easy The publishers bave^been guided by 
no sense of gradation in the meritoriousness of the 
service rendered to the National Cause The fixing 
of such an order of precedence is wisely left to the 
disciiminating influence of historical judgment 

A contemporary publisher may be excused for 
being guided by the readiness '^nnth which the 
names of heroes leap out o’! the mouth of current 
opinion trusting to remedy the omissions which 
second thoughts reveal m subsequent numbers of 
the projected senes. ^ 

Indian Nationalism has been largely nounshed 
by the utterances of Indian Patriots, and now that 
the National note is heard throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, the jinblication of these 
speeches on a popular scale will, it is hoped, conduce 
to the growth of a fervent and energetic National 
ieeling 

• Our thanks are due to those of our fne^nds who- 
have helped us in bringing oat this book. 
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MAHADEV GOVIND UANADE 


Few infotcnces arc comtnoner in our day, or mor« 
commendable even to cultured judgments, than tha 
a great reputation necessarily implies greatness ol 
character and personality A man has a grea 
reputation Ergo, he must be great Do we wani 
the services of a doctor We straightway seek th« 
man with the biggest reputation Are we in neec 
of a lawyer ? Reputation, again, is our guide , and t 
writer of biographies has necessarily to be guided bj 
reputation in the choice of his heroes. Notwith- 
standing this tendency in men, to ,ho guided, even 
led by the nose, b> tbe magnitude of a man’s repu- 
tation, the question remains how far reputation u 
the index of true gteatness. The well-known lines 
of Gray, beginning with “ Full many a gem of puresl 
ray serene, ” readily come to oux mind The vievj 
expressed by Gray in these lines, may.v^ery well he 
put down by a cynic, as those -of d disappointed 
man. But it cannot be gainsaid that there are two 
such things as, factitious, manufactured reputations, 
and the vulgar judgment. A ceitain kind of odium 
has come to attach to popular judgment. ** Oh < 
he IS a demagogue, ” say certain people, with lofty 
contempt, of persohs who heLppes^ to ,be the idols, 
of the common people. Factitious reputations. 
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again, tend to be m the aac^endant >m age^of com>- 
mercialism such as onr own age is said to be. 

Whether or no, reputation and eminence always 
go together, there is no denying that agreat reputa* 
tion must have some substratum of> truth upoa 
which to rest And never was such substratum 
more solid and enduring than in the case of 
Mahadev Govind Banade For if there has been in 
recent times one Indian more than any other, 
whose character and achievments bear out his 
contemporary leputation, it must be Mr Banade ' 
Mr Banade was renowned in his day, renowned as 
scholar, thinker, patriot, unselfish worker in ‘the 
cause uf hts fdllow-men And'his memory has not 
passed away It is blossoming m the dust It was 
only the other day that the Governor of Bombay 
opened an Industrial institute established to perpetu- 
ate his memory paying a generous tribute to 
Mr Banade’s life-work 

There are, at present, broadly speaking, five 
dififerent movements which exercise varying degrees 
of influence 'on the minds of the educated classes 
in India There is the Bamakrishna-Vivekananda 
Movement, deriving its inspiration, from the lives 
and teachings of Bamaknshna and Vivekananda 
There is the Brahmo Samaj, with its sub-divisions, 
shaped and inspireC'by the lives<if Bam Mohan Boy, 
Bevendra Nath Tagore and Keshub Ohundet Sen 
There is the Arya Samaj cherishing with reverent 
^i^eciion the life and teachings of Swami Bayananda 
Saraswati.. There is the Tbeosophical Society, 
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paying homage to' Madame Blavatsky and Mrk 
Besant And, \|astly, ther^ is' the Prarthanft 
-SEfma], of which Mr Banade was, perhaps, the most 
distinguished leader Alike of ‘its intrinsic worth 
and for its association w'lth^ the Prarthana Samaj, 
Mr Eanade’s life deserves careful study 

J V / 

Mahadev Govmd Banade was born on the 18th 
y-January, 1842 Very little is known of his ances- 
tors His great grandfather was a vakil of this 
Sangli State at Poona His grandfather was a 
Mamlatdar in the , Poona. District and his father 

t 

was Head Oleik to a Mamlatdar of Niphad in the 
District of Nasik. Lord Bosebery, speaking of 
Bobert Burns, said sometime back that poverty 
was the great nursing ground of genius. His 
Lordship seems to hav.e forgotten jSI-ray’s line 
“ Nor Ghill penury froze 4he genial current ^ of 
their sou) ” The London Ttvies, in criticising 
the speech, rightly remarked , that^ both extreme 
poverty and immense wealth would be detrimental 
to genius It IS only the middle class thrt is 
favourable to the growth of great powers ^ Mr 
Banade was sprung, as we have already indicated, 
from a middle class Mahaiatta family. 

He was first educated in a vernacular school, 
and it was only m his eleventh rear* that he was sent 
to the Kolhapur High School, to receive an English 
-education From there he went to the Elphinstone 
Institution, now known as the Elphinstone dollege# 
The institution was then presided oven Iby 'Sii$ 
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Alexander Grant, a greater scholar than whom the 
Indian Educational Service has never known Sir 
Alexander Grant afterwards became the Principal 
of'the University »of Edinburgh Some of hia 
students highly distinguished 'themselves in later 
life, Mr Telang and Sn P M Mehta among them 
A scholar of Sir A. Grant’s eminence must have 
been a veritable inspiration to his students Speak' 
mg of the influence that the famous scholar exer- 
cised on him, Mr Eanade said in after life, “tVery 
few men have those facilities for acquiring know- 
ledge at their command, as I had Sir Alexander 
Giant was my teacher, and he was a great help to 
me in my pursuit afteif knowledge. The students 
of the present times are not fortunate enough to get 
such good teachers, and consequently they fall 
short of the mark " One incident in his college 
career is worth notice The stirring memories of 
Maharatta ascendency were fresh in the minds of 
the people in those days and Mr Banade, with the 
aidour of a young patriot, wrote an essay instituting, 
a comparison between Maharatta and Britishi rule, 
much to the disadvantage of the latter Sir 
Alexander Grant reprimanded him ^ and suspended 
hts scholarship for six mdnths ' In 1862, Mr 
Banade passed his B A taking a first class in 
English In 1866, ho went up for the M A 
Degree in History, passed, gained a gold medal and 
became a ffellow of the University of Bombay in. 
the same 'year In 1866, he passed the LIj B*. 
cxammation with honours. 
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He entered the Edncational Department as 
Maharathi Translator soon after. Later, he took' 
inp the employment of Kharbhaci in the Judicial 
Service of the Kolhapur State He was next taken' 
^to the Elphinstone College as Professor of English’ 
Xiiterature, where he was a decided success. But the 
prizes of Jaw soon attracted him and for somehme 
he was a Law Beportei in the High Court of Bom- 
'bay He was subsequently: appointed as a Subor* ' 
di/aate Judge and thence rose to the High Court,' 
'through the intermediate stages of presidency 
Magistrate, Judge of the Poona Small Cause Court 
and Special Judge under the “Agriculturists’ ^ 
Belief Act.” Mr. Banade, like Sir T. Muthuswami 
Aiyar in South India, climbed from'^a low rung in 
the official ladder to the highest, — a thing which 
IS no longer ' possible. Before his , elevation to 
' the Bench, an incident happened in his life, which 
IB worth recording. He was suspected by the 
‘Government to be a great seditionary, carry> 
ung on an extensive seditious correspondence' 
Certain letters came fto Mr 'Banade containing 
•statements of seditious designs Mi Banade placed 
each letter, as it came, before the ' Government 
declaring that somebody was laying a trap for him 
His character, needless to say, was thoroughly 
'Vindicated ' . ' ' 

Asa Judge, Mr..Banade was a' striking success. 
His judgments bore marks of considerable learning, 
and he heard, every case with untiring patience. 
India has certainly produced greater jurists than 
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Me Baniide If he bad coacentrated bis activities 
ID one direction, he would, no doubt, have been as 
erudite a jurist as any But his activities 
ran along many channels and it is on this account 
that his name commands the respect that it does. 
We now turn to a consideration of these many- 
sided activities 

A woid about the literary side of his activities 
To the close of his Iif^, Mr. Banade was a student, 
student of all kinds of knowledge, ever eager to add 
fresh stores to the past He dived deep into three 
literatures, into Maharathi, Sanskrit and English 
His acquaintance with Maharathi could not fail to 
bear fruit We have already alluded to the incident 
ID hia college career, showing bis pride in the 
history of his own people ‘ The love and pride 
ripened m after-days and he w’rote a history of the 
Maharattas, a book which erery educated Indian 
may be expected to haNe read ,Tho book displays 
his many qnnlities of head and heart, to the fulU 
Every Hindu, in general, ond every Maharatta in 
particular, ought to be grateful to Mr Itanado for 
bis vindication of the great .Sivoji, from the 
blackening calumnies of Anglo-Indian historians 
It w a pity that Mr Bnnado did not live to complete 
his history and that be was able to give to the world 
onlv one instalment of his projected pluns, but oven 
that one instalment is of surpassing value. 

Mf Bnnade’fi favourite studies were Political 
Economy and History As a frmt of his love for 
tht- ‘ dismal fc'cnco ' we have his *' I*>avci on 
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Indian Economic^,” dealing with sevecal aspects 
of the economic problem of India In this work' 
he subjects' several of the orthodox views to severe 
criticism, and protests against the assumption that 
some countries should be content with the business 
of producing raw materials for the manufacturing ^ 
activities of others. He says that 'there is no >reaBon^ 
why India should not be able to command the ad-' 
vantages of capital, organisation and skilled labour, 
which other countries happen to enjoy, so as to be 
as great a manufacturing as an agricultural country. 
There are alco essays dealing with the province of 
State action, and he is far from favouring ' the 
"Laisses favre" theory The industrial advancement 
of India was very near Banade’s heart, and he 
unfurled the banner of Swadeshi long before the 
movement of our day. Mr Banade does not seem 
to have realised the evils of the factory system as 
it obtains in the West, or 'at any rate does not 
emphasise them. The industrial problem of India 
IS complex and many-sided, and it' would be un-> 
reaspnable to expect unanimity of views thereon. 
However, Mr Banad'e’s book is well worth reading > 
and in its bold dissent <from several accepted views, 
will furnish food for reflection to many a Political 
Economists in our Colleges 

Not the least of what he did, was his work on 
the Bombay Senate^ Early in life he became a 
fellow of the 'University, and throughout his life 
took^a deep interest in educational problems He 
fought' many a fight in the Senate in conjunction 
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With Sir P M Mehta. His sagacity, sober 
wisdom and temperate connsel tamed the scale on 
many an occasion 

Mr Banade held the highest official position 
open to an Indian, and to be an official means to 
bo debarred from political activities. There have 
been many amongst ns who talked and declaimed 
londly when they were lawyers, bnt the moment 
they were made jndges, they became new men and 
would not even be seen in the company of their 
former political comrades With Mr Banade the 
case was different His consnming sympathy and 
even close connection, with the Indian National 
Congress, from the day it was formed and daring 
its days of suspicion and calumny, was well known 
He was present at almost every meeting of the 
Congress and almost always was present in meetings 
of the Subjects Committee Year after year the draft 
resolutions were submitted to him and bis word 
was law His counsel flowed like a healing stream 
over the stormy debates in the Subjects Committee 
— there were occasional storms evon in those 
days — and although not stnctij a congressman, 
bis influence on the movement was as great as that 
of any other man His political ideal for India 
was, in bis own words, " A federated India dietribut- 
fd according to nationalities and subjected to a 
common bond of connect'on with the Imperial 
Power of the Queen-Bmpres" of India 
Perhaps, the largest claim of Mr Banade to the 
gratefn! remembrance of bis countrymen lies in 
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”his work in connection w^ith the Social Beform 
Movement. He was the friend, philosopher and 
guide of the movement. He was its centre and 
focns The ideas associated with social reform 
were no doubt older than Mr Banade, but it was 
he who gave shape and organisation, to the forces 
working in that direction in' different parts, of India 
He nursed the plant of social reform with the devo>^ 
tion of a mothei to her' child It may' almost be' 
eaid that the Indian Social Conference was Mr 
Banade and vice versa He was its secretary 
-as long as he lived and year after year be deli> 
vered addresses on social .Questions, marked by 
wide study, deep thought and burning ' ardour 
for the betterment of his . countrymen In 
these -I addresses he was constantly making out, 
that the social evils in this country were of 
recent growth, that they were unknown m India’s 
most glorious days, that the reforms advocated- had 
' the sanction of the Sbastras, and that the reform 
■movemeht was but part of a wider movement, 
directed in its manifold aspects to the purification 
of national life in all spheres The student of the 
history of social reforni m modern India cannot do 
better than digest the se addresses We shall take 
leave of this aspect of Banade’s career with the 
'remarks that though the cause of social reform was 
as near his heart as to tiiat of anybody else, his 
tone and temper were far fiom aggressive. On one 
occasion the even went so far as to undergo 
** Prayaschitta ” m defence to the prejudices of bis 
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less ndvaaoed compatciols, an act which provoked 
a storm of controversy and blackened him some> 
what in the eyes of impatnons social reformers 

We referred at the ontst^t of this sketch to Mr 
Banade’s connection with the Prarthana Samaj 
In religions matters, Mr Banado called himself a 
theist and he even made a confession of his faith 
Here again he claims that the theism he advocates 
IS as old as India In hts view, God shonld he 
an abiding presence with us, permeating and peno* 
treting all onr actions For n farther exposition 
of hia religious viev s, we refer the reader to his 
lecture on “Indian Tbcism ’ and the ' ‘rboist’s 
Confession of Faith *' 

It IS the Kane of short sketches like the present, 
that they convej no living iniprc'sion of the char 
acter and personality of the hero They arc at best 
but an inventory of a man’s ac*s and qualities. 
Kvon so onr portrayal of Mr. Binado's life and 
career has nece'^sanh lieen meagre and mechanical. 
Bat we suppose ive haveaaid enough to show, that 
Mr Banado's activities were man} sided, that m 
many fphercs of life, — judicial, religious, eocial, p di 
‘ ijcal, in^ustml, eiucittooaf,"— ho has done jeoinan 
service to his c'uetrj and that he brought ti hear 
upon his v.ofk quabt’es of he^d and heart whi-h 
hut few pir^B'*^ His pnrat^iife wis •«}mp3c 
lhs£ he wvs cdl'*d by hi# int’wate frt*‘ndi a It>shi 
An incident va- reHted at ft p-iblic ine^'ting. 
wh.ch thrORs a tb;.i of lybs on bi< cha-act^r A 
c^'Uin p5'5;n in Ilomlay, pract'^mga vrryf’iw 
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occupation, had a grievance which he wanted >to- 
lay before the Bombay Municipal authorities He 
had recourse to Mr. Banade He was introduced 
into bis presence and Mr Banade asked him to 
"take a seat, which, however, he stoutly refused to 
do. Mr Banade, however, pressed him and at last 
he sat on tbe floor and related his grievance 
Mr Banade promised to help him and before he 
went to Court that day, saw a Municipal Commis* 
sioner, and asked him to look into the matter The 
incident is small, but furnishes a luminous com- 
men‘ary on the character of the man ’ 

Mr Banade was^ an ardent patriot He loved 
India, her soil, history and traditions He , ^s, 
proud of the past of India but not of her immediate 
past He again and, again declared that the history 
of India, showing as it does, tbe peisistence and 
preservation of her people through untold vicissi-, 
tudes, revealed that India was the chosen countiy 
and her people the elect of God ^ 

Shoitly before he died, he is said to have ex- 
claimed “What a death to die in harness !” little 
suspecting that this coveted euthanasia would soon 
be-granted to him. He passed away on the Ifath. 
January, 1901, mourned by all classes of his coun- 
trymen, and bequeathing to them memories which 
they would not willingly let die 



INDIA A THOUSAND YEABS AGTO 

iSpeech delivered hy 'Jdr Mahadev Govtnd Jlanade 
at the Indian Social Conference held at Luck- 
now in 1900,'] 

/ 

Mb Pbbbidbhi, Dadibs aud GBniiiBMaN — 
This time last year, I had occasion, at the inangii* 
ration of the Conference held at Madras, to speak 
-on the subject of “ Southern India a hundred years 
'ago to-day I find myself far away in the North* 
s^rounded on all sides by the traditions of a civili- 
.zation older than the oldest known to history, the 
land of the Aryan race settled in India, tracing 
Its descent from thtf self-born Swayambu Mann, 
where the Solar dynasty fidutished for thousands 
of years, the land of the Ikshwakus, of Dihp and 
Baghn, of Dasharatha, and the incarnate hero 
Bama, with his lilustrious brotheis and the still 
more honored wife Sita , the land where Yasisfatba 
and Viswamitra lived and flonrished, the home of 
all that IS beautiful and true, and lovely abd god- 
like in Aryan history This favoured land of yours 
gave birth also in latter time to Sakhyamuni 
V Buddha, who has been well described as the per- 
fection of humanity in its highest and noblest^deve- 
lopment,' and whose “wheel of law" still regulates 
the thoughts and feelings of half the human race m 
its efforts to attain the attitude The South and 
the North thus contrasted together, suggest 
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teoollfction*? that are so over- powering, that I am 
templed on this occasion when wo meet to inatign- 
rate the work of tho Conference at Iiucknow to 
dwell for a few moments on this subject, and 
I bespeak vonr thoughtfol attention to the 
lessons It suggests Far in the Sonth, which 
is now the stronghold of Brahminical ideas nnin- 
flocnced by outside contact, the Aryan civilisation 
no doubt made its way, bnt it continued to be an 
exotic civilisation confined to a small minority of 
Arjan scttleis so few in numbers, that they were 
overwhelmed by the influences of the earlier- 
Dravidian Dominion It never made its homo m 
tbo'e remote regions, and the common peo^^le 
continued their adhesion to their old worship and 
to their old faiths nnder new names What the 
effects of this subordination wore, was depicted m 
mv address at Madras in the words of a foreign 
missionary, who lived and worked a hundred years 
ago, and who had exceptional opportunities of 
studying these effects. I propose this time to draw 
your attention to the turn which the Aryan civili- 
sation has taken under the influences represented 
by the conquest of this part of the country by the- 
Mahoraedans, nearly a thousand years back The 
one factor which separates Northern, India from its- 
Southern neighbours, is the predominant influence 
of this conquest by the Mahomedans which has- 
left Its mark permanently upon the country, by the- 
actual conversion to the Mahomedan faith of one- 
flfth of the population, and by the imperceptible > 
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but permanent moulding of the rest of the people 
in the ways of thought and belief, the like of which 
IS hard> to find on the Malabar or Coromandel 
Coasts I piopose to draw my materials from thfe 
Mabomedan philosophers and travellers who visited 
India both before and after the Mabomedan 
conquest had changed the face of the country 
Owing to the absence of the historic instinct 
among our people, we have necessarily to depend , 
upon the testimony of foreign historians That 
testimony is, however, unexceptional because if 
was for the most part given before the Mabomddan 
domination bad effected the sepi^ration which 
distinguishes the old India of the past from the 
modern India in which we are now living This 
domination also separates the line which marks off 
Southern India, of which I spoke last year from 
the North, in one of the most representative centres 
of which we are met here to-day At the outset 
we must have a correct understanding of what 
Northern India was before Mahomed of Gazni 
made bis numerous expeditions for the plunder of 
ats far-famed cities and temples, at the commence- 
ment of the tenth century. Fortunately for us, wo 
have a witness to this period of our history in the 
^ writings of Alberuni, whose work on India was 
written shortly after the time that Mahomed 
crossed the Indus as a conqueror of mfidola That 
work has been translated by Dr. Sachau, a pro- 
fessor in the Berlin University, and m its English 
form is now accessible to ns all. Albetnni was a 
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native of Khorasan, hia birth place being near 
Khiva Mahomed of G-azm, conquered Khorasan 
'and vAlbernni had thus to shift to Gazni, which 
was then the seat of a flourishing empire, the rulers 
of which were great pations of Mahomedan^ learn- 
ing Alberuni was in special favour with Masaud, 
1;he son of Mahomed, and he was thus enabled 
to travel throughout India, where he spent many 
years, having mastered the Sanskrit language He 
was a philosopher by profession and temper and jiad 
a special hking for Indian Philosophy, which he 
studied with the same care and attention that he' 
bestowed on Plato and Aristotle. His work>on India 
consists of eighty chapters relating to Beligion, 
PhilosQphy, Caste, Idolatry, Civil Polity, Literature, 
Science, Mathematics, Medicine, G-eography, Astro- 
^momy, Cosmogony, Alchemy and Asteology 

He took great pains to give a full description 
of all that was known jto the Hindus under these 
several heads, and being naturally" not a bigotted 
Mahopiedan his book shows that , he wrote his 
whole work with a single desue to j promote the 
‘ cause of true learning. While Alberuni shows a 
great regard for the Hindu Philosophy, Astronomy 
-and Medicine, he was not slow m finding out the 
weak points of the Indian character. In hm 
chapters on Caste and Idolatry, in the condemnation 
he pronounces on the want 'of practical aptitudes 
, in oUr people and in their devotion to superstitious 
observances, Alberuni did not spare his censures. 
He contrasted the democratic equality of the 
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Mahomcdan people with tbe inaamerable diVisioua 
of the Indian races. He notices the helpless posi- 
tion of the women of India and the filtb7 
customs and the habits of the people in those 
days < He gives praise to the few educated 
vBrabmins whom he separates from the supersti- 
tious multitudes, whose fallen condition he- 
deploies Even among the Brahmins, he notices 
the verbocity of then, writings and the word* 
splitting which passed for wisdom He notices the 
greediness and tyranny of the Hindu princes who 
would not agree to join their efforts together for 
any common purpose, and the timidity and the 
submissiveness of the people who, 'in his expressive 
language, were scattered like atoms of dost in all 
directions, before the invading moslems , The 
prevailing feeling among the Mabomedans of th& 
time was that the Hindus were infidels and entitled 
to no mercy or consideration, and the only choice 
to be allowed to them was that of death or conver- 
sion Alberuni did not share in these views, but 
these were the views of his master Mahomed j>f 
' G-azni and of the hordes who were led by him on 
these expeditions Another traveller Ibenbatuta, a 
native of Tangiers, in North Africa, visited this 
country about a hundred years after Kntbuddin 
established the Afghan kingdom at Delhi Like 
him 'he was taken into favour by the then Delhi 
Emperor, Mahomed Taglak, under whom he acted' ^ 
for some time as Judge of Delhi. Ibenbatuta 
travelled more extensively than . Alberuni# Het 
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travelled from the extreme West of Africa to the 
extreme West of China, and went round the Coast 
from Malabar to Coromandel He was, however, 
not a philosoper neither a scholar IIis ]onrnaI 
of travels is interesting, but he did not observe the 
manners and customs of the people with the same 
mastcrj of details that Albcruni’s work shows on 
every page The only points which struck Ibenbatuta 
in the course of bis travels through India were the 
rite of sati of which he was a w itness and the practice 
rf drowning men m the Ganges both of which 
struck him as inhuman to the degree he could not 
account for. He also notices the self-mortiScation 
of the iogees and their juggleriosj m describing 
which last be mentions the fact that m the presence 
of the Emperor he saw a jogee raise his body tip m 
the air, and keep it there for sometime. , Another 
traveller Abdur Eazzak visited India about 1460 
A D His travels lay chiefly in the Southern 
Peninsula, Calicut, Vizianagar and Mangalore The 
narratives of tv/o other travellers) one a Bussian and 
the other a Venetian, ^ho both visited India in the 
• fifteenth century, are published by the Hakluyt 
Society, which afiord most interesting reading The 
general impression left on the minds of these tra- 
’vellers was a respect for the Brahmins for their 
philosophy and attammentsin astrology, bat for the 
'common people, the vast multitudes of men and 
women, their sense was one of disgust and disap- 
pointment. Abdur Bazzak expressed this feeling in 


i 
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his own words in a reply to the invitation of the 
king of Vizianagar 

He said to the king — “ If I have once escaped 
from the desert of thy love and reached my countryi 
I shall not set ont on another voyage even in the 
company of a king. " In Southern India, these 
travellers found that botli men and women, besides 
being black, were almost nude, and divided into 
innumerable castes and sects which worshipped 
their own idols This abase of idolatry and caste 
struck every traveller as the peculiar characteristic 
of the country, and gave them offence The prac- 
tice of self-immolation or sati and of human sacri- 
fices to idols by being crushed over by the temple 
car are also mentioned Finally, we have the 
testimony of the Emperor Babar who m his memoirs 
thus describes this country — “Hindustan is a coun- 
try which has few things to recommend The 
people are not handsome They have no idea of the 
charms of friendly society or of fieely mixing to- 
gether in familiar intercourse Theyv have no 
genius, no comprehension of mind, no politeness of 
manneiB, no kindness or fellow-feeling, no ingenuity 
or mechanical invention in planning and executing ^ 
their handicraft work, no skill Qr knowledge in 
design or aichitecture They have no good horses, ' 
no good fiesb, no good grapes or musk melons, no 
good fruits, no cold water or ice, no good food or 
bread .is their bazaars, no baths, no colleges, no 
candles not even a candle stick They have no 
ac'qnadncts or canals, no gardens and no palaces , . 
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in their bmldmgs they study neither elegance nor 
'Chmate nor appearance nor regularity. Their 
peasants and .lower classes all go about naked 
■tying on only a langoiv. The women, too, have 
only a lang ’’ The only good points which Babar 
could find in favour of Hindus then .were that it is 
a large country, and has abundance of gold and 
silver, and there is also an abundance of workmen 
of every profession and trade for any work and 
-emplovment 

Such was the pictuie presented to the Mahome- 
dans when they entered India through the passes in 
successive hordes for three or four centuries. A 
^reat portion of the disgust and disappointment felt 
by these Mahomedan invaders may'be set' down to 
Ignorance 'and the pride of race. At the same time it 
IS always of advantage to know exactly, how India 
appeared, in its strong and weak points to intelligent 
foreigners such as' those we have mentioned above. 
The question for consideration to 'us at the present 
moment is, whether, in consequence^ of the pre- 
dominance of the Mahomedans for five centuries 
which jntervened from the invasion of’ Mahomed 
' to the ascendency of Akbar, the people of India 
were benefitted by the contact thus forcibly biought 
together between the two races. Thera are those 
among us who think that this predominance has led 
to the decay and corruption of the Indian character 
^nd that the whole story of the Mahomedan 
■ascendency should, for all practical purposes, oe 
regarded' as a period of humiliation and sorrow. 
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Such a view, however, appears to be unsupported 
, by any correct appreciation of the forces which 
work for the elevation or depression of stations It 
cannot be easily assnuied that m God’s Piovidehce 
such vast multitudes as those who inhabit India 
were placed centuries together under influences and 
restraints of alien domination, unless such influences 
and restraints were calculated to do lasting service 
m the building up of the strepgth and character 
of the people in directions in which the Indian racea 
were most deficient Of one thing we are certain 
that, after lasting over 500 years, the Mahomedan 
empire gave way and made room for the re-establisb- 
ment of the old native races in the Punjab and 
throughout Central Hindustan and Southern India 
on foundations of a much more solid character than 
those which yielded so easily before the assaults of 
early Mahomedan conquerors The domination 
therefore bad not the effect of so depressing the 
people that they were unable to raise their heads 
again in greater sohdaiity If the Indian races bad 
not benefitted by tbe contact and example of men 
with strong'er muscles and greater powers, they 
would have never been able to ro-assert themselves 
in the way m which History bears testimony they 
did. 

Quite independent!} of this evidence of the broad 
change that took place in the early part of tbe 
eighteenth century when the Mogul Empire went to 
pieces, and its place was taken up not by foreign 
settlers but by revived native powers we have more 
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'Convincing grounds to show that in a hundred ways 
the India of the eighteenth century, so far as the 
native races were concerned, was a stronger and 
better constituted India than met the eyes of the 
foreign travellers from Asia and Europe who visited 
it between the period of the first five centuries 
from 1000 to 1500 In Akbar’s time this piocess 
of regenerate India first assumed a decided charac- 
ter which could not be well mistaken No student 
of Akbar’s reign will fail to notice that for the 
first time the conception'' was then realised of a 
united India in which Hindus and Mahomedaas, 
such of them as had become permanently estab- 
lished in the country, were to take part in the 
building of an edifice routed in the hearts of bpth by 
common interest and common ambitions in place 
of the scorn and "contempt with which the Maho- 
medan invaders had regaided the religion of the 
Hindus, their forms of worship, their manners and 
customs, and the Hindus looked down upon them 
as barbarous Mlechas, whose touch was pollutioa^ 
ay better appreciation of ^ the good points in the 
character of both came to be recognised as tht> basis 
of the union Akbar was the first to see and realise 
the true nobility of soul and the devotion and 
fidelity of the Hindu character, and satisfied himself 
that no union was possible as long as the old 
bigotry and fanaticism was allowed to guide the 
councils of file empiie He soon gathered about 
him the best men of his time, men like Eaizt, Abdul 
Eazul and their father Muberak, the histoiians. 
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Mirsa Abdul Bahim, Naizatnuddm Ahtsad, Badanni 
and others These were set to work upon the 
translation of the Hindu epics and Shastras and 
books of Science and Philosophy. The pride of 
theBajput races was conciliated by taking m 
marriage the princesses of Taipur and Jodhpur and 
bycQnferiingteqnal or superior commands on those 
princes These latter had been hitherto tieated as 
enemies They were now welcomed as the props 
of the empiie, and Maharaja Bagavandas, his great 
nephews, ftransingh, for sometime Governor ofBengal 
and Babul, Baja Thodar Mai and the Brahmin 
companion of the emperor Baja Birbal, these were 
welcomed to conrt and trusted m the full conscious- 
ness that their mteiests were the same as those of 
the Musalman noblemen The empeior himself, 
guided by such counsel of his Hindu and Maho- 
medan nobles, became the real founder of tbe union 
between the two races and his policy foi a hundred 
years guided and swayed the councils of the empiie 
A fusion of the two laces was sought to be made, 
firmer still, by the establishment of a religion of tjie 
Dim-z-ilahi in which the best points both of the 
Mahomedan, Hindu and other faiths were sought 
to be incorporated Invidious taxation and pri- 
vileges were done awaj with, and toleration for all 
faiths became the universal law of tbe empire To 
conciliate his subjects, Akbat abjured the use of 
flesh except on four special occasions in the year, 
and he joined m the religions rites observed by his 
Hiufiu queens In regard to the particular customs 
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of the people, relating to points where natural 
humanity was shocked ja a way to make' unidn 
impossible, Akbar strove by wise encouragement 
and stern control, where necessary, to help the 
growth of better ideas Sati was virtually abolished 
by being placed under restraint which nobody 
could fine! fault with Be-marriage was encouraged, 
and marriage before puberty was prohiibited In 
^these and a hundred other ways the ' fusion of the 
races and of their many faiths was sought to be 
accomplished with a success which was justified by 
the result for a hundred ,years This process of 
removing all causes of friction' and establishing 
accord went on without interruption during the 
' reigns of Akbar, Jehangir and Shahjahan Shah- 
jahan’s eldest son, Dara Sheko, was himself an 
author of no mean' repute He translated the 
Upanishads, and wrote a work m which he sought 
to reconcile the Brahmin religion with the 
Mahomedan faith He died in 1659 This period 
of a hundred years may be regarded as the 
halcyon period of Indian history when the Hindu 
and Mahomedan -races acted m full accord If, 
in place of Autangzeb, Dara Sheko had suc- 
ceeded to power as the eldest son of Shabjaban, 
the influences set on foot by the genius of Akbar 
would have gathered strength and possibly averted 
the collapse of the Mogul power foianothei century. 
This was, however, not to be so, and with Aurang- 
zeb’s ascent to' the throne, a change of system 
commenced which gathered force during the long 
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time that this emperor roigned Even Aurangzeb, 
had, however, to follow the traditions of his three 
predecessors Ho could not dispense with Jat 
Singh or Jaswant Singh who were his principal 
military commanders In the reign of his son, the 
whole provinces under him werogoverned by Bajput 
Kayastha and other governors The revival of 
fanatic bigotry was kept in check by the presence 
of these great Rajput chiefs, one of whom, on the- 
re-imposition of the Zezia, addressed to the emperor 
a protest couched in unmistakable terms that the 
God of Islam was also the God of the Hindus, and 
the subject of both races merited equal treatment 
Aurangzeb unfortunately did not listen to this 
advice, and the result was, that the empire built by 
Akbar went to pieces even when Aurangzeb was 
alive No one was more aware of his failure than 
Aurangzeb himself who, in his last moments, ad- 
mitted that his whole life was a mistake The 
Marathas in the South, the Sikhs in the North, and 
the Bajput States helped in, the dismemberment of 
the empire in the reigns of his immediate successors, 
with the result that nearly the whole of India was 
-restored to its native Hindu sovereigns except 
Bengal, Oudh and the Deccan Hyderabad, It 
will be seen from this that so far from suffering 
from decay and corruption, the native races gathered 
strength by reason of the Mahomedan rule when it 
was directed by the wise f’onnse] of those Mahome- 
^dan and Hindu statesmen who sought the w eal of 
the country by a polfcy of toleration and equality 
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Since the time *ot Asoka, the element of strength, 
horn of union, was wanting m the old Hindu 
■dynastiee which saccumbed so easily to the Maho- 
niedan invaders 

Besides this source of strength, there can be no 
doubt that in a hundred other ways the Mahomedan 
domination helped to refine the tastes and manners 
of the Hindus The art of Government was better 
understood by the Mahomedans than by the old 
Hindu sovereigns The art was also singularly 
defective till the Mahomedans came They brought 
in the use of gunpowder and artillery, in the words 
of Babar, they “ taught ingenuity and mechanical 
invention in a number of handicraft arts,” the very 
nomenclatui;e of which being made up of non- 
Hindns, woids shows their foreign origin They 
introduced candles, paper, glass and household 
furniture and saddlery They improved the know- 
ledge of the people in music, instrumental and 
vocal, medicine and astronomy, > and their example 
was followed by the Hindus in the perversions of 
both these sciences, astrology and alchemy, geogra- 
phy and history were first made possible departments 
of knowledge andliteratuie by their example They 
made roads, ac^uaducts, canals, caravansaries and 
^ the post office, and introduced the best specimens 
of architecture, and improved oni gardening and 
made us acquainted with a taste of new fruits and ^ 
fiowers The revenue system, as inaugurated by 
Thodar Mai m Akbai’s time, is the basis of the 
revenue system up to the present day They 
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carried on the entire commerce by sea with distant 
regions, and made India feel that it was- a portion 
of the inhabited world with relations with all, and 
not cut off from all social intercourse In all these 
respects, the cvilization of the united Hindu and 
Moslem powers represented by the Moguls at Delhi, 
was a distinct advance beyond what was possible 
before the tenth century of the Christian era 
More lasting benefits have, however, acciued by 
this contact in the , higher tone it was given to the 
religion and thoughts of the people In this respect 
both the Mahomedans and Hindus benefitted by 
contact with one .mother As regards the Mabo- 
medans, their own historians admit that the 
sufiheresy gathered strength .from contact with the 
Hindu teachers, and made many Mahomedans be 
lieve in transmigiation and in the final union of 
the soul with Supreme spirit The Mobaram 
festival and Saint worship are the best evidence of 
the way in which the Mahomedans were infiuenced 
by Hindu ideas We are more directly concerned 
with the way in which this contact has affected 
the Hindus The prevailing tone of Pantheism had 
established a toleration for polytheism among our 
most revered ancient teachers who rested content 
with separating the few from the many, and 
established no teidgc between them This separ- 
ation of the old religion has prevented its higher 
precept from becoming the common position of 
whole races Under the purely Hindu system, the 
intellect maj admit but the heart declines to allow- 
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a common platform to all people m the sight of 
God The Vaishnava movement, however, has 
succeeded in establishing the bridge noted' above,, 
and there can be no doubt that in the hands ' of the 
followers of Eamananda, especially the Kabir , 
Panthis, Malikdasis, Dadu Pan this, the followers of 
Mirabai, of Lord Gaui'anga, on the Bengal side, and 
Baha Nanak in the Punjab m the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, the followers of Tukaram, Ekanath 
and Namdev, in the Deccan, Baba Labs, Pranathis. 
'Sadhs, the Satnamis, the Shivanarayans and the 
followers of Mababt Bamacbaran of the last twO' 
centuries — this elevation and the purification of the 
Hindu mind was accomplished to an extentv 
which very-few at the present moment realise in 
all its significance The Brahmo and the Arya 
Samaj movements of this century are 'the continu- 
ations of this ethical and spiritual growth Caste, 
idolatry, polytheism and gross conceptions of purity 
and pollution were the precise points in which the 
Mahomedans and the, Hindus were mostbpposed to 
one another, and all the sects, named above 
bad this general characteristic that v they were 
opposed to these defects in the charactei of our 
people Nanak’s watchword was that he was 
neither Hindu nor Mahomedan, but that he was 
a worshipper of the Niarkar or the formless His 
first companion, was a Mahomedan and his teacher 
is said to have been also a Mahomedan Lord 
Gaurangahad also Mahomedan disciples Mabo- 
medan saints like Shaik Mahomed, Shaik Farid, 
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and Mahomed Kazi were respected both by 
Hindus and Mahomedans The abuses of Poly- 
theism were checked by the devotion to one object 
•of worship which in the case of many of these 
Taisbnava sects was supreme God, the Paramathma 
and the abuses of caste weie controlled by .conced- 
mg to all Hindus and Mahomedans alike the right 
td worship and love of one god who was the god of 
all In the case of the Sikhs the Puritanic spirit 
even developed under persecution, intd a coarse 
imitation of the Mafaomedan fanaticism directed 
against the Mahomedans themselves, but in the case 
of the other sectaries, both old and new, tolerant 
'Und the suffering spirit of Yaisbnavism has prevailed, 
bieathmg peace and good-will towards all 

Such are the chief features of the influences 
resulting from the contact of Mahomedans and 
Hindus in Northern India They brought about a 
fusion of thoughts and ideas which benefitted both 
oommunities, maKing the Mahomedans less bigotted 
and the Hindus mote puritanic'' and more single- 
minded in their devotion There was nothing like 
this to be found in Southern India as described by 
Pnbois wbere the Hindu sectarian spirit incensided 
caste, pride trad idolatrous observances The fusion 
would have been more complete but for the revival 
of fanaticism for which Aurangzeb must be held 
chiefly lesponsible Owing to the circumstance, 
the work of fusion was left incomplete , and m 
the course of years, both the communities have 
developed weaknesses of a character which still need 
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the disciplining proce&s to be continued for a longer 
time under other masters Irtotn Hindus and 
Mabomedans lack many oi those vutucs represented 
by the love of order and regulated authority. Both 
are wanting in the love oi municipal freedom, in 
the e&crcise of virtues necessary for civic life and m 
aptitude for mechanical skill, in the love uf science 
and research, in tne love and daring and adventu- 
rous discovery, the resolution to master diiSiculties 
and in chivalrous respect for womankind Neither 
the old Hindu nor the old Mahomedan civilization 
was in n condition to train these virtues m a way to 
bring up the races of India on a level with those of 
Western Europe, and so the work of education bad 
to be renewed, and it has been now going on for 
the past century and more under the Pax Britan- 
nica with results which all of 'us are witnesses to 
m ourselves 

If the lessons of the past have any value, on© 
thing IS quite clear, vis that m thi6 vast country 
no progress is possibld unless^ both Hindus and 
Mabomedans join hands together and are deter- 
mined to follow the lead of the' men who flourished 
m Akbar’s time and ; were his chief advisers and 
councillors and sedulously avoid the mistakes which 
were committed by his great-grandson Aurangzeb. 
Joint action from a sense of common interest and a 
common desire to bring about the fusion of the 
thoughts and feelings of men so as to tolerate small 
differences and bring about concord, these were the 
chief aims kept in vieyv by Akbar and formed the. 
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principle of the new divine faith formulated in the 
Dm-i-tlaht, Every effort on the part of either Hindus 
or Mahomedans to regard their interests as separated 
and distinct and every attempt made by the two 
coiumumties to create separate schools and interests 
among themselves, and not to heal up the wounds 
indicted by mntual hatted of caste and creed, must 
be deprecated on all hands It is to be feared that 
this lesson has not been sufficiently b^t m mind by 
the leaders of both coramnnities in their struggle for 
existence and m the acquisition of power and pre- 
dominance during recent years There is at times 
a great danger of the work of Akbar being undone 
by losing sight of this great lesson which the history 
of bis reign and that of his two snccessors is so 
well calculated to teach The conference which 
brings us together is especially intended for the 
propagation of this "Dm” or "Dharma,” and 
it IS m connection with that message, chiefly, that I 
have ventured to speak to you, to-day, on this 
important subject The ills that wo are suffering 
from are most of them solf-infiictcd evils, the cure 
of w hich IS to a large extent m our own hands. 
Looking at the senes, of roeasatos which /Ikb ir 
adopted m his time to cure these evils, one feels how 
correct v/as his vision when he and his a hirers put 
ihcir hands on those very defects in our national 
character which need to be remedied first before 
vre venture on higher entcrpriips. Porsiiit of high 
ideas, raut<.al sympathy and co-operation, perfect 
tolerance, a correct andofstaodingof the diseases froui 
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which Ihe body politic is suffering, and an earnest 
-desire to apply suitable remedies — this is the work 
cut ou^ for the present generation. The awakening 
has commenced, as is witnessed, by the fact that we 
are met in this place from such distances for joint 
consultation and action All that is needed is 
that we must put our hands to the plough and face 
“the strife and the struggle The success already 
achieved warrants to expectation that, if we 
perseveie on right lines, the goal we have in view 
may be attained That goal is not any particular 
-advantage to be gained m power and wealth It 
is represented by the efforts to attain it, the expan- 
sion and the evolution of the heart and the mind 
'^hich all make us stronger an’d braver, puier and 
■truer men This is, at least, the lesson I draw from 
our more recent history ofvthe past thousand years, 
and if those centuries have rolled away to no 
purpose over our heads, our cause, is no doubt hope- 
less beyond cure That is, however, not the faith 
on me , and I feel sure' it is not the faith that 
moves you in the great struggle against our own 
weak selves than which nothing is more fatal to 
our individual and collective growth <Both Hindus 
and Mahomedans have their work cut out in this 
struggle. In the backwardness of female education, 
in the disposition to overleap the bounds of their 
own religion, in matters of temperance, in their 
internal dissensions between castes and creeds, in 
the indulgence of impure speech, thought and action, 
on occasions when they are disposed to enjoy 
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themselves m the abuses of manj customs m regard 
to unequal and polygamous marriages, m their desire 
to be extravagant in their expenditure on such 
occasions, in the neglect of regulated charity, in the 
decay of public spirit, in insisting ''on the proper 
management of endowments in these and other 
matters, both communities are equal sinners, and 
there is thus much ground for improvement on 
common lines Of course, the Hindus being by 
far the majority of ,the population, have other 
difficulties of their own to combat with, and they 
are tiding in their gatherings of separate castes and' 
communities, to remedy them each in their own 
way But without co*operBtion^ and conjoined 
action of all communities, success is not possible, 
and it is on that account that the general conference 
IS held in different places each year to rouse local 
interest, and help people in their separate efforts 
by a knowledge of what their friends similarly 
situated are ‘doing in other parts This is the 
reason of our meeting here, and I trust that this 
message I have attempted to deliver to you on this 
occasion will satisfy you that we cannot conceive a 
nobler work than the one for which we have met 
here to-day 
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Among the many great men that Modern India 
owes to Bengal, the name of Ananda' Mohan Bose 
occupies no mean place Whether as scholar, 
combining in himself the culture of East and^West, 
or orator, the charm of whose speeches captivated 
both hearer and reader,- or patriot, with whom the 
love of country was no empty shibboleth adorning 
a glowing peroration but a deep and abiding passion, ^ 
or man. in whose soul spirituality burned like a 
consuming flame, ,Anati da Mohan draws our heart- 
felt homage The lives of such men are a treasure 
of the nation and ought to be cherished as such 
It was no wonder that when Ananda Mohan Bose 
passed from mortal life, Sister Nivedita exclaimed 
, that the first citizen of Bengal had fallen Few, 
indeed, must be those who .cannot feel purified, 
elevated and enlarged, by the contemplation of a 
career like Ananda Mohan’s 

Ananda Mohan Bose was born in the year 
i846, in the district of Mymensing, since famous 
in the history of repression, in Bast Bengal 
He was eleven years ojd, when the Sepoy Mutiny 
was enacting- Little, however, is' known of his 
childhood, for which the feebleness of our patriotism 
is, we think, much to blame But, early in life, he 
gave signs of, brilliant promise. He secured the 
s 
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first place in the Entrance Examination of the 
Calcutta University in 18b‘2, His Uq^versity career 
as student of the Presidency College, Calcutta, was 
most distinguished. In the F. A and B A e\- 
aminations, he topped the list of successfal candi' 
dates. He went up for the M A. m Mathematics and 
came out first. These successes won him encomiums 
in high quarters, notably from Sir Henry Summer 
Maine, then Vice-Chancellor of the University He 
also won the crowning reward of the Boychand 
Preiuchand Scholarship worth Bs. 10,000. Por 
sometime, he acted as Professor of Mathemiftics in 
the Engineering College, but he wanted tq go to 
England and so gave it op. Being of a strongly 
religious turn of mind from youth, he came under 
the infiuenceof EeshubChunder Sen, who was then 
exercising immense infiuence over the educated 
youth of Bengal Anunda Mohan was initiated into 
, Brahmoism m 1 869, and proceeded to England m 
1870, in the same steamer with Eeshub He entered 
Christ’s Colfege, Cambridge, and devoted himself 
to the study of Mathematics with great assiduity 
He was also a member of the Cambridge Union and 
by dint of his eloquence lose to be its President, a 
very high honor. After the necessary course of 
three years, he came out successful m the Mathe- 
matical Tripos, taking a high rank among the 
Wranglers The impression is that he would have 
been Senior Wrangler but for his ill-heath While 
m England, Mr. Bose was once deputed by Prof 
pawcett'to conduct- a Weting on%i3 .behalf Such 
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was the ability that Mr Bose displayed in the task, 
“that Mr. Fawcett declared afterwards that Mr Bose 
would, in time, carve for hifaaself a position ‘ similar 
to that of Mr Gladstone in England. Mr. Bose 
qualified himself for the Bar and returned to India 
in 1874 

^ Needless to' say, Mr. Bose was an immediate suc- 
cess at the Bar, though he devoted himself more to 
mofussil practice than'to the High Court In a cifimi- 
mal case he acquitted himself so we(l that a prominent 
barrister of Calcutta, Mr Bell said that Mr' Bose’s 
defence in the case was the most splendid he had 
heard out of Westminster Hall, Mr Bose invested 
the greater part of his income in the Assam Tea 
.Industry and for some reason or other, soon after 
practically retired from the profession His energies 
were being absocoed by several ' other pursuits, 
ireligious, educational and pohticial. He may 
-have felt that his soul was out of element in the 
legal profession He was an intensely religious 
man, and the legal profession has many pitfalls for 
-the soul. Whatever the reason may have been, his 
abdication of the- profession shows that Mammon 
•had no very strong attractions for' him If Mr. Bose 
•had gone heart and soul into law, there can be no 
two opinions that he would Jiave become one of the 
foremosli lawyers in the country. . • j . ^ ' 

Not the least,of Mr. Bose’s claims to the gratitude 
of his countrymen is the work he did in education. 
He took a deep.interest in educational problems and 
in 1877, was appointed a felloW of the University 
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and two years later a Syndic He brought forward’ 
many proposals to reform and improve the Univer- 
sity with a view to making it more and more a 
teaching body He founded a High School at 
Calcutta, called the City School m 1880 The 
school began humbly but it soon giew lapidly till it 
was made a College, equipped on advanced, lines* 
To-day the prestige of the City College, Calcutta, is 
perhaps as high as that of any other educatiohal 
institution in the metropolis of India ' 

Mr Bose was by no means indifferent to the 
claims of female education He founded a school 
for the education of girls, called the|' Banga Mahila 
Vidyalaya ’ It developed rapidly and wds subse- 
quently amalgamated with the Bethune dollege, a 
Government Institution for the higher education 
of women. Mr Bose’s reputation as an 'educationist 
had meanwhile grown so high that Lord' Bipon 
offered him, it is said, the Presidentship of the 
Education Commission appointed in the year 1882 
But Ml Bose, with an unselfishness as rare as it 
was noble, declined the unique honour on the 
ground that his being an Indian would 6erionsIy> 
detract from the value of the Commission’s re- 
commendations He was, however, one of its 
members and must have contributed invaluably to 
Its work. In recognition of bis educational servt- ^ 
ces, the University of Calcutta elected him their 
representative on the Bengal Legislative Council 
in 1895, - ' 
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We now tnrn to consider Mr Bose’s contribniion 
to the political life of his generation He , founded 
the Indian Association of Calcutta, with Mr. Suren- 
dra Kath Banerjee and others He was nominated 
a member of the Bengal Legislative Council in 1886 
and was elected by the University in 1895 During 
his terms of service, he covered himself with renown 
by bis fearless advocacy of right, on more than one 
occasion When the Indian National Congress was 
ushered into existnce in 1885, lie hailed it with silent 
satisfaction. Serious ill health prevented his attend- 
ing*each Congress,* but this {sympathy with the 
‘ZDOvemept was none the less deep 'and ardent. 
Whenever the Congress-met at^Calcutta he attended 
and took a prominent part m its deliberations. W6 
are here tempted to quote the peroration' of the 
speech which he delivered at the twelfth Congress 
m moving a resolution on the Beorganisatibn of 
the Educational Service in India, as it . is an excel- 
lent specimen of bis oratorical style ,Mr Bose said ' 
in concluding — ^ 

“ Gentlemen, I believe in the intellect of India, 
i believe th'at the ' fire that burned so bright 
'Centuries ago has not died out I believe there are 
sparks, aye, more than, sparks, that still exist and 
only require the gentle breeze of sympathetic help, 
‘judicious organisation and kindly care to burst forth 
•once again into that glbnous fixe which in the past 
illumined not only thiS'great continent but shed its 
lustre over other lands— ^into that intellectual life 
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whiOb achieved Tvonders in the field of hterature- 
and arts, in the field of mathematics and philosophy 
which prodncod works which are even now the 
admiration and wonder of the world Figbi with 
redoubled vigour in that cause and then we may 
depend upon it that by the Providence of God* 
righteousness and justice shall .triumph and this 
attempt to fix on the brows of the people of this 
ancient land, a new stigma, and a new disability 
shall fail as it deserves to fail " 

\ 

His health broke down towards the end of 1897 
and on medical advice be proceeded to Germany to 
try its waters After sometime, be recovered his 
health and went' to England. In England be 
pleaded the cause of India at meeting after meeting 
He did not spare himself. At one meeting, he 
spoke with paiticular intensity and warmth, and* 
at its close, felt da if something broke within him. 
It, was the beginning of the end Thereafter 
he was practically a bed-ridden invalid He 
returned to India The reward soon came, the 
reward of ^ brilliant gifts of his consuming 
patriotism, of his unselfish labours, of his high 
spotless characte;r He was elected the President 
of the Indian National Congress, held at Madras in 
1898 His health had, indeed, been shattered, but 
he gladly responded .to the call of duty His 
.Presidential speech will be ranked with t]^ finest- 
master-pieces of Congress oratorf It must be rea'd' 
in full to be justly appreciated The introduction, 

t 
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to the Congress Beport of the year thus remarks 
on the speech — 

“ The effect of his marvellous performance on 
the audience cannot be adequately described here 
Whether as an oratorical effort or as a survey of 
the political situation of the country at the 
moment, it stands unsurpassed even among the 
high class performances of his predecessors. His 
reputation as a scholar and a citizen, his arduous 
and successful labour in England just previous to 
his choice as President, his simple manners and 
engaging appearance, hit musical voice aud the grace 
of his delivery combined to create a sympathetic bias 
m the audience and the impression of his masterly 
performance from the Presidents Chair will be 
remembered long by those that witnessed it ” 'When 
, the augus^t speaker began his peroration entitled 
“ Grod and the Motherland ” he almost choked with 
feeling and a wave of emotion swept over the vast 
audience, bringing the tear to every eye Brilliant 
as was the Presidential speech, Mr. Bose rose to 
even greater heights in his reply to the vote of 
thanks. The whole speech was ex tempore, but it 
thrilled the audience, through and through His 
Congress labours exhausted him and completed the 
rum of his' health. Henceforth, be was' chained ,to 
his bed, as he himself has said, and did not appear 
in public except on one memorable occasion 
Bengal was, indeed, sundered by the fiat of official 
, will, but the people determined, as is well-known, 
to remain one, and indivisible, and to raise a 
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PederatioD Hall as visible symbol of their anion 
Mr Bose, from his bed of illness^ which proved 
shortly to oe the bed of death, received the call of 
United Bengal to come oat and lay the foundation* 
stone of the Half which was to attest to fatare 
generations the triumph of the people over official 
will. Mr Bose responded to 'the call He was 
carried in a litter to the scene The speech, which 
he had written out, was read by Mr Surendranath 
Banerjea. The speech made plain that acute . 
illness had not chilled the wonted fire. For pure 
spiritual feeling, for chastened Stirling eloquence, 
for intense vivifying power, , the speech stands 
alone, almost unrivalled, in Indian political liter* 
^ature ' It pierces to the heart like an, arrow It 
was his will and testament' to his people, his 
parting message, his glorious swan>soDg He was 
not much longer destined for earth 

Before, however, we proceed to the sorrowful 
task of letting down the curtain on his life, we 
shall briefly indicate his religious activities Early 
in life, he became a Brahmo and worked for its 
> cause heart and soul Everybody has heard of the 
schism that took place m the ranks of the Brahmo 
Sama] when Keshub Cb under Sen married his 
five*year-old daughter to the son of the Maharaja 
of Gooch Behar Mr Bose separated from Eesbub 
and along with other prominent Brahmos founded 
the Sadharam Biahmo Samaj and watched over it 
tenderly With Mr Bose, life and religion were 
convertible terms. Spirituality in him was a 
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'^evonring fire ' It penetrated and permeated all his 
actions Even his political speeches are set in a 
spiritual key Mr Bose felt, felt deeply, intensely,, 
passionately, and the feeling coloured all he said 
or did How far-'this intensity of feeling of high- 
strung emotion, was responsible for the break-down 
of his health is not possible to say. ' 

The end soon came. The year 1906,' which saw the 
death ot‘ W C Bonnerjee and Budiruddm Tyabjee, 
counted Ananda Mohan amongst its victim's. An 
immense processipn of all classes followed the last 
'xemain^s of the hero to the burning ghat And thus, 
lie passed away. But th'e memory of his enchanting 
eloquence, his burning love of country, his gifts of 
head and heart, his humility, gentleness and serenity, 
the whiteness, spotless purity of his life, outlived 
•him and will long be enshrined in the hearts of bis 
countrymen He was a man of whom India may 
justly be proud We cannot do better'than conclude 
this imperfect sketch, than by quoting the following 
appreciation of Ananda Mohan Bose, taken from 
the address of Dr Bash Behan Hhose, as Chairman 
lOi the Beception Committee of the Congress m 
December, 1906 — 

In the death of Ananda Mohan Bose, eyery 
.. one felt as if he had lost a personal friend ; for he 
was of an eminently winning disposition, distin- 
guished not less by his amiability than by the 
purity of his life To deep spiritual fervour, he 
joined a lofty patriotism, workmg as ever in the 
" .great “ Task Master’s eye ” Indeed in Ananda 
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, Mohan Bose, patriotism grew to the height of a- 
religion. And it was this happy nnion of the 
religious and civic elements in his character that 
sustained him, when, with life fast ebbing away 
and with the valley of the shadow of death almost 
in sight, he poured out bis soul m that ihemorable 
Swan-song of the 16th of October, 1905. 

* - * ^ * 

^His death stirred Calcutta to its depths, and, m< 
that vast throng which followed the bier m long 
and solemn procession, every eye was wet with 
tears, every face was clouded with the shadow of a^ 



A NATIONAL AW-VKBNING 

[Speech delivered hy Mr A M Bose on the 
occasion of 'laying the foundation-stone of the 
Federation Hall, at Calcutta "1 
My beloved fciends, Mahomedan and Hindu 
fellow-citizena of one and indivisible Bengal, — A 
Bishi of old blessed the gods that he had lived to see 
the day when the divine sage of Eapilavasthu was- 
Ushered in the world I am not a Bishi, nor worthy 
to touch the feet of one, but yet I bless onr Father 
in Heaven, who is the common father and judge of 
the Englishmen and the Indian alike, that I have- 
hved 'to see this day, 'which marks, I think I may 
say, the birth of a nation I come amongst you as 
one almost risen from the dead to see this moment, 
of a national upheaval and of national awakening 
Drawn from my sick-bed, where I have been secluded 
from the world by serious illness for nearly a year, 
allow me to express my grateful thanks to you for 
the great and the signal privilege you have conferred 
on me by associating me' with yourselves on this 
great and historic occasion, which will live m the 
annals of Bengal, and mark epoch in its history 
I see around me, after a long time, the faces of 
many dear friends and comrades, who have been in 
the 'front of' the fight I salute them and I -salute - 

you all on- this day of solemn recollections and’ 
soremn resolves. 
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It IS, indeed, a day of mourning to us when the 
province has been sundered by official fiat, and the 
gladsome spirit of union and of community of 
interest which bad been growing stronger day by 
day, runs the danger of being wirecked and destroyed, 
and many other evils into which this is not the 
occasion to enter are likely to follow in its wake 
And yet in the dispensation of Providence not 
unoften, out of evil cometb good , and the dark and 
'threatening cloud before us is so fringed with’ 
beauteous gold and brightening "beams, and so 
'fraught with the piospect of ^ never and a stronger 
national union, that we may look upon it almost as 
a day of rejoicing Yes, as our glorious poet has sung 
in one of his many noble and inspiring utterances, 
“ Mora Gangrio Ban Ashe-ch-e, " the dead current- 
less, and swampy river has felt the full force and 
fury of the fiood and is swelling in its depths. 
Have we not all heard the booming of that national 
call, and its solemn summons to our hearts ? I/el 
oar souls mount forth in gladness to the throne of 
the Most High at the sacred fatal hour of the new 
and united Bengali nation let us bear in mind, as 
a writer in the Patrika has said, that from dark 
clouds, descended life-giving showers, and from 
parted furrows^sprmg up the line-sustaining golden 
grain, that in bitter, biting winter is laid the germ 
of the glorious spring. I belong to the sundered 
Province of East Bengal, and yet, my brethren, 
never did my heart cling more dearly to you, or 
your hearts -cherish us more lovingly than at the 
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present moment, and for aii the future that lies 
before us The “ official ” separation has drawn us 
indeed fat closer together and made us stronger in , 
united brotherhood. Hindu, Mussalman, and 
Christian, North, East and West, with the resound- 
ing sea beneath — all belong to one indivisible 
Bengal , say again, my friends, from the depth ^of 
youL hearts, to one indivisible Bengal the common, 
the beloved, the ever-cherised Motherland of us all 
In spite of every other separation of creed, this 
creed of the common Motherland will bring us 
nearer, heart to heart, and brother to brother. 

And this Federation Hall, the . foundation* 
stone of which is being laid to-day not only on thia 
spot of land, but on our moistened, tearful hearts, 
is the embodiment and visible symbol of this spirit 
of union, the memorial to future generations yet 
unborn, of this unhappy day and of the unhappy 
policy which has attempted to separate up into 
two parts It will, I trust, be a place for 
all our national gatherings , in^its rooms will be 
held sociab reunions and meetings for differeut 
purposes. There will be probably gymnasiums, 
room fora library of reference, ) and of useful 
publications, ‘ and for newspapers, classes for the 
cinging of national songs and for the recitation and 
cultivation of all that promotes a spirit of patriotism, 
of self-sacrifice, and true culture , accommodation, 
too; I hope, will; m time, be provided for vistors 
frotn other parts of Bengal, and it may be of India.. 
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Those of you who have been to Amritsar have 
seen how the golden temple there, is throughout 
• day and night the scene of worship, of holy reading, 
-and holy associations. I hope in the. same way 
this Hall will be a place where all that moulds 
and forms a growing nation, all that uplifts 
and legenerates the national character, and 
trains it up to true manhood and every noble 
impulse, shall always find their ^ace and at its 
shrine shall come for worship every member of the 
Bengali nation It will be a temple raided in'honour 
of our common Motherland, not Only for national 
union, but also foi national progress. Let me 
earnestly appeal to'you all, and through you to the 
millions of Bengal, for funds to make this temple 
worthy of itself The rich will, I have no doubt, 
from their abundance give thousands and tens of 
thousands, but I trust no Bengali, however poor, 
will refrain from bringing his offering to this shrine, 
his prayer for its completion, and his effort for its 
suitable maintenance. Let every brick of this 
building bear testimony to the devotion and patrio- 
tic ardour Of our people. Let us remember that 
.here shall be formed the integrating factors, the 
factors that will make for our union against the 
disrupting influence of a divided interest and divided 
Government 

' I rejoice from my heart that this ceremony is 
.presently to be followed by an inauguration for 
.furthering and consolidating the industrial develop- 
ment of the codntry, on which depends the material 
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£&IvattOD of inilltons m this land. And yet the two 
inangntations are not separate, but one ; and like 
the sacred Ganges and the holy Jumna they will 
commingle their waters and unite their waves m 
one merry match to the azure sea In this Hall, 
1 believe, lectures will be delivered and discussions 
held on all subjects bearing on the commercial and 
industrial progress of the country. Its room wnll 
contain economic museums and samples of commer* 
cial products of the land — even though on a small 
scale for the present this may be — and experiments 
will be held of a practical character It will be the 
rendezvous of all interested m this great cause of 
industrial progress, and will, in various other ways, 
promote those interests. In fact, this Hall, will, as 
it grows and expands, be the natural and the neces- 
sary home of the movement for the industrial 
advance of the country And it is fitting that, 
from this scene of the future Federation Hall, you 
shall march together m solemn procession, to the 
scene of the Industrial ceremony at the house of 
our honoured friend, Bat Pasupati Hath Bose / 
Here let me address a few words to you on the 
agitation which as convulsed this province for the 
last two months m connexion with the question of 
its partition, and stirred from its innermost depths 
the heart of every section of the community from 
<ihe highest to the lowest, from the . rich zammdar 
in the town to the poorest of the poor m his humble 
•aottage For they indeed fatally misapprehend this 
movement who imagine that it is the. student 
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cozQiQuaity or any other single section'or two in ' 
the province that has caused this upheaval I 
thank you all for the ardour, devotion and spirit 
of sacn^e which have so far 1 distinguished your 
efforts 1 have heard of people and even of 
respectable journals which speak glibly of the 
lawlessness and disobedience to authority of our 
student community Let me bear testimony — and 
this 1 can do from personal knowledge — ^as to what 
IS thus described as lawlessness and disobedience 
on the part of students of British universities- 
whom our students would not even dream of ap- 
proaching in this respect But I will not patise to 
give examples, numerous and glaring as they are, 
but wonder whether our lulers and our critics, 
most of whom I presume, have passed through the 
universities of their country, have so completely ' 
forgotten the experience of their own student day’s 
Why, our students are absolutely spotless, in com- 
parison with British youth as, indeed, I believe 
they are spotless, not as a matter of comparison 
only, but iiy themselves 

I 

/ 

Let us, my friends, continue m the same career 
regardldes of our own personal interest and all 
individual and sectional jealousies, if such indeed 
there be For, if tie true spirit of loving sacrifice 
' and nothing of a baser mixture be ours, surely 
God will provide for us and for , you, mjr 
student friends, and grant ' us true happiness 
an& the true blessing— how great only thosb 
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• who have tasked it can say — of a > self-con- 
secrated existence Let us all specially see to it 
that no lawlessness characterises or even tinges our 
proceedings Let us be the victims, if need be, but 
never the perpetrators, of wrong — the victims, it 
may be, of ignorant, misinformed, of perverse 
authority, or of a too often unscrupulous police 
' We have to learn the divme lesson of how to suffer. 
No Yagna is complete wi thout Sacrifice, ^and this is 
^the teaching of all scriptures Let us be prepared 
if -such should be the shoit-sighted and suicidal 
policy of any of our rulers, to suffer pei;secution 
for the sake of our Motherland, for, from the thorns 
.we shall tread will be>formed a crown of glory for 
the country ijhat gave them birth Toe air is full 
of rumours of repressive action of the authorities, 
specially against our students. I do not know 
whetder to believe them or not, for, in spite of .con- 
fidence in the present ruler of the province, and I 
believe his single-minded desire to do justice, there 
are administrators and advisers behind and beneath 
him, and the pages of histoiy are filled with in- 
.stances in which repression and not sympathy or 
kindness, or attempt to change convictions, has 
been the last hope of discredited bureaucracy, the 
last weapon 6f an irresponsible authority. How 
futilej too, 'and doomed to failure and much worse 
than failure such attempts' have been, 'is also 
amply shown in the self-same pages, but 
lessons of ^wisdom' and past experience are 

not, unhappily, always learnt or always profited 
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Itiiute shnnc Silent oro the busy marts of men 
and silent is the roar of trade. Thronghout the 
tovrn and its suburbs all shops — Hindu, Mussul- 
man and Marwari — are closing , all shops, in fact, 
escept the small fraction owned by Englishmen. 
We are present in our tens of Ihousand" here, and 
millions throughout the provinces, 1 believe, are 
fasting to-day and no fires shall be kindled in our 
hearths But let that fire burn m our hearts, purify 
us, and aindle an enthusiasm which shall be all the 
brighter and all the warmer for the Quenched fire 
m our homes. 

And now, farewell my friends with these, 
-which may, perchance, be the last words which I 
shall utter to you on the side of eternity. Eaiewell 
, on this day of fraternal union, when the bond of 
Bakhi is tied in our arms. Much that comes pour- 
ing into my heart must remain unsaid. Ours is not 
the land of the rising snn, for, to Japan, victorious, 
self-sacrificing and magnanimous, belongs that title, 
but may I not say that ours is the land where the 
sun 16 rising again, where after ages of daikness 
and gloom, with the help (let me gratefully acknow- 
ledge) of England and English culture, the glowing 
light IS bursting once again, over the face of the 
land ? Let us all pray that the grace of God may 
bless our course, direct our steps, and steel our 
hearts Let action, and not words, be our motto 
_ and inspiring guide And then shall my dream be 
realised of a beauteous land, blessed by nature, and 
filled by men true and manly, and heroic m every 
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good canso — hue children of the motheiland. Leh 
us see in our heart of hearts the Heavens opening 
and the angels, descending In ancient booksr the 
gods are described as showering flowers and gar- 
lands on the scone of a notable battle See we not, 
my friends, those flowers dropped to-day from self- 
same hands, welcoming us to the new battle, not of 
blood, but manly efibit and stern resolve in the 
country’s cause ? 

, And Thou, Oh God of this ancient land, the 
protector and saviour of Aryavarta, and the merciful 
Father of us all by whatevei name we call upon 
Thee, be with us on this day, and, ns a father 
gathereth his children under’his aims, do Thou 
taghei us under Thy piotecting and sanctifying care' 



BABU SURENDRANATH 
BANERJEA 


Who has not boaid of Baba Sntondranath 
'Banorjea V Hjs nama and fame have penetrated to 
the remotest corners of India From the Hima- 

i 

layas to Cape Comorin, from the Indus to Assam, 
-everywhere, his name has become almost a house- 
hold word. Mr. Sarendranath Baneejea has, cer- 
tainly, m the course of his pnblic life, achieved a 
reputation,' which falls to the lot of few men. What 
is the secret of this universal popularity, this , 
extensive renown ? How is it that he has established 
himself so deeply m the hearts of thousands of his 
•countrymen ? 

To these questions there can be but one answer. 
And that answer is that Mr Banerjea is India's 
greatest orator, and that his magnificent powers of 
oratory aie conjoined to qualities of head and hearty 
striking and valuable m themselves. India, under 
British rule, has produced many orators, who would 
have shone m any assembly m the world. ^ And the 
monsensus of opinion seems to be, that, among them 
all, Surendvanath ranks foremost And Indians 
will be pardoned if, in their pride of country, they 
lihink that Suiendrauatb is to India what Demos- 
thenes is to Greece and Cicero to Italy. Although 
his oratory is the secret of the unique hold that| 
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Sarendranaib has over the affections of his couDky» 
men, it cannot be denied that his other endowments 
are of no mean older. His capacity for work is 
declaied by those who know him. well, to be 
pbenomeoal “ The Bengalee may glorv in his 
imagination, the Mahiatta, in his strength of will,” 
said a great lorer of India with true insight 

Now, m Mr Surendranath, boih these traits ot 
) chaiacter aie combined G-ifted to a high degree 
with the imagination, the emotional temperament 
that marks the Bengalee, he has also a large share- 
of the qualities of untiring energ}, strenuous 
devotion to work, and dauntless courage for which 
the Mahratta is remarkable We now propose to 
give a short account of the life of this exceptional 
man 

He was born at Calcutta, in 1848, in a family of 
Kulin Brahmins, the second of the five sons Baba 
Dnrga Charau 'Baneqea, one of the leading 
Allopathic practitioners, at the time, m Bengal, 
from whom he seems to have inherited his 
characteristic energy and whole>hearted devotion 
to work In early childhood, Surendranath was 
,sent to a Pathashala for his primary education 
At the age of seven, bo joined the Doveton College, 
an institution then, ns now, mainly directed to the 
education of Anglo Indian youths To this fact of 
his early contact with English-speaking youths 
may be ascribed a considerable share of his facility 
as an orator In 1863, with I/aim as second 
language, he secured a first class in the Entrance 
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Hzamination This saccegs brought him a "junior 
scholarship ” A pass again in the first class , in the ' 
P. A, Examination secured for him ' a "senior 
scholarship.” He graduated in 1868, but only in 
the second class, owing to attacks of illness 

On the commendation of the then Principal of 
the Doveton College an d ag ainsi:,the_wlsbes of his 
relatives, Surendranath was sent to England, \ in 
1868, to compete for the ICS He joined the*’ 
University College in London, and worked assidu- . 
ously as a student under Professor Henry Morley * 
, and Professor Goldstucker'Vith whom he studied 
English and Sanskrit respectively In 1869, he 
" appeared for the I , C S along with Messrs. E C 
Dutt, Behary Lai Gi^pta, and Sripad Babaji Thakur 
Objection was at first raised as to his being over 
the pC-®ribad-a'ge, but was subsequently waived by 
the authorities Surendranath was, accordingly, 

' allowed to compete for the examination, and came 
out successful He was posted as Assistant Magis- 
trate of Sylhet in September 1871, and came back 
to India, just a few weeks after the death of his> 
father 

About two years after he entered the Indian Civil 
Service, a number of charges were brought against 
him by Government, in connection with his oflScial 
conduct The charges were trifling, but they were 
made much of A Commission of enquiry was 
appointed to investigate, the charges Mr. Surendra- 
nath pleaded that the Commission should conduct 
its enquiries in public, but in vam The Commis- 
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$ioD eat oDtsida Calcutta, puisued its inquiries 
secretly, and soon achieved remarkable results 
Their verdict was, perhaps, a foregone conclusion 
They found Surendranath guilty The Govern- 
ment dismiised Mr Banerjea from the Civil 
Service with a pension of Hs. 50 per month, there- 
by indicting upon bim a punishment out of all 
proportion to the gravity of the charges arrayed 
against him Mr Surendranath went to England 
'to lay his case before the British Public, bat bis 
efforts proving unsuccessful, be returned to India 
"Out of evil cometh Good,’* so it was m this case 
What the Indian Civil Service lost, the country 
gained We are not here concerned witb the 
question whether or not Mr Surendranath ’s fervid 
patriotism would have hia cooped up m his bosom, 
if he had continued m the service of Government, 
But his dismissal from the service has proved a 
veritable blessing to the country It is almost 
impossible to imagine the National Movement in 
India without Mr Banerjea. Wc may as well try 
to imagine the play )f Hamlet without the pre* 
scnce in it of the Dane 

It is remarkable how many of the distinguished 
leaders of the National Movement m India have 
been educationists. ’'Ir \rabinda Ghoso spent a 
good portion of bis life s Professor in the Baroda 
College Mr Tilafc b^gan his'life ns on edncatioant 
and VOS for a considerable tune a Professor tn tho 
Forgnsson College The Hoa Mr Gokhalf*’? caro 
is Wf'll-kno'vn The lat** Mr V M. Bo®* oad o 
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.great reputation as an eiflucationist. And Mr. 
Surendranath, as soon as his services were dispensed 
with m the Indian Civil Service, founded an outlet 
{or his talents in the educational sphere. In 1876, he 
was appointed Professor of Bnglish Interature in 
the Metropolitan Institution. In 18S1, he also 
joined the staff of the free Church College without 
severing his connection with the f or^ner institution 
In 1882, hestarteda school of his own with about a 

I ^ 

hundred students on the 'roll In the space of seven 
I years, the institution grew to gigantic proportions. 
It was converted into a College and named after 
that most love^ of Indian Viceroys — Lord Bipon, 
The Eipon College has now 1,500 students on its 
roll and enjoys the reputation of being one of the 
finest educational institutions m Bengal, even 
perhap,s in all India Jt is manned entirely by 
Indian graduates The College was sometime back 
made over to a Committee of distinguished Benga- 
lees on behalf of the public The Hipon College 
owes its origin, development, and present command-' 
mg position, to the zeal and energy of a single 
Indian — Mr^ Banerjea It is an achievement ^ of 
which any man may be proud 

We now take leave of Mr Banerjea, the educa- 
tionist, and proceed to delineate Mr Banerjea, the 
journalist. Babu Surendranath began his journa- 
listic career by taking charge of the Bengalee, 
which had been started cheifly by the late-lament- 
ed Mr W. G Banerjea, during the stormy days of 
the Lytton Viceroyalty He threw himself heart 
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and soul into the work The Bengalee sooh came 
to the front rank of journalism, by its vigorous, 

- dignified aud unflinching criticism of public 
measure The ciiculation of the Beng&lee rapidly 
increased, and it was subsequently converted into 
a daily Its present circulation stands at ‘about 
6,000 Its financial success may be inferred from 
the fact that it is one of the Indian newspapers 
subscribing for Reuter’s telegraphic service 
A journalist trying to do his duty fearlessly can- 
not but now and iiien find himself in deep waters 
And Mr Banerjea was no exception to the rule 
During the days of the ‘ Ilbert Bill ” controversy, 
the Bengalee had distinguished itself by its fearless 
criticism of the bureaucracy and Anglo-Indian. 
These latter naturallj harboured ‘ i/esentment 
against the offending editor, and were, perhaps, 
waiting for an opportunity to take vengeance- 
The opportunity soon came In the year 1883, 
the Bengalee severely criticised the conduct of a 
Judge of the Calcutta High Court, who had* ta 
a case ordered the production of an idol (Saligram) 
in evidence Mr Banerjea was prosecuted for 
contempt of "Court and was sentenced by a majority 
' of Judges (Sir P C. Mitter dissenting) to two 
months’ imprisonment, though an apology was 
offered bj Mr Banerjea The case excited the - 
keenest inteiest in the country and a wave of 
sympathy and indignation passed over it when 
the sentence was pronounced — ‘indignation at the 
harshness of , the sentence and sympathy for the 
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fearless and' patriotic victim . of judicial wrath 
When Mr Banerjea was released, he made a tour 
in Northern India, and everywhere he was received 
with such enthusiasm that his tour has been 
desciibed as a triumphal progress by Sir Henry 
Cotton m his "New India. ’’ 

Mr. Banerj^a’s journalistic - career has been 
coeval with the evolution of_ a political consci- 
ousness in this country And to that evolution 
Ml Banerjea’s contribution through the medium 
of the Bengalee has been invaluable During 
the exciting dajis of> Lord Lytton, during the 
eventful da^ys of Lord Bipon, during the memor- 
able Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, during the 
Minto ,ViceroyaIty with its reforms, repressions, 
and that new phenomenon, the bomb, during all 
these times the Bengalee has been second to none 
in educating, organising and moulding public 
opinion ^It was no wonder, therefore, that Mr 
Banerjea was invited to represent India on the' 
"Imperial Press Conference His work at the 
Impeiial Press Conference and after, is well-known 
At the Conference, he made a speech, which made 
a deep impression on all present, > After he sat 
down, Lord Cromer rose and dehvered'a speech in 
which he made certain disparaging remarks on the 
Native Press of India, to which Mr Banerjea felt 
bound to take exception Mr Banerjea accordingly 
rose and replied m a manner which made Lord 
Cromer q^ail A colonial delegate to the Confer- 
ence was so impressed with Mr Banerjea ’s abiliti es 
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that he to!d him that if there were other men m 
India like Mr. Banerjea, Self-Government ought at<, 
once to be granted to India. , ^ 

On the 26tb Jaly>187G, the>" Indian Association'’’ 

- of Calcutta was ushered into being, by the united) 
effort of 'Messrs Snrendranath Benerjea, A. M. 
Bose and others On the day the Association was 
inaugurated, Mr Banerjea's only son died, but so ' 
V strong was his sense of duty that ne was present in ' 
the evening to take pait in the founding of an* 
Association which he looked upon as an evOnt in< 
the land Mr Surendranath has long been its 
secretary There has been duimg the last thirty 
yeais and more, no political battle which the 
Association has fought, in which Mr Banerjea bas' 
not figured laigely, Mr Banerjea undertook tours 
on behalf of the Association and pieacbed the 
gospel of constitutional agitation with all the 
fervour of an apostle 

Mr Banerjea has been one of the shining 
lights of the Congress Movement He was unable 
to be present at its opening session at Bombay, 
but with the exception of' the first, he has not, 
we believe, missedia single Congress Year after 
year, he has had the honour of moving important 
propositions and often Inore than one The 
speech of Mr Banerjea is perhaps the cbiefest 
attraction to the thousands who flock to ivitness 
the proceedings of the Congress His speeches from 
the Congress platform have sometimes bad 'very 
remarkable results At the fifth Congress, * his 
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stirring appeal for funds brought a prompt response 
m the shape Of subscriptions amounting ,to , 
Es 60,000 In pursuance of a resolution of the 
fifth Congress, a deputation was sent to England, 
Mr Suiendranath , being on it, to plead for the 
reform of. the Legislative Councils Mr Surendra- 
nath' addressed many meetings, and everywhere 
created a most favourable . impression. "We shall* 
here quote only one of - many similar English 
appreciations of Mr Suiendtanath's oratory An 
Englishman who was present, at, one of the meetings 
thus wrote “Experienced speakers in and out of 
Parliament found in the Babu a deal which recalled 
the sonorous .thunders ,ofia William Pitt, the 
dialectical skill of a Eox, the rich freshness of illust- 
ration of a Burke, and the keen wit of a Sheridan.” 
Exom the Presidential Chair of the sixth Congress 
the late Sir P M Mehta paid the following tribute 
to Mr Surendranath for his work m England “In 
‘ his great and noble mission, Mr' Hume had the 
eritire co-operation of a man of no, ordinary power, 
and capacity. The rare and unrivalled powers of 
oratory, which we have learnt ' to admire in Mr 
Surendranath Banerjea — for it is of him I speak — 
never shone with more brilliant effect than when he 
was pleading the cause of his countrymen at the bar 
of the English people with a fire and energy which 
extort universal respect and admiration ” Mr- 
Surendranath’s many services were recognised when 
•i he was .called to the Presidential Chair of the 
eleventh Congress held at Poona, in 1895. Internal 

i ' 
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dissension was then bnsy in the Congress, btit 
Mr Banerjea steered the national vessel clear of it 
all Of the address he delivered on the occasion, it 
is not possible to speak in terms of adequate praise. 
It occupied almost three hours m delivery, and 
was delivered without once referring to the written 
speech The audience was throughout kept’spell* 
bound Those who heard the speech declared at 
the time that it was a superhuman^effort of oratory,*, 
and well-indeed, does the address deserve the des- 
cription Mr Suiendranath was, a second time, 
-called to the Presidential Chair of the Congress held 
at Ahmedabad in 1902 His address on the occa- 
sion was a masterpiece which occupied two hours 
m delivery The address must be read m full to bo 
justly appreciated 

\ memorable chapter opens m the political 
career of tjurendranath, with the Partition of 
Bengal He took the lead m organizing the oppo 
sition to the measure Ho stumped Bengal and 
addressed meeting after meeting in the Vernacular, 
and here it will oe interesting to know that 
Mr Banerjea speaks almost os effect ivelj in Benga- 
lee as m English When agitation proved fruitless, 
he unfurled the banner of boycott and carried it 
.tbroughoui the length and breadth of Bengal 
Mr. Surondranath holds that swadcsbi and boycott 
arc inseparable, being the obverse ond rt*vcr<'<} of 
tbc same coin 

An account of Mr*, Banerjea's scr^icss w his 
■coonlrj aoald bo icttpi-rfect without a refercaJJ -o 
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bi*“ several ‘ tin*-sionv * to England Wo have 
already rcterred to the dcputatjoo sent to England 
to agitato (or the recou«»titaiion of the Degislativo 
CottDcils. Mr. Siircndranath ^vent to England m 
IS117, to give evidence biforo the Welby Commis- 
sion His evidence has been much admired for tbe 
mastery of Indian political problems it displays 
After the evidence was over, Mr Sncendrjnath 
addressed many meeting-x in England, bringing 
bonont not only to himself but also to his conntr\ 
His latest visit to England was m connection with 
the Imperial Press Conference to which we have 
already alluded. f 

Before bringing this sketch to a close, wo shall 
say a few words about Mr Banerjoa as a " City 
Father" and as Legislative Councillor. Mi Baner- 
jea has always taken a keen interest in Mnnicipal 
matters and was elected to tbe Calcutta Corpoiation 
m 1876. From that time be was one of the most 
. active members of the Corporation for 23 years, 
till he resigned, m 1899, as a protest against the 
i^ew Munipipal Act passed in the teeth of deter- 
mined opposition 

In 1893, Babu Snrendranath was among the first 
who sat in the reformed Legislative Councils. In 
1894, and again m 1896, he was elected by the 
Corporation of Calcutta, and in 1898, by the District 
Board for the Presidency Division. In 1900, 
although it was not the turn of the District Board 
4.0 send a representativp, Sir John Wopdburn, valued 
.bis services so highly that he accorded the Board 
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the privilege of sending a representative and it elect- 
ed Babu Surendranath a second time, in order to 
help in the^ discussion over the Municipal Bill, 
which was then on the Legislative anvil While 
in' the Council, he was instrumental m the passing 
of the Sanitary Drainage Act of 1895, but hi^ 
opposition to the Calcutta Municipal Act proved 
futile He twice stood for the Imperial Legislative 
Council, but was defeated on both occasions But 
he j succeeded in securing a seat in the Imperial 
Legislative Council' when he stood up for a thud 
I time and served creditably during his tenure of o&ce 
The visit of Ml Montagu the Secretary of State 
for India, to this country towards the close of 1917 
marks a turning point in the career of Mr. 
Surendranath Banerjea A nationalist of the most 
pronounced type, once, who bad been branded as an 
e-vtiemist in the stormy days of the partition of 
Bengal agitation, Mr Surendranath Banerjea be- 
came a convert to the Moderate school and Mr. 
Montagu managed to secure the whole hearted 
support of Mr Banerjea to bis scheme of reforms 
The scheme of diarcljy which was devised' as a half- 
way-house to meet the demand for immediate full 
, and lesponsible eelf-Government satisfied but few 
people in India and foremost among the small band 
of modeiate politicians who supported Mr Montagu 
was Mr Banerjea ’ li is needles^ to say that when 
Mr. Banerjea th\ew his personal support into the 
scale, Mr. Montagu made very much of the fact 
in piloting his ' bill through the Parliament. 
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i J^anerjca’^^ secPE?ion £rom the Indian Kationat 
wa<- 'he inovitahlo rc^nlt of Ins dohbcrate 
choice of political creed. Mt Banerjea placed him- 
rclf ".t tilt head of the moderates and at hi3 histiinco 
tvro or three moderate conferences were convened 
to express approval of the new Echenie of reforms 
and the genera! policy of the government. The 
moderate conferences also expressed the moderates’ 
disappro.’a! of the Non co-operation movement led 
by Mr Gandhi When the lleform Bill was passed 
into law and the new elections woro held m Novem- 
ber 1920, Mr. Jjanetjea stood for election to the 
Bengal Legislative Council ITc v/as elected and as 
had been fully »’’tic»patod was appointed a 
minister under tho Government Government 
rendered thanks to Mr Banetjea not only by offer- 
ing him a minisUrship hut also hy confciring a 
knighthood on him. Mr- Banerjea accepted the 
knighthood Sir Snrendranath Banerjea, as ho now 
!«>, the '‘Bengalee” declared xhat by conferring the 
knighthood on him. Government only formally 
revoked and expunged theofHoial censure passed on 
him more than 40 years ago. 

By what specious arguments wo sometimes try 
to delude ourselves' 

Mr Banerjea has one son and five daughters. 
Being a practical social reformer, he has carefully 
educated all his daughters Although his duties 
take him to Calcutta, Mr Banerjea lives at Mamram- 
poxe, a village 13 miles north of Calcutta. He has 

5 
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a passion for gardening and spends a good portion 
of his leisure in the garden snrronnding his honso 
Though nearly 70 years old, Mr Banerjea takes 
physical exercise every day systematically 

The public life of Babn Snrondranath Banerjea 
extends, as the foregoing sketch will show, over a 
period of 45 years In many spheres of life, ho 
has built up an abiding reputation and has done 
incalculable good to his country Whatever differ- 
ences of opinion there may be, as to the political 
goal of India or the path to that goal, fow will 
dispute his claim to an honourable place among 
the makers of the future Indian Nation 

* 



THE ELEVENTH, SBSSIO^l OF 
THE OONHRBSa 

-\T}ie ‘peroration of the Presidential Address of 
Babu Surendranath Banerjea delivered at the 
Eleventh Session of the ^Indian National 
Congress held at Poona in the year 1895 ] 
To-day is the first day of the Eleventh Session of 
the Congress Many Sessions-of the Congress must 
yet be held before even nnr moderate programme 
IS accomplished The car of human progress moves 
slowly forward But he who has set 'his hand to 
the plough cannot afiord to look back He must, 
spend and be spent m the^ cause. How many brave 
comrades, whose memories we mourn, have fallen I 
how jnany "more will yet fall before the journey 
, through the wilderness is accomplished, and we are 
in view of Canan 1 To some choice spirits, eleva- 
ted by faith and hope, inay be vouchsafed, as was 
-vouchsafed to Moses of old from the heights of 
I Sinai, a -glimpse into the promised, land, a foretaste 
of that precious treasure of civil and political rights, 
which, in the Providence of God and under the 
auspices ofj English rule, is to ,bd the destined 
heritage of their nation As for the rest they must 
possess their souls in patience, supported by the 
undying faith that their cause, based upon the 
'highest justice, must eventually triumph. “ A maa 
with a convection, ” says John Stuart Mill m hia 
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“Essay on BepioBcntativo Government, " “is equal 
to ninety 'nine without one ’* The man of earnest 
faith 15 irresistible and all-conqoenng We, Gon> 
gressmon, know what we ate about , we know our 
minds, wo knOw our methods , we stick to them 
with resolute tonaoily of purpose — with a faith 
which, so far as some of us are concerned, I will 
say, does not belong to the things of this world 
And who will say that the future is not ours ? 

We feel that m this great struggle m which we 
are Engaged, the moral sympathies of civilised 
humanity are with ns The prayers of the good 
and the true in ail parts of tlie world follow Uh 
They will welcome as glad tidings of great joy 
the birth of an emancipated people on the banks of 
the Ganges For have they not all read about our 
ancient civilization , how, m the morning of the 
world, before the Eternal City had been- built upon 
the Seven Hills, before Alexander bad marched bis 
army to the banks of the Tigris, before Babylonian 
astronomers had learnt to gaze upon the starrv 
world, our ancestors had developed a great civiliza* 
tion, and how that civilization has profoundly 
induenced the course of modern thought in the 
highest concerns of man ? Above all, we rely with 
unbounded confidence on the justice and generosity 
of the British people and of their representatives 
in Parliament 

It 18 not that we mistrust the authorities here 
^u’t the higher we mount, the purer is the atmos- ' 
p^ere'' The impurities generated by local causes 

I'* • '4 ' ’ ' ‘ . ' , 
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-cannot touch those,'^ who removed froni* local 
indaences, represent in a loftiei sphere of cespon- 
-sibihty the, majesty and the greatness of the 
English nation. Liet ns ''freely acknowledge the 
tribute we owe to the British Government in India. 
What Government could have accorded a speedier 
recognition to Congress claims than the Govern- 
ment of India has done? Within the life- 
time of a generation we have achieved change's — 
beneficent changes of far-reaching moment — which 
it would have taken many generations to accomplish 
-elsewhere, which, in less fortunately situated coun- 
tries, could not have been accomplished except, 
perhaps, after blocfdshed and tumult. A.U this we 
freely acknowledge For all this we are truly 
grateful All this fills with hope for the future. ' ' 
Nevertheless, we feel that much yet , remains to 
be done, and the impetus must come from England. 
To England we look for inspiration and guidance 
To England we look for sympathy m the struggle: 
From England must come the crowning mandate 
which will enfranchise our peoples. England is out 
political guide and our moral preceptor m the exalted 
uphere of political duty, English history has taught 
us those principles of freedom which we cherish 
1 with our lifeblood We have been fed upon the 
strong food of English constitutional freedom We 
have been taught to admire the eloquence and genius 
of the great masters of English political philosophy. 
Wo have been brought face to face with the struggles 
and the'' triumphs of the English people in theic 
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statel^ march towaids constitutional freedom^ 
Wheiewill you find better models of courage, 
devotion and saciifice , not in Borne, not in Greece, 
not even m France xn the stormy days of the 
Bevolution — courage tempeied by caution, enthu- 
siasm leavened by sobriety, partisanship softened by 
a large hearted charity — all subordinated to the one 
predominating sense of love of country and love 
of God ' , ^ 

We should be unworthy of ourselves and of -our 
preceptors — we should, indeed, be something less 
than human — if with our souls stirred to their in- 
most depths, our warm Oriental sensibilities roused 
to an unwonted pitch of enthusiasm by this contem- 
plation of these great ideals of public duty, we did 
not seek to transplant into our own country the 
spirit of those free institutions which have -made 
Bngland what she is In the words of Lord Lans 
downe, a wave of unrest is passing through this 
country But it is not the unrest of discontent 
or disloyalty to the British Government — it is the 
unrest which is the first visible sign of the awaken- 
ing of a new national life It is the work of 
JUngHshmen — it is the noblest monument of their 
xnle — it IB the 'visible embodiment of the vast moral ' 
mflnence which they arc exorcising over the minds 
of the people of India - Never in the history of the 
world have the inheritors of an ancient civilization 
been so profoundly influenced by the influx of 
modern’ ideas. In this Congiossfrom year to year 
uve ask England to accomplish her glorious work 
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Tho cour?t‘ of civiUzition foUovrmg tho path of i 
Iho €un ha* travelled from Enat to WoBt Tho 
West owee a heavy doht to the East Wc look 
for’ward to th<' day xvh**n that debt will bo repaid, 
not only by the moral regeneration, but b> tho 
political cnCranchisemcnt of our people 

In Qur ofiorta for the nnproviMnont of our political 
status, vre feel that v'o may appeal with conGdence 
to the sympathies of the Anglo-Indian community. 
They are Englishmen B\ instinct and by tradition, 
they are the friends of frecdoiu In regard to many, 
their interests m the country ate permanent. In 
regard to many more in view of the falling exchange 
they ore looking forward to making India their 
permanent home Burke’s well-known aphorism of 
the Anglo-Indians of his day being “ birds of prey 
and passage, " is well nigh an extinct tradition. 
Our interests and their mtorosts are identical 
Their political status is not a whic removed from 
oura If they have more influence m the Govern- 
ment, it is due to suflecence They cannot claim 
it as a matter of right Any extension of our 
political privileges would benefit them as well as 
ourselves DifTeteuce there will always be between 
different sections of the same community, as there 
18 m this country between zemindars and ryots , as 
there is in European countries between capitalists 
and labourers. But we are essentially members of 
the same community, m the sense that we have 
common rights and common grievances, <and that 
IS our duty to stand shouldei to shoulder to 
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iremedy oar grievances, and fco promote our rights ‘ 
Wc are all interested m the development of onr' 
manufactares, and we all know what pressure is ! 
brought to bear upon the Government here— some ' 
times masked under the guise of philanthropy, 
sometimes less thinly veiled to interfere with the 
growth of ouL manufacturing industries Here, 
as m other matters, united we stand, divided'we 
fall 

' There is another agency — impalpable and invi- 
sible, noiselessly advancing onwards amid, the dm of ^ 
our stiifes towards the accomplishment of its'own 
hidden purposes — which is helping us in this onward 
struggle 'I’hat agency is time Time is with us — 
Time, present and future, is our ally “ Truth, ” 
says the Latin proverb, “ is the daughter of time. ” 
"Vye rely upon the beneficent forces of the Unseen, 
Time I know not whether, there ever was a golden 
age in the past It is a beantifnl tradition'.' It 
embalms the ever-piesent sense pf dissatisfaction 
which humanity feels with the present. Uissatis-' I 
faction IS the parent of all progress It stirs us on 
to ceaseless activity, for the betterment of our i-'ace 
A golden age is, indeed, looming in the future 
^ There is a 'golden age m store for us and our ' 
childreiSi. It is this feeling which reconciles us to 
, the present We feel that if political freedom m 
the sense in which it is enjoined by British subjects 
elsewhere is not to be our lot, it will be the inherit- 
ance of those who,' coming after us, will bean 'oUt 
names and carry on our work In that faith we 
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"Work In that faith we ask others to work ' It is 
the faith which is the cement , of the Congress 
movement It implies confidence in the progressive 
character of British rule It implies confidence in 
ourselves Let it not be' said that this confidence 
IS misplaced. Let it not be said that the enthusiasm 
which animated ns in the first days of the Congress 
movement is on the wane The past ought to 
encotirage ns^ The future ought to stir us into 
-enthusiasm The noblest heritage which we can 
leave to our children and our children’s children 
IB the heritage of enlarged rights, safeguarded 
by the loyal devotion and the fervent enthusiasm 
of an emancipated people Let us so work with 
confidence in each other, with - unwavering 
loyalty to the British connection, that we may 
accomplish this'^ ^eat object withima measurable 
distance" of time ^Then will the Congress have 
fulfilled its mission — justified the hopes of those 
who founded it, and who worked for it — ^not indeed 
by the supersession of British rule in India, but by 
broadening its basis, liberalizing its spirit, ennobling 
its character, and placing it upon the unchangeable 
foundations of a nation’s affections I It is not 
-severance that we look forward to — but unification, 
permanent embodiment as an integral part of that 
great Bmpire which has given the rest of the world 
that models of tree institutions — ^that is what we 
aim at But permanence means assimilation, 
incorporation, equal rights, equal privileges Per- 
>manence is incompatible with any form of Military 
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despotism, which is temporary make-shift adapted 
,to a temporary pnrpose JBjogland is the angnst 
mother of free nations She has covered the 
world with free States Places, hitherto the chosen 
abode of barbarism, are now the home of freedom 
Wherever floats the flag of England, there free 
Governments have been established, We appeal 
to Bngiand gradually to change the character of 
'her rale in India, to liberalise it, to shift its 
foandations, to adopt it to the newl> -developed 
environments of the country and the people, so 
that, m the fulness of time, India 'may find its 
place in the great confederacy of free States English 
in their origin, English m their ctfalracter, English 
m their institutions, rejoicing in their permanent 
and '‘indissoluble union with England, a glorj to 
the mother-CQUntry and an honour to the human 
race Then will England have fulfilled her great 
mission in the East, accomplised her high destiny 
among nations, repaid the long standing debt which 
the West owes to the East, and covered herself' 

, with imperishable renown and everlasting glory 



the' EIGHTEENTH SESSION OF 
THE CONGRESS ' 

\ t 

( , 

\Tke 'peroration of the Presidential Address of 
Bahu Sulendranath Benerjea delivered at the 
Eighteenth 'Session of the Indian National 
Congress held at Ahmedabad in 1902 j ^ 

» To-day we begin our work for the 18th Session 
of the Congress The mind is spontaneously canned 
back to the past — to the trials we have endnred, 
the labours we have undergone, the disappointment 
we have suffered and the triumphs we have achieved. 
The time has not yet arrived for the final judgment, 
■for the authoritative pionouncement of history, on' 
the woik of the Congress We aie yet in the midst 
of our journey," our long, long journey', 'through the 
dreary wilderness, whioh'is to cairyi us to the 
Promised Land Many will not enter Canaan 
Some choice spirits have already fallen m the grand 
march Many more will yet fall, before the j'ourney 
IS accomplished and the darkness of night gives 
place to the dawning of the new day Some of us, 
j;who cannot promise to ourselves length of days, can 
only anticipate with the eye of hope and faith the 
blessings of the Promised Land But the faith 
that IS in us is strong and the hope that inspires us 
^ IS proof against all disappointments — all reverses 
We have an undying faith, as stropg as ever inspired 
a prophet or a priest that the, cause to which we are 
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pledged will, in the ordering of Providence, triamph 
over all difScnlties, ontlive all prejudices, leading 
us onward and upward, inspiring at each stage a 
loftier devotion and developing a truer manhood, 
until the regenerated man claims and asserts his 
political franchise as at once his birthright and the 
just tribute to his higher nature For myself, I 
believe the Congress has a divine mission It is a 
dispensation of Almighty God' foi the unification of 
our peoples and the permanence of British Rule in 
India Thus we are gathered together under the 
eegts of an organization, political in its character 
and in its scope, but drawing its strength and its 
inspiration from those ever>livmg fountains, which 
flow from the footsteps of the throne of the supreme 
Sri Krishna — the divinely inspired Sri Krishna — 
who has his shrine at Dwaraka, in the Province of 
Guzerat, in his memorable admonition to Arjntia on 
the battlefield of Kuruksheitra, said Kdrma is 
Dharma (good deeds constitute religion) Is there a 
holier a nobler religion, a diviner mandate 

than that which enjoins that, our most sacred duty 
which has a paramouotcy over all others, is the 
duty which we owe to the land of our birth ? 

What are trials — what are delays, what arc dis- 
appointments — what is even the cankering w orry 
of vexation m the presence of this consecrated 
task ? They are the necessa,ry incidents of the 
struggle in which wo arc engaged — the ordeal of 
fire through which wo must pass—the purificatory 
stage which muot qualify us (or the rich blessings 
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th&t are m store for us They will strengthen our 
fibre, develop our manhood, ennoble our nature and 
call^forth whatever is good and great m us 
The chastening discipline of adverse circumstances 
18 the necessary apprenticeship for the splendid 
heritage to which we aspire We ought to thank 
God on our knees that the discipline is so miid — the 
sacLifice entailed so insignificant Bead the ensan* 
gumed pages of history — note the trial of blood and 
the hecatombs of mangled corpses, with all their 
attendant horror and desolation, which mark the 
line along which victorious movements of reform 
have careered their triumphant way We live m 
happier times, under more fortunate circnmstancesj 
under the beneficent protection of a rule which 
affords the widest tolerance for the widest differences' 
of opinion and evinces the deepest sympathy foi all 
constitutional struggles, for constitutional liberty 
Yet we have our trials and our disappointments 
The forces of reaction are •now m the asceudant 
The cause of progress has met with a temporary 
check Fox the moment we bai e been worsted 
For the moment we^have lost ground But we. 
Congressmen, never confess to a defeat We bide 
our time in firm conviction that the turn in the tide 
will come and the fore es which make for progress 
will once again assert theu undisputed bupremacy 
Imperialism blocks the way Imperialism i<> now 
the prevailing creed. Impeiialism has aiways been 
synonymous with autocracy, the rule of the cespotic 
monarch or of the victorious geoetal, who jua<i made 
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'his way to sovereign power In ancient Borne, asm 
modern Brance, itnperialisni meant the suppression' 
of popular authority and the establishment of one- ’ 
man authority. British imperialism^ does not,' 
indeed, imply the extinction of British democracy 
It means Self-Government for Great Britain and 
her Colonies, authority for the rest of the British 
Bmpire Whafr its latent possibilities are, it is 
impossible to say. Whether in its farther develop- 
ments, it will lead to the curtailment of democratic 
power IS one of those secrets hidden deep in the 
bosom of time, legardiog which even the most con- 
fident predictions may prove futile. But all history' 
bears record that the extension of territory and 
powers over subject races is fatal to popular Govern- 
ment Let ns not, however, speculate about the 
future. British imperialism implies the closer tinion, 
the more intimate federation between the Bnglisb- 
speaking subjects of His Majesty We stand outside 
the pale of this federation We are not admitted 
into this inner sanctuary of freedom We are not 
permitted to enter the threshold of the Holy of 
Holies. We are privileged only to serve and to 
admire from a distance. As a part of the Bmpire, 
we sent out troops to South Afiica, and they saved 
Natal. As a part of the Empire, we sent out troops 
cto China, and our Indian' soldiery planted the ‘r 
Imperial standard on the walls of Pekin Oar 
loyalty is admittedly so genuine, so deep, and so 
intensely realistic that even the Secretary of State 
ha'd no conception of it. All the same we are mot 
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~ihe children of the Empire, entitled to its great 
constitutional privileges We are outlanders in the 
land of onr biith worse than helots m the British 
Colonies Onr countrymen in Natal, whose 
splendid behaviour during the late war was the 
subject of unstinted piaise, ace still exposed to 
a degrading treatment which is galling to then 
self-respect and discreditable to those who permit 
it British Imperialism, which is so sedulous m 
exalting British greatness, is not equally sedulous 
in opening op to us the possibilities of our greatness. 
British’ Imperialism which seeks to draw closei 
, the bonds of union between the mother-country 
and the Colonies h^s litesally done nothing to 
cement the loyalty or deepen the, gratitude of the 
Indian people I would welcome an Imperialism 
whicii would draw us nearer to Britain by the 
ties of a common citizenship and which would 
, enhance our self-respect, by making us feel 
that we are participators in the, priceless heritage 
of British freedom But we are as yet very far 
from this blessed consummation In India, Imperia- 
lism has accentuated the forces of reaction and has 
\ 

engendered a love of pomp and show which is apt to 
encourage extravagance and to withdraw attention 
from the graver issues of domestic reform ' We 
are not, therefore, prepared to welcome the new 
Imperialism in the form and garb in which it appears 
to us Mr. Gladstone’s sound Inbeialism, with its 
etrenuous persistency in the matter of domestic 
reform, with its thorough recognition of England’s 
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grave responsibilities m relation to India, would be 
to us far more acceptable than the impensliem 
which indulges m expensive pageants, but which 
turns a deaf ear to the cry of the coolies in the tea- 
gardens of Assam, which often subordinates our 
interests to other interests, and which relies for the 
justification of Imperial Buie upon the pomp and 
circumstances of imperial grandeur rather than 
upon the solid and enduring basis of truly imperial 
achievements 

lhave'no donbt that the new Imperialism is a 
passing phrensy which the robust common sense of 
the English people will ere long discountenance 
and that it will soon pass away, like so many of 
the varying fashions of the honr. But whether 
that be so or not, we must be sleepless in our 
vigilance and unremitting m onr efforts to stem the 
tide and roll it back We have no reasons to be 
discouraged The past ought to stimulate us and 
stir ns into new enthusiasm Ours is a brilliant 
record I claim for the Congress that it has never 
taken up a question which it has not brought 
within the range of practical politics You took 
up the question of the separation of Judicial and 
Bscontive functions The matter is awaiting 
consideration by the Government of India Yon 
agitated for the reform of the Police A Police 
Commission is nowsittiogto elaborate a scheme of 
Police reform. You insisted in season and oat of 
season upon the wider emplo^mont of our country- 
men in «i5 Public ecrvitc Tho Public Service 
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Commission was appointed , and though much 
remains to be done, the impetus you communicated 
"to the movement will produce enduring results. 
Last but not least, your crowning triumph was the 
introduction of the representative principle into the 
government of the country ' But your .moral 
achievements, though less palpable and obtrusive^ 
are as yet more enduring monument of your public 
spiut and self- sacrificing devotion You have created 
a new spirit and have infused a new life into our 
people You have brought together the varied and 
multiiudinous races and peoples of India upon the 
same common platform and have inspired them 
with a lofty sense of' patriotism You have esta- 
blished a new bond of sympathy among them and 
their leaders and have taught them the value of 
organised efiort, with all the infinite possibilities of 
good attendant thereon 

Yet there are those who take a desponding view 
of the situation — who say that our methods are 
faulty, that we have wasted our time and our breath, 
or that at any rate the results achieved have not 
been commensurate at the sacrifices incurred or the 
efforts put forth There are moments of despon- 
dency which oast their shadows over the noblest and 
most unselfish natures, when the spirit appalled at 
the sacrifices made, shrinks back at the contempla- 
tion of the disproportioned achievement. In the 
anguish of disappointment, the question is asked — 
w’hat is the good of persevering m methods and in 

sacrifices, when the outturn of them all is so insigni- 
6 
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ficant? 1 confess I have nothing but respect' for 
those who, with the utmost good-will for the Oon-" 
gross and ceaseless in their endeavours for^the 
public weal, are sometimes apt to indulge in these 
sombre reflections Bat I ask — ^has the time come 
for the flnal judgment? I ask — are the results 
ipadegnatef’ Even if they were — what are twenty' 
years in the life* time of a nation ^ 'The triumphs 
of liberty are not won in a day Liberty is a 
jealous goddess, exacting in her worship and claim- 
ing from her votaries prolonged and assiduous 
devotion. Bead history Learn from it the inesti* 
mable lesson of patience and fortitude and the self- 
sacLiflcmg devotion which a constitutional .struggle 
for constitutional liberty involves Need I impress 
these lessons upon a people who have presented to 
the woild the noblest examples of these virtues? 
Every page of Indian history is resplendent with 
the touch of self-abnegation In seasons of doubt 
' and despair when darkness thickens upon us, when 
the journey before us seems to be long and weary 
aUd the soul sinks under the accumulating pressure 
of adverse Circumstances, may we not turn for 
inspiration and guidance to those great teachers of 
our race — those master-spirits — who, ,with their 
hearts, aglow with the divine enthusiasm, triumphed 
over the failing spirit', faced disappointment and 
persecution with the serenity of a higher faith and 
lived to witness the complete realization of their 
ideals? Ohaitanya and Nonak, Tukaram and Earn 
3)aB, lit the mind high' up to the sublimer eminence 
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>of the divine ideal India of the past is rich in these 
examples. May 'we not hope for their successors m 
the India of the persent, in the India of the Conr 
gress, in the India under British Bnle, \7ith all the 
stirring inflnences of Western life and civilisation ? 
The responsibilities of tbe,present, the hopes of the 
future, the glories of the past ought t^ll to inspire us 
with the noblest enthusiasm to serve our country. 
Is there a land more worthy of service and sacrifice? 
Where is a land more interesting, more venerated 
in antiquity, more rich in historic traditions, in the 
wealth of religious, ethical and spiritual concep- 
tions which have left an enduring impres- 
-sion> on the civilisation of mankind? India is 
the cradle of true religions It . is , the holy 
land of the East Here knowledge first^ lit her 
torch. Here, m the morning of the world, the 
Yedic Bishis sang those hymns which represent the 
;first yearnings of infant humanity towards the divine 
ideal Here was developed a literature and a language 
which still excites admiration of mankind — a 
philosophy which pondered deep over the pioblems 
of'lifeand evolved solutions which satisfied the high- 
-est yearnings of the loftiest minds. Here man first 
essayed to solve the mystery of life, and the solution 
warpped in the rich colours of the poetic imagination 
and clothed with the deep significance of a higher 
-spiritual idea, bids fair, thanks to the genius of the 
greatest Hindu scientist of the age, to be accepted by 
the world of science. From our shores went forth 
4hoBe missionaries who fired with apostolic fexvom; 
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traversed the wilds of Asia and established the ascen- 
dency of that faith which is the law and the religion 
of the nations of the Far East Japan is oar spintnal 
pnpil China and Siberia and the islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago turn with revered eyes to the 
land where was born the prophet of their faith. 
Oar pupils have out-distanced ns ^ and where are 
we, hesitating, doubting, calculating, casting up 
moral results to satisfy ourselves that our gams have 
been commensurate to our sacrifices Such, indeed, 
'has not been the ro^'al road to political enfranchise- 
ment The triumphs of liberty have not thus been 
won , Japan is an object-lesson which thrusts itself 
upon the view Bead her histoiy, note her wonder* 
4u{ self-sacrifice, her marvellous powerof adaptation, 
her patience, her fortitude, her indomitable energy 
and presistency, and let the most ancient of Eastern 
nations derive inspiration and guidance from the 
youngest which has solved the riddle of Asiatic life 
and has harmonized the conservatism of the East 
with the progressive forces of the West 

In the constitutional struggle m which we are 
engaged, we need the co-operation of Englishmen 
and the sympathies of cmlii-ed mankind It JS 
England which has created m us those political 
aspirations, the fruition of which wc now cIpiiu.^ 
Our minds are *^tceped in the literature of the 
West Our souls have been sfirred by the great 
Tnodels of public virtue w'bich the p.»gos of Eng- 
lirb uistory so fre'Iy prewnt. Where shall wa find 
' 4bc like of them 'Their sobriety, their tuodoralion. 
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'their lofty enthusiasm for the public good, their 
scrupulous regard for constitutional principles even 
amid the fervour and heat of revolutionary agitation 
place them in the front rank of political leaders for 
all times and all countries Englishmen must 
accept the consequences of their' own policy— they 
must cheerfully face the results which are the out- 
come of their own beneficentr administration They 
must gratify the ambitions 'which they have roused 
and adopt their administration to the altered condi-, 
trons which are of , their own creation ' They have 
taught us the principle of adaptation to the environ- 
ments of our situation and they must not complain, 
if we, as tbeir apt pupils, invite them to reduce to 
practice what they enforce by precept We have no 
higher aspiration than that we should be admitted 
into the great confederacy of self-governing States of 
which England is the august mother. We recognisei 
that the journey towards the destined goal must 
necessarily be slow and that the blessed consumma- 
tion can only be attained after prolonged preparation 
and laborious apprenticeship. But, a beginning has 
'to be made, and there seems to be no more suitable 
time for inaugurating this new departure, for com- 
memorating the new epoch which is to mark the 
, birth of an emancipated people than the commence- 
ment of ; the new reign The Victorian epoch, 
memorable in its achievements, is still more memor- 
able in the generous impulse to human freedom 
which it communicated in all parts of the world. 
We shared in full measure the beneficent influences 
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of that epooh Our disabilities were removed, 'OUr 
rights were extended, higher ideals of GovernmeDt 
were recognised and a loftier conception of Im- 
penal duty enforced A succession of illustrious 
Viceroys imparted an impetus to this beneficent 
movement To the new Sovereign, to whom, oa 
his Coronation, we ofier our respectful salutationi 
we appeal to commemorate his glorious reign by 
the -still further expansion of those great traditions 
of Government which have been consecrated by 
the example of his illustrious mother and which 
more than British arms have contributed to the 
solidarity of the British Empire We have a 
special claim upon His Majesty’s sympathetic 
consideration The recollections of bis Indian 
tour are to us a grateful memory We know him 
He knows ns His Majesty’s feelings in relation 
to us ate those of personal good* will Oar feelings 
in relation to him are those of personal attachment 
and devotion, emphasized by the recollections of 
his general warmth, his truly, kingly, benignity, 
his royal condescension, his genetous concern 
foi all placed under his authority The words of 
the Proclamation are still ringing in our cars, con- 
secrated by the breath of his illnstrious mother, om^ 
late Sovereign. We have His Majesty's assurance 
that he proposes to follow the traditions of his gr^^t 
mother, that the happiness of the Princes and the 
people of India would bo to him matters of the 
highest concern and that ho would endeavour to 
promote the general welNbamg of all classes of his 
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Indian ’ subjects and thus merit their loyalty and 
afiection We appeal to his Majesty to enthrone 
himself m the hearts of his people and to lay broad 
and deep the foundations of his Empire^ by the 
practical recognition of the claims of the people of 
India to a just and adequate representation in the 
government of their country, by the gradual 
extension to them of that system of Self-G-overn- 
ment which has-been the invariable accompani- 
ment , of British power and civilization and 
which, wherever it has been granted, has been the 
strongest ^ bulwark of Imperial Buie and has 
evoked the affectionate gratitude of the people. 
Under the beneficent influences of Self-Govern- 
ment alien races, hostile to the British connec- 
tion, have been transformed into loyal and de- 
voted subjects of the crown We need no 
such transformation. We are already sufficiently 
loyal, sufficiently attached to the British connec- 
.tion. But we are anxious for the permanence of 
British > rule — for our permanent incorporation 
into the great confederacy of the British Empire 
The present system of Government necessarily re- 
presents a transition All history proclaims the . 
truth that autocratic power is devoid of the ele- 
ments of permanence and that authority to be per- 
manent must be planted deep in the affections - of 
'the people- and derive its sustaining bieath from 
the vitalizing spiings of popular enthusiasm The 
-voice of vthe people is the voice of God , and the 
right divine to rule is based on the unchangeable 
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foundations of the love, 'the gratitude, the devotion 
of a people, evoked by the consciousness 
that they share with their rulers the responsi- 
bilities of Government Despotic < rule repre- 
sents a stage of transition, the period of which 
should not be unnecessarily i prolonged But 
transition 'must give place to permanence 'AH 
signs point to the conclusion that the period of 
reconstruction has now arrived The forces 
' are there the materials are tbere>, they he in 
shapeless masses Where is the man of genius 
who will communicate to them the vital spark and 
transforms them into anew and a higher and a 
grander organization suited to our present require- 
ments and fraught with the hope of a higher life 
for us and a nobler era for British Buie in India*? , 
The statesmanship of Mr Chamberlain bent 
upon work of reconstruction and consolidation 
in South Africa, will pale before the splendour 
of his crowning achievement. We plead for 
the permanence of British rule in India We 
' plead for the gradual reconstruction of that 
ancient and %'enerated system which has given 
to India, law and order and the elements of 
stable peace. We plead for justice and liberty — 
for equal rights and enlarged privileges favour 
participation in the citizenship of the Empire, 
and I^ am sure ' we do not plead in vain ; for 
the Empire thus reconstituted and reorganized, 
will be stronger, nobler, richer far in the love, the 
gratitude, the enthusiastic devotion of a happy 
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and contented people, rejoicing m their mdissolnble 
union with England and glorying in the rich pro- 
mises of steady and nninterrnpted progress towards 
their high destinies, under the protection and 
guidance of that great people, to whom in the 
connsels of Providence has ’ been assigned the high 
~ mission and the consecrated task of disseminating 
among the nations of the earth, the great, the 
priceless, the inestimable blessing of constitutional 
liberty ’ * ' 



SWADESHI.MOVEMBNT . 

[Speech delivered by Babu Surendranath Banerjea ] 

I have heard the Swadeshi movement described 
as “ the so-called Swadeshi Movement " by high 
ofiScials and by the representatives of the Anglo- 
Indian Press I confess, I don’t qnite understand 
what 18 meant by the expression But may I make 
a guess. What perhaps is implied is that ours is 
really a political movement masked under an 
economic guise. If I am right m this interpreta- 
tion I will say this, that the description is both 
inadequate and misleading, Swadeshism is, or more 
properly speaking was, until its mOre recent deve- 
lopments, a purely economih movement, which, m 
the particular circumstanced of our province, 
received an impetus from political considerations 
Swadeshism came into being long before even Lord 
Curzon assumed the reins of office Its existence 
was Ignored amid the tumultuous distractions of 
oui political controversies While other and more 
ephemeral movements monopolised public attention, 
the infant Hercules was growmg in strength and 
stature, laying up for itself a rich reserve fund of 
energy whi 4 was to qualify it for its marvellous 
achievements m the future The infant Hercules 
has now grown into years of adolescence , and his 
labours have just begun 
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' I have heard the Swadeshi movement described as 
being in the domain of economics 'what the Congress 
IE m the domain of politics. I venture to think it 
IS a good ideal more than that It is not merely an 
economic or a social or a political movement, but 
it IS an all-comprehensive movement co*extensive 
With the entire circle of our national life, and in 
which are centred the many-sided activities of our 
growing community It is the rallying cry of all 
India, of her multitudinous races and peoples It 
appeals to all — high and low, rich and poof It is 
understood by all The Deccan peasant or the 
Bengali rustic may find some difiiculty m under* 
standing the merits of a system of representative 
government The subtleties of the question involv- 
ed in the separation of judicial from executive 
functions may elude the giasp of his untrained 
mind But when you tell him that the wealth of the 
country must be kept in the country, that it is to 
' his advantage that it should be so kept, and that for 
this purpdse he must purchase country-made articles 
in preference to foreign articled, he opens wide his 
eyes and ears and drinks in the lesson A. glow of 
intelligence illumines , his features, hope for the 
moment cha*ses away the settled melancholy of his 
countenance, and he recognises that herein lies the 
solution of what to him is the problem of problems, 
the removal ,of the property of himself and of his 
class ^He stands by you and salutes yOu as' his. 
dehverer ' 
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Gentlemen, fifteen months ago, my late lamented 
friend, Rfr Ananda Mohan Bose, whose memory yon 
respect and whose name I revere and adore — had a 
conversation m connection with the partition ques- 
tion with a high official of the Government. That 
official said to my friend, "Mr Bose, if the masses 
were to interest themselves in public affairs, the gov- 
ernment of this country would have to he con- 
ducted upon totally different principles ” We ate 
resolved to bring the masses and the classes together, 
and to associate them with us in our political 
agitations We are resolved to liberalise this great 
Government and broad-base it upon the foundations 
of the willing loyalty and the devoted allegiance of 
the people That represents the goal of our 
aspirations The Congress has brought the educated 
community throughout the country upon the same 
platform Swadoshism will bring the classes and 
the masses upon the same platform 

Swadcshism is based upon the love of country and 
•not the hatred of the foreigner I know the statement 
will .it once bo challenged It will be said that 
Sw.ideshism has accentuated the acerbities of anta- 
gonism If It has done so, we arc guiltlcsfi, We 
are in no way responsible for it We have been 
the persecuted rather than the persecutors We 
have suffered, but we have not retaliated I fail to 
sec VI herein the clement of racial hatred comes lO 
at all If yon don’t choose to purchase an article 
inannfacturod by me does it follow that you hate 
me? {A voice; No). With similar conssrtency 
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may say that because you don’t choose to eat 
food cooked by me therefore you hate me Absolute- 
ly no sort of racial antagonism or strife is involved 
in Swadeshism Further, m the domain of the 
emotions, the possessing of a particular quality in- 
volves the negation of its opposite. Love of justice in- 
volves the hatred of injustice Love of truth involves 
the hatred of falsehood Love of the goods of one’s 
own country necessarily involves dislike — 1 will 
not say hatred — of the goods of a foreign country 
If there is an elemeot of dislike, aie we responsible 
for 'it ? It IB inherent in the very nature of things 
Once again I say, that Swadeshism is based upon 
the love of country Our object is , to popularise 
the use of indigenous articles, to foster the growth 
and development of indigenous arts and industries 
and to safeguard the country against the giovring 
evils of impoverishment ' Ours is one of the 
poorest countries in the world — so poor that there 
IS none to do her obeisance She is no longer 
the country which once excited the cupidity of 
foreign cfanquerors — a country whose pristine splen- 
dour brought down upod her fertile plains the 
marauding hordes from the and steppes of Central 
Asia Her days of prosperity are gone — I hope not 
for ever. Our poverty is accentuated by the official 
drain and the commercial dram The official dram 
consists of the Home Charges I may say that 
until there is a further expansion of the Legislative 
■' Councils and we have a potenji voice over the public 
expenditure, the official dram will continue uncheck- 
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ed aud undimmished , The commeroial dram is a 
factor which/we can .grapple with at once We 
spend about fifty croies ,of rupees every year in 
purchasing foreign articles. In Bengal, gentlemen, 
we spend about sixteen crores every year ,upon the , 
purchase of foreign manufactured piece-goods. Our 
population is eight crores ; therefore, independently 
of the taxes which we pay to the British .Govern- 
ment, we pay a poll-tax of Bs. 2 (2s Qd ) per bead. 
We aie resolved to put an end to this poll-tax And 
I ask you to help ua to do so 

Swadeshism is an all-comprehensive movement 
In Bengal it has levoiutionised our ideas and 
conceptions The air is surcharged with the 
industrial spirit The craze for service has recaiv- 
edia check The spirit of self-reliance is'abroad We 
are making an' earnest and organised effort to place 
education, general and technical, under national 
control and conduct it m accordance with national 
ideas and aspirations All this represents the 
.trend of things in Bengal The Bengal of to- 
day — Bengal after the partition — is a very differ- , 
ent place from Bengal before the partition As I 
have referred to the partition, I may perhaps for a 
moment be permitted to allude to that which fills 
the heart of every patriotic Bengali Mr Horley 
has told us that tne partition is a settled fact. We 
decline to accept the partition as a settled fact. We 
decline to accept what is a wrong, a grievous wrong, 
an outrage upon public sentiment as among tbo 
verities .of life and admmistration. The wrong 
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TRUft bp undone My eirnest appeal to yon all is 
to sympalluse .vnd to co-operate with ns m undoing 
that which is the mo«!t grtevons injury that wo have 
KuCferidin tho whole course of our connection with 
England, Moke it an All-India question. It is not 
a question nfieoting a mere territorial re distribution 
The i‘-snea are much graver than that The ques- 
tion IP, whether the public opinion of a groat pro- 
vince IS to be flouted and treated with undisguised 
contempt m ft matter which vitally affects the 
interests of tho province. It is in another form 
and in a different garb the old question of the 
asficrtion of popular opinion, the vindication of the 
principle of Self-Government. 

In conclusion, I would make an earnest appeal 
to you once cgnin on behalf of Swodeshism. 
Gather round the Swadeshi movement and uplift 
its banner. Carry it from village to village, from 
tov/n to town and from district to distiict, spread the 
glad tidings of great joy throughout tho length and 
* breadth of this great Presidency Take the 
Swadeshi vow, and yon will have laid broad 
and deep the foundations of your industrial and 
political emancipation Bo Swadeshi in ail things, 
m your thoughts and actions, m youi ideals and 
aspirations. Bring back the ancient days of purity 
and self-sacrifice All Asia is astir with tho pulsa- 
tions of O' new life. The sun has risen in the East. 
Japan has saluted the rising sun That sun, m its 
meridian splendour, will pass through our countryg 
Oh, prepare yourselves for the advent of that 
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glorious day Dedicate yourselves with absolote 
self'denial to the seivtce of your Motherland Let 
us consecrate ourselves to the service of this great 
and ancient land. Let all differences be buriedi all 
strifes and animosities allayed, and let 'the jatriog 
notes of, the party dissensions be hashed in the 
presence of the prostrate form of our Motherland 
Sv7adeshi8m does not esciude foreign ideals or 
foreign learning or foreign arts and industr-ies, bnt 
insists that they shall be assimmilated into the 
national system, be moulded after the national 
pattern and be incorporated into, the Jife of the 
nation Such is my conception of Swadeshism 
Once again, in the name of Swadeshism, I ask yon 
to take the Swadeshi vow^hat from this day for- 
ward you will devote yourselves life and soul to 
the service of your Motherland 
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’ MR. G.'SUBRAMANIA IYER* 

' If there is any man who more than any other has 
contributed to building up of public life in Southern 
India during the last thirty yeais, it is undoubtedly 
Mr Gr Subramania Iyer, When the political 
history of South India comes to be written, there / 
can be no doubt that his name will occupy a \ very 
high place in it ' 

He was born in 'January, 1855, on the sacred 
banka of the 'Gauvery, Tiiuvadi, in the Tanjore 
District, as the fourth of seven sons' to Ganapathy 
Diskshitar, a Brahmin pleader, practising in the 
Munsiff’s Gburt of Tiruvadi He was sent for h is 
early education to the local school and afterwards 
to the St, Peter’s Gollege in Tanjoie, where he 
matriculated in 1871 and passed his Pirst-m^Arts 
Examination in 1873 In the year4874, he went 
Jo the, Normal School at Madras, to undergo train- 
ing for the teacher's professionC^ In 1875, he 
enteied the G,hurch of Scotland Mission School at 
Madras on a monthly salary of Bs 40 Two years 
afterwards he accepted an appointment in the 
Pachaiyappa’s High School, Madras It was about 
this time that he made the friendship of the late 
Mr, > Veeraragavachariar, his co-adjutor in the 
Hzndti, who was then studying for the B.A 
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Mr Tyor ftlso nppoareil for tbo B A- Examination 
m 1887, na a private candidate, and came ont 
(•nrcessfuK In 1879, he vf&s appointed Head- 
n'aster of the Anglo- Vernacalar School, Triphcaiie 
Ho now songht a wider hphere for bis talents By 
this time tho need for a journal voicing popular 
.opinion ht'Camc mor" and mo>e felt. In spite of 
circurastoncos that would have frighten od hearts 
less stoat, Mr Iyer, with tho co-oporation of the 
l«.o lamented Veor-iraghavaohanar and. few others, 
started the 3mdu as a weekly. It.wassnbscgontly 
converted into a tr -weakly and afterwards into a 
daily He occupied the editorial Chair of the 
Hindu for about 20 years, till on aocountof circnm- 
stnoces needless to detail hero, he hod to sever hia 
connu'tion with it. m 1898 Of bis editorial 
irqimr,, it o needless to speak The Hindu became 
a puwet m the land It was distinguished by an 
fthility, feailesstiess and sense of public duty, that ^ 
brootrht it to the very forefront of organs of 
public opinion in this country and made it one of 
th”' foremost, if not the foiomost exponent of in- 
dependent public opinion. Suoh was its prestige 
that Tjord Bipon, whenever he had occasion to 
ascertain public opinion on any important measuie, 
used to say “Take the Hindu, ond see what it 
sii) s *’ When, m 1898, he severed his connection , 
with the Hindu, ho started a new weekly English 
Journal called United Indid, which ha 'condneted 
for sometime with his usual ability, when it 
changed hands 
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Not content with his journalistic work m connec- 
*tion with the Hindu, Mr Iyer had long cherished 
-the ambition of establishing a Tamil organ, for the 
>edncation of the masses This ambition was lea^ 
lised when, in 1882, the Swadesamttyanvfaa started 
as a weekly. It was subsequently converted into 
a daily and has been doing splendid work. It is 
impossible to speak too highly of the share that the 
Swadesamitran has bad in the political education of 
the masses in South India. The Silver Jubilee oif 
the Swadesamitran was celebrated with much eclat 
and rejoicing, and Mr Iyer was on the occasion tj^e 
recipient of many marks of appreciation and esteem 
from his constituents '' Mr Iyer has been a prolific 
contributor to j'ournals in all parts of the country, 
and his contributions were always perused with' 
admiration and respect.' 

Mr. Iyer had been connected with the Indian 
National Congress ever since its birth. He was 
accorded the honoui of moving the first Besolution 
in the first Congress. He had been a regular attend^ 
ant of each session of the Congress and m almost 
every Congress, he had been entrusted with the task * 
-of moving important Eesolutions In this connec- 
tion, a few words might be said of Mr, Iver asv a 
speaker. Mr -Iyer was not exactly an oratoi, but 
-those who^have heard him at his best will readily 
acknowledge that he was a very vigorous and efiective 
•speaker, whether in English or in Tamil.' Mi. Iyer’s 
services in the cause of the country were lecognised 
•in the year 1902, when he' was invited to preside 
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oyer the delibeiations of the Madras Piovincial 
.'Conference held at Gocanada His address on that 
occasion was a weighty prononncement and a 
masterly survey of the economic sitnation of the 
country Mr Iyer was also invited to preside over 
the District Conference at Ohittoor, held in Septeni' 
her, 1907, and his address at the Conference ought 
to be read by every one for himseff in order to be 
justly appreciated Not less valuable was the 
address he delivered as P-resident of the Tanjore 
District Conference in September, -IBOS One other 
public function which Mr. Iyer discharged ought to 
be noticed In 1898, when the Boyal Commission 
on the Indian Expenditure sat in England it was Mr 
Iyer who wate sent as the Madras delfegate to give 
.evidence before the Commission The '■evidence 
which he gave was very valuable and has been much 
admired for the grasp of public questions that it 
displayed 

His long association with the public life of this 
country and his experience of its disappointments 
have shaken his faith in the old ‘ mendicant' 

' methods of agitation He was an ardent Swadeshi 
■and J3o} cotter His services m connection with the 
'Swadesbi movement are among the most valuable 
that he rendered to the country In 'spite of extrerhe 
ill-healtb, he undertook tours throughout South 
India and preacjhed the gospel of Swadesbism to the 
masses, m the vernacular What little of Swadeshi 
spirit exists m South India is due to him alone 
f " Mr Iyer was one of the staunch friends of social 
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•refornS m this country. He sn^wed’l 3 iTiQS^Iirfo"be’ 
R social reformer of a practical type* i;svben he re- 
married his widowed daughter, 00x^)^)11011, vlpr" 
a time ^entailed social ostracism. In'^^^^vbik >zoal 
in this direction brought him into deep* "waters 
But os the ashes of the controversy died out, ond^ 
Mr. Iyer’s sincerity and public spirit became more 
and more manifest, ho grew in favour and his popu- 
larity so revived that there was not one in South 
India whose word commanded greater respect either 
among the masses or the educated classes. 


Mr. Iyer was long connected with the Corpora- 


tion of Madras. 


Thus in many depaitments of life, Mr Iyer made 
his mark But his public spirit and solicitude for 
the country were young and fresh as ever till his 
last day. 

In the campaign of repression that ensued sub- 
sequent to the bomb affair, Mr. Subramaoia Iyer, 
as the most outspoken public man in South India, 
had his share of the attentions of the Government 
He was arrested on a charge of sedition m 1909 .' 
But the prosecution was, be it said to the credit of " 
Government, withdrawn on certain conditions being 
acceded to by Mr. Iyer \ ^ 

,The patriot passed away leaving m^ny 'to jmourn^ , 
but has left a legacy for even unb;!^n< genefations 
to follow. 


lit' 

protesting against the periodical settlement j>f the 
Land Beobme at thi Ttoel/th Indian Nationdt 
Gongrees, Mr G, Buhrdmania Iyer spoke as- 
follows — 

Brother-Dfilegates, Xiailias and GenUeiiien,-- 
Yoli have heard the Eeaolntjon read out to you It 
, deals with the most deplorable policy that is being 
gradbally introduced mto the Provinces where 
Permanent Settlement of land revenue does net 
obtain That policy has made itself manifest ih my 
Province of Madras, and I understand in the Central 
Provinces also Gentlemen. I date say mf^st of you 
have interested yourselves in the condition of the 
agricultural classes, and I have no doubt you 
are convinced of the great importance of guarantee* 
mg to them some degree of permanence of the 
settlement of the land revenue At this Congrbss, 
6 from its very commencement, we have been moit 
earnestly and passionately appealing to the 
Government to give the lyots the advantages of fhe 
Permanent Settlement , and if that were a measure, 
which was, on considerations that commendoS 
themselves to Government, not practicable, we 
appeal to them to give the ryots long periods of 
settlement But these prayers of ours most moderate 
and reasonable as they were, have not been heeded. 
On the other hand, instead of the’ permanency of 
settlements, instead of long-term settlements, 
the tendency is to shorten settlements For 
a long time past there has been an assurance 
that the settlement of land revenue should be at 
least for 30 years, but on the occasion oL 
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iBcent settlements m the Madras Presidency, this 
assnrance has been most deliberately disregarded. 
The Government of Madras has refused to guarahtee 
even the duration of '30 years. They have now 
openly declared that it is impossible to follow any 
hard and fast rules, and that each case must be 
determined on its own merits. Gentlemen, in its 
earlier years the Government was very liberal in 
its promises It promised at one time that all over 
India a Permanent Settlement would be introduced, 
and a gentleman was sent out to, India to give 
effect to this promise. But it was quietly shelved' 
Some yeais afterwards, however, after continued 
agitation,^ ' Lord Bipon enunciated a policy ' of 
modified permanency of settlement in a Besolution 
of the Government of India, in which the public 
were assured that, in all provinces where there 
was no Permanent Settlement, there should be a 
modified permanency of settlement, that new ' 
settlements would be based only upon prices, and 
that there would be no re-classification of soils To 
the policy thus declared, the Madras Government 
was^jagreeable They said they would embody in 
their standing orders that in future settlements no 
re-classifioation of Soils should be attempted, and 
that the settlement should depend entirely on 
the change in prices But,', unfortunately, that 
Besolution went to the Secretary of State, and he 
declined to uphold the policy embodied in it ; and, 
strange "to say, this' decision of the Secretary of 
State was not communicated to the Madras 
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Government for ten years IVIeanwhile, the ryots 
in districts where nev7 settlements were introduced 
were assured that the settlements were to be carried 
out only With regard to changes in prices. But 
the whole policy was changed soon afterwards and 
the old system was ie*introduoed, subjecting the 
ryots to sudden and very material, increases of 
revenue. But the v^orst feature of the new policy 
is that the whole policy of guaranteeing the 
settlement for 30 years has been changed. I 
understand in some Provinces the settlements are 
to last for only 10 or 12 years, and I do not know 
that Government will not, m future, revise* the 
settlements once m 6 years Of course the ryot is 
a most patient beast, that boars on bis broad back 
the jmost deplorable burden. I say, gentlemen, ' 
. m my province there seems to be no end to the 
demands the Government make, upon the slender 
"purse of the ryot, and it looks as if the heavier the 
financial embarassmentsof the Government become, 
the heavier will be the burden pat upon the back of 
the ryot.' It has been well said that the ryot is the 
backbone of the finances of India, But how lon^; can 
he<contmne to sustain this burden, if this unfortun- 
ate policy IS to ..be continued year after year ? I 
think, m view of the fact that majority of the people , 
of 'India rely upon the soil for their maintenance 
a protest should be laid before the Government 
against 'their' most reckless and estrayagant policy 
m military matter With these words, gentlemen, 

I beg to second, this Besolution. (Cheers) 



hi seconding the Resolution of the Financial 
enquiry at the third day's sitting of the Tenth 
Indian National Congress ^ held at Madras; Mr. 
G Subramama Iyer spoke, as follows — J 
'' Mr Chairman and Gentlemen,— Mr Morgan 
3rowne has said that the object of the enquiry for^ 
which we ask is not in the natuie of an audit on a 
big scale- We do not want an enquiry of that kind 
but the enquiry we want, and which we ask for, 
'must be such as will embrace not only the various 
Items of expenditure but also the geUer&l financial 
policy, the general results of the financial adminis- 
tration and the general financial condition of the 
Government of India. We have tried to ask for an 
enquiry of that kind, although Her Maiesty’s 
•Government has been willing to grant an enquiry 
of a limited nature. ^iBut what is the object ? Why 
should we ask for an enquiry at all ? Are there 
no responsible authorities who will do that of their 
own accord ? If there be defects and shortcomings 
in the financial administration of this country, will 
they not try to rectify them of their own accord 9 
Well, gentlemen, our belief is that they have failed 
to do that, and that, unless,we bring to bear upon 
, them the pressure of public opinion, the pressure 
of Parliament, those authorities responsible for the 
good administration of this country will not do 'that 
"Gentlemen, this is not a statement mide without 
•authority; this 18 not an irresponsible statement 
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made by us Congress- Wallahs As a fact, gentle- 

men, such of yon as have watched ,carrent politics 
m this country must be aware of the very general 
complaint that has been made with regard to the 
financial difficulties' that exist in the system of the 
great machinery of the Indian Government, that 
there is no centre which 'bears the burden of 
responsibility 'There is no place where res- 
ponsibility can be spotted There is neither an 
individual nor an authority whose business it is to 
control the administration of the country and to set 
right any defect — any departures from sound 
doctrines that might take place The Government 

of India has not done it The Indian Council has 
failed to rectify our financial errors Porliament 
has failed to do it The speakers yesterday and our 
Chairman himself have drawn your attention to the 
fact that amidst the enormous imperial and local 
business that parliament has to discharge it most 
unfortunately forgets and Ignores the almost bound- 
less an terests of this great country It is unfortun- 
ate that it should be so, but still it is a fact that, 
although the constitution of<tbe Indian Government 
vests the final control and authority in Parliament, 
Parliament from this very nature of the case fails to 
give sufficient attention to the interests of this 
country. Then, with regard to the Council of Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State, a good deal was said 
about the utter nseleisncs'! of that institution and I 
do not want to saj anything more to-day , but all 
of you are aware that while the Council is often 
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verj powerful to obstruct progress and reform in 
this country, ic is entirely powerless tb effect any 
good against policies, fancies or whims, or against any 
vested interest in Parliament. Then, coming to the 
Government of India, what has it done? I do not want 
to say a word in disparagement of the Government of 
India The Viceroy and his Councillors are great and , 
conscientious men The Government of India has 
been managed and officered by men who hold the 
very highest places in the list of statesmen of the 
world , the history of no country contains, nay, can 
present a more glorious array of statesmen celebrated 
fur the highest statesmanship and broad principles , 
and to the Government of no country in the world 
have been brought to a greater e:sbenfe than to the 
Government of India the great principles of civilised 
Government in modern days We admit all that, 
but, unfortunately, since the Government was 
transferred to Her Majesty directly, there seems to 
be a slackness come over the Government of India, 
and the interests of thiscouiftry have been more>or 
less neglected Well, such being the case, the 
necessity arises for the people of this country and 
for their friends in England to ask for a proper 
enquiry We have seen that the request of ours 
has been supported recently by soffie eminent Anglo- 
Indian authorities among whom are, I may tell 
you, Sir David Barbom*, Sir Auckland Colvin and 
others, while even the hondon Times has said — 
all these authorities have said — that the greatest 
defect in the system of the Government of India is- 
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that there is no place m which the responsibility 
'for the proper Government of this country can be 
fixed Sir William Hnnter writing in the columns 
of the Times has gone fo the extent of accusing the 
Government of India of want of honesty generally " 
When he criticised Mr Westland’s budget in which 
Exchange was 'taken at 14d per Bupee, although 
-everybody knew that the rate was excessively high 
Sir W Hunter even said that Mr -Westland did 
that in order to mitigate the scandal of sacrificing 
14 millions of Bupees of potential Indian Bevenue 
to party exigencies in England , in other words, he 
asserted that this high rate of exchange was assumed 
in order to allay the public feeling against the 
exclusion of Manchester goods from the Tariff Act. 
Such being the case, Sir, it will not be said that we 
■are presumptuous in asking for this enquiry into the 
ability of the Indian people to bear their existing 
financial burdens It may also from experience be 
said of this Government that during the last SO 
years, the Governmen^tif India and those authori- 
•ties who are responsible for the Government have 
had absolutely no policy in guiding the administra- 
tion of this country Well, this complaint of the 
tfi.noncial distress m India is not a new comjplaint, 
Eighteen years ago Sir John Strachey made it, and 
then it IS also known that conscientious Viceroyfi. 
eminent Viceroys, like Lord Mayo and Lord 
Xiawrence, have made the same complaint, that the 
finances of the country require particular looking 
,aftec Yet all these warnings and all those expo 
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riences have been useless, and what is the guaran- 
tee, > gentlemen, that whilst in the past experience 
has gone for nothing, in the future the constituted 
‘authorities of the Indian Government will' take 
care that the financial policy of this country shall 
be definitely and properly controlled ? Mr Westland 
said in his' budget speech that^ within the last 10 
years, four ' new taxes had been imposed and the 
Surpluses of the Provincial Governments swept 
off into the " Imperial coffers. Still the financial’ 
difficulties have not disappeared for the very sufficient 
reason that all the further proceeds of this taxation 
have ^been spent upon wars and upon Compensation 
Allowance to the European Employees of Govern- 
ment (Shame) The London Times pointed out 
recently that there were three" duties which the Gov- 
e^rnment of India were bound to bear in mind One 
of these duties was to enforce the strictest economy 
in the administration of the public funds But how 
can the strictest economy be expected when the 
authorities in England ask the Government of 
India to contribute for all sorts of purposes ? 
(cheers) And then, another duty of the Govern- 
ment of India was to manage the financial affairs 
with greater foiethought and prudence But what 
inducement is there for the Government of India oi 
for those gentlemen who constitute the Government 
to administer the finances with greater forethought 
and piudencfc 9 (^{Che President at this juncture 
struck the gang) 1 shall conclude presently The 
third duty is to avoid at all hazards any increase in 
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Home charges, ox sterling liabilities of an; hind 
'That also is impossible because the Indian payments 
in England in whole or in part are met by fresh 
issues of sti'rling loans Well, all these considera-^ 
tions point to the fact that unless pressure is brought 
to bear upon the authorities, and unless we regues't 
Parliament to institute an enquiry, there is no 
chance of the financial affairs of this country being 
properly controlled I, therefore, most heartily 
support the Resolution that has been placed before 
jjon. (Cheers) 





THE HONOURABLE pANDIT 
MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA 


One adequate support 

' JPor the calamities of mortal life ^ ’ 

' Exists — one only an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate howe'er 
Sad or disturbed is ordered by a Being 
- ' Of infinite benevolence and power, 

' Whose ever-lasting purposes embrace 
A U accidents, converting them to good 

’ • ’ * WoiJDSWORTH 

The Hon’ble. Pandil Madan Mohan Malaviya 
'•comes of an . orthodox and respected family of 
Brahmans who originally belonged to Malwa. One 
of his ancestors migrated from Malwa for Allahabad 
nearly fpnr hundred years ago, "The family has 
produced renowned Sanskrit scholars and authors 
for the last several generations Faudit Braj Nath, 
the father of the subject of this sketch who passed 
away only a few years ago at a ripe old ago, leaving 
several sons and daughters, was onb of the best 
scholars of his .time He was a reputed preacher 
whose popular exposition of the Srimat Bhagvat 
and other Puranas was much appreciated by high 
-and low 'alike. And such princes as the late 
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Maharajah of Durbhanga and the late Maharajah 
of Benares were among those who paid reverence 
to him and regarded him as almost a guru for 
his learning and piety. He produced several 
notable devotional works m Sanskrit, some of which 
have lately been published by his dutiful son The 
family was never in affluent cncumstances and it 
was at no small sacrifice that Pandit Braj Nath 
educated his several ch'Idren. And it was his good 
fortune to live >0 see the fruits of his self-abnegation 
m the career of at least one of his sons. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is his father’s 
third son He was born in his ancestral house at 
Allahabad on the 2Sth December, ISlil, and it was 
at his forty eighth year that he assumed the dis- 
tinguished office of President of India’s non-official 
Parliament Born and bred up at Allahabad, 
Pandit Madan Mohan’s love of and devotion to''bis 
native city has never known any bounds > 

Pandit Madan' Mohan Malaviya received' his 
education first in two Sanskrit Pathasbalas — the _ 
Dharma Jnanopadesh Pathashala and next the ~ 
YidyaDharma Yardhim Sabba, and later sent to an 
English School He passed his Entrance Exami- 
nation from the Allahabad Ztlla School and then 
joined the Muir Central College As a student he 
began to take warm interest m public questions,^ 
xeirgion and education being his favourite themes 
And to this day the two spheres of national life to 
which he is most drawn ace religion and education 
He was among the. founders of the^ Allahabad; 
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Literarj Institute and of the Hindu Sama] Pandit 
Madan Mohan’s < career as a student was not a 
.particularly hriliiant one He passed the Entrance 
Esamination of the Calcutta University (there was 
then no Allahabad University) in 1879, and E A in 
1881, and he graduated in 1884 It was not till 
seven years later that he became an LL B , while he 
discontinued his studies sometime after he had joined 
the M A class without waiting to take the degree. 

Not being well to do enough to remain a student 
after he became a B A , Pandit Madan Mohan took 
up the post of an Assistant Master m the 'G-overn* 
ment High School at Allahabad towards the end / of 
1884 He remained m the position till about the 
middle of 1887 on a salary of between Bs 60 and 
Bs 75, and It is interesting to recall thatamonghis 
students was his distinguished townsman Dr Satish 
Chandra Banerjee, though for a brief period only 
'Another noteworthy fact^which may be recalled with 
interest in theie days of strict prob.bitions andngid 
discipline is that his being a Government servant 
did not stand in the way of his participation m 
political movements , why, he spoke at the Congress 
itself while a Government ofccial, and his guru, 
Pandit Adityaram, always an independent man, 
* was also a delegate to the Calcutta Congress of 1886 
though he was at that time Professor in the Muir 
Central College Those seem to have been days of 
mild rule indeed. , 

Work m connection with the National Congress, 
of which more presently brougut Madan Mohan in 
s 
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contact with the late Bajah Bampal Singh of Kala 
Eanhar, who was proprietor of the paper called the 
J?«nd!uxfa7>, andon the Bajah who had always a 
kindly feeling lor the Pandit, offering him the 
editorship of the paper. Mr Malaviya relinquished 
the teachership for the place of editor and joined 
hiB new post in the middle of 1887, though reluc- 
tantly for he really regarded the profession of 
teacher as a sacred one and he at last'gaveitnpsonly 
because he believes that jonrnalism is only another 
form of educational work He remained editor of 
the Einduitan for two years and a half, his salary 
being Bs 200 He cond acted the paper with 
marked ability and moderation, so much so that an 
acknowledgment was-made of its public usofnlness 
in the Government Administration Beport itself. 
Pandit Madan Mohan’s direct connection with 
joptnalism'did not stop on his giving np the editor- 
ship of the Hivdustan He became editor of the 
Indian Union, an independent organ of Indian 
opimlTn with which the honoured name of Pandit 
Ajoudhia Hath was associated, cud did note little 
for that paper in collaboration with the esteemed 
townsman, Patidit Baldeo Ram Dave His connec- 
tion with Indian Union was kept up though not 
cxaetlj as editor, till its incorporation with the 
/diom/e of Lucknow Babu Brcbmanda Smba, 
nt present Secretory of the Upper India Couper 
P*ipcr Mill of Liitknov,', was the editor of the 
Indian Union m its later slagts, Pandit Madia 
Mohan’s mtecest m journalism and faith m the 
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Fiess.as a powerful factor in the formation of public 
opinion and in influencing the coarse of adminis- 
tration have not abated m the course of years. 
Only some years ago he felt so much the evil to the 
<community at large and to the rising generation 
^n particular, ^ of the onrush of ideas paraded 
as advanced but really smcidal ta progress of the 
•country, which a, section of the Press has taken to 
propagate with less wisdom than energy, 'that he 
started the weekly Hindi paper the A bhyudaya and 
laboured hard to make it informing and instructive 
"by himself contributing numerous articles^ jto its 
Golunins. The Ahhyudaya has made an excellent 
progress since it Was started and has done a deal of 
public service, but its proprietor has been out, of 
pocket to a considerable time on its account It 
IS intended to extend its usefulness by issuing it 
twice a week, and it is to be hoped that the bi- 
weekly Ahhyudaya may soon be an accomplished 
fact How keenly Pandit Madan Mohan felt the 
need of an “HngUsh Daily” at Allahabad to 
‘ voice the opinions and ventilate the grievances of 
the people of the Provinces, and how zealously he 
worked to bring the Leader into existence, are facts 
too recent and too well-known to need stating at 
length 

W V 

' While he was conducting the Hindustan he was 
pressed by men for whom he had the highest regard 
and who took a warm personal interest in the young 
man's rise, to qualify himself for the Bar, Among 
these were Mr. A.O. Hume of whom Pandit Madan 
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Mohan was a great favourite and at whose feet it is 
hiB pride to have sat The late Pandit Ajoodhia Nath, 
the late Bajah Bampal Singh and Pandit Sander 
Lai, who then as now, was a great friend of his ^ Pan- 
dit Madan Mohan himself was relnctant to a degree 
to become a pleader The bent of his i mind was 
for public work particularly in the fields of religion 
and education — and money-making as such had 
no attraction for him But he was prevailed 
upon to oveicome his unwillingness to become a 
lawyer, and he accordingly joined the law classes 
when he was editing the Hindustan He took his 
LL B degiee in 1891 and joined the High Court 
m 1893 Pandit Ajoodhia Nath once complatbed 
to Mr Home that since he bad taken to the study 
of law, Pandit Madan Mohan's interest in Congress 
work rather slackened “Quite right," said the 
old man with fatherly solicitude," “he must concen- 
trate all hiB attention on law ” And turning to 
Pandit Madan Mohan, Mr Hume spoke somewhat 
as follows — “Madan Mohan, God has endowed you 
with plenty of brains Slave at the piofession for ten 
years and you are bound to go to the top Then your 
public usefulness will increase greatly owing to the 
position you will attain, and you can do much for the 
country ” This piece of advice was never acted, 
upon The claims of various public works had 
' always the lion’s share of his time and attention, 
and though he has risen creditably high in the pro- 
fession and is recognised as a skilled and successful 
Advocate ho has never reached the first two or three 
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-places at' the bar This is entirely owing to his 
neglect > of opportunities ' which came to” him 
un'sought. " Malaviya had the ball at" his feet,” one 
of 'the Indian leaders of the local bar said once, ”bui< 
he refused to kick iti ” . 

We have said that even as a student Pandit 
Madan Mohan began to take an active interest in the 
public’ ' affairs of his country The Allahabad 
Literary Institute served as his training > ground. 
He found the Hindu Samaj with others and was 
one of its most active members. Politics, too, were 
not left alone. > v 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya joined the Indian 
I^ational Congress in 1886 when its second session 
was held at Calcutta under the presidency of <Mr. 
Ladabhai Haoroji Suddenly m the course of the 
proceedings when be heard other men speak, th^ 
ieelmg came to him that he might speak also, and 
encouraged by Pandit Adityaram, he made his first 
attempt. The man and the' speech alike produced 
a favourable impression, and this is how, Mr Hume 
spoke of them in the Introduction to the Beport 
of that year’s Congress — one of those masterly 
essays by the way which we so much miss in Con- 
gress Eeports df latter years — ” But perhaps the 
l^peech that was most enthusiastically received was 
one made by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 

. a high caste Brahman, who'se fair complexion and 
delicately chiselled features, instinct with intelleo- 
' tuality, at once impressed every eye, and who 
suddenly jumping upon a chair beside the President 
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might rouse the people to a sense of thei;c duty. The 
hint was at once taken up by Pandit Madan Mohan , 
he could not brook the idea of the representative 
character of the Congress suffering by. the remis's- 
ness of his native province, and not well circum- 
stanced as he was, be at once went on a tour in 
the province and worked at city after city amid 
environments by no means encouraging And it 
was a tribute to his capacity for breathing enthu- 
siasm into people that no fewer « than AS dele- 
gates came to distant Madras in that year, a 
number not equalled at any succeeding Madras 
Session. He also at the same time became at 
the instance of Mr. Hume, Secretary ' of ' the N,, 
W P. Association and of the standing Congress 
Committee, and remained such for many years. 
Mr. Hume was eager that after Madras, Allahabad 
should hold the "Congress and it was to Pandit 
Madan Mohan he turned to take up the idea to 
invite the Congress and hold a successful Session. 
The Congress of 1888 still remams perhaps the 
most interesting yet held Pandit Ajoodhia Hath 
had not joined the Eeception Committee at ffrst^ 
though Pandit Bishambar Nath did, but after he 
came in,' he contrib^uted very largely to the success 
'of its work as every one remembers with gratitude 
The working Secretary was Pandit Madan Mohan, 
and among other men who laboured must be men- 
tioned Bai Bahadur Lala Bam Obaran Das and 
Babu Charoo Chandra Mitra Again, when the Con- 
gress was invited to hold its eighth session at 
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AllahabadI in 1892, the gxievons calamity of the 
death of Pandit Ajoodhia Nath discouraged the 
people and many suggestions were made that the 
Joint General Secretary, Mr W 0 Bonnerjee, 
should be informed that the Congress could not be 
held here , but theie were a few stalwarts, for fore- 
most among them Pandit Madan Mohan who 
would not listen to counsels of despair And with 
Pandit Bishambar Nath, the unfailing old leader 
and sagacious counsellor at their head, the workers 
m the cause here held successful session that year 
at Allahabad He presided over the United Pro* 
Vinces Conference at Lucknow in 1908, and his 
election as President of the Parent movement itself 
m the year 1909, came fittingly and m the fulness 
of time. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya became a member 
of the 'Allahabad Municipal Board many years' ago 
and was its Vice Chairman on one or two occa- 
sions He wks elected a Fellow of the University 
fifteen years ago and succeeded Pandit Bishambar 
Nath as a member of the Legislative Council in 
1902 when the latter retired owing to mcieasing 
age Ever since he has been a member In the 
Council he has distinguished himself by the display 
of combined moderation and ability, spirit of 
independence os well a sense of responsibility His 
speeches on the Bun^lkhand Land Alienation Bill 
and the Excise Bill and on the annual financial 
statements bring into relief the aforesaid qualities 
in him and mark him out unmistakably from the 
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other members He has had to woik at considet* 
able disadvantage being almost alone to espouse 
popular opinions, but in the new Council he will 
have some of his fellow- workers as his colleagues 
to share his labours — notably the Hon’ble 
Pandit Moti Lai Nehru and the Hon’ble Babu 
Ganga Prasad Varma Pandit Madan Mohan gave 
valuable evidence before the Decentralisation Com- 
mission, the most important parts of his statement 
-dealing with the constitution of piovincial Govern- 
ments and financial decentralisation It is not a 
matter of surprise that after this career of useful- 
ness for his motherland and with a cleai knowledge" 
of the diverse economical problems of India which 
have , ail along been engaging his attention, he 
should have become a member of the Imperial 
Legislative Council of which he can rightly claim 
to be a factor in view of his high attainments 
and extraordinary abilities 
Pandit Madan Mohan took up the question of 
Court character m the proYince and worked hard 
at ihe matter for rather more than three years The 
complaint which he brought out on this subject was 
exhaustive of its 'kind and may be said to have gone 
along way to bring about the 'famous resolution 
of Sir Antony MacDonnell’s Government, which 
for several years after its issue formed the subject 
of so much controversy -and gave rise to a feeling 
of unjust bitterness m the mind of the Mahomedan 
'Community After all it was a very moderate re- 
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cognition of the claims of the Kagan character on 
the part of the Government 
Pandit Madan Mohan has evinced the deepest 
interest m the welfare of the student population 
and m order to relieve them of hardship in finding 
suitable ganrters at Allahabad wither the> come m 
large numbers from their native places in the 
mofussil, ho initiated in conjunction with the 
Hon’ble Pandit Sunder Lial, the movement in 
honour of Sir Antony MacJDonnell which has con- 
cretised in the Hindu Boarding House Pandit 
Madan Mohan, at the sacrifice of his steadily 
increasing professional woik which he could ill- 
aftord to do tiavelled long and far at his own 
expense to raise funds for the Boarding House 
and be has the satisfaction of seeing it to-day m a 
fiouriabing condition and serving the purpose 
fur whicla it was intended, very well indeed. 
The building itself, which was opened by Sir 
Anton} MacDonnell's successor, Sir James Ba 
Touche, 16 one of the few handsome structures of 
Allahabad HiS interest in educational matters led 
to hia appointment as a member of the school 
Committee of which the late Mr. Boberts waa 
Chairman, and it is known what part be took in 
the deliberations of the committee 

We have referred more than once to Pandit 
Madan Mohan’s zeal in religious matters It is 
one of the settled convictions of his life that 
religion is at the ioundation of all greatness 
- and goodness, and that without an abiding religious 
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faith no affair of man can succeed He believes*" 
in ritual and most of the ideas and practices of 
orthodox Brahmans and bopefnlly looks 'forward 
to a religions revival in the country He wants 
religions instructions to be imparted m school and 
has himself compiled text books which he hopes- 
may be found suitable He was the originator and 
the life and soul of the Sanatana Dharma Maha- 
sabha held at Allahabad m January. 1906, and it is 
no secret what expenditure of time, labour and 
money was borne by him to make the Sabha a- 
success ' ' 

It IS the combination of religious faith and zeal 
for the spread of sound education that will .make a 
man really healthy, wealthy and wise which lecb 
him to prepare his comprehensive scheme for the ' 
establisbment of a Hindu Unlveisity (Bharatiya" 
Viswa' Yidyalaya) at Benares It is not to be 
expected that there can be unanimity of opinion m 
regard to a complicated scheme of that descrip- 
' tion and even among those who are on the 'v^hole 
of his way of thinking there is naturally consider- ^ 
' able- misgiving about the ultimate success of so 
costly an undertaking But Pandit Madan Mohan’s, 
faith IS large and whoever may doubt and falter, he 
does not lose heart Hope eternal burns in him 
like a sacred pillar of fire In the 'language of' a 
friend he is inspired by something of holy madness 
^ for realisation of the University project and it is 
not impossible that one of these days its beginning ' 
at least may become a'fact It is well-known in 
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'the circle of his friends that ever since he put 
forward this scheme “ where scientific, technical 
and industrial education is to be combined with 
religious instruction and classical culture, ” he 
has been anxious to retire from his profes* 
Sion and dedicate himself to service for its rcalisa* 
tion , so ardently he believes that that will 
be the greatest means of the ' improvement of the 
condition of his country And it is believed — we 
may perhaps say feared — his iCircumstances are 'such 
— among those who know that now that his son 
'Pandit Bamakanta Malaviya has joined the High 
Court he contemplates to retire from bis profession. 

Pandit Madan Mohan has been an ardent cham- 
pion of the Swadeshi movement for the Iasi thirty 
years, So far back as 1881 a Deshi Tijaiat company 
was started at Allahabad to promote the use of 
indigenous manufactures, and Pandit Madan Mohan 
was one of the prominent supporters of the company 
And all these three decades he has consistently 
advocated the use of Swadeshi things wherevei they 
can be had, even if they are coarser and dearer 
than foreign manufacture citing the example of 
other countries which have preserved or promoted 
their industries by a similar policy Without ' 
being a boycotter he has always regarded it as 
part of his religious duty to/purohase country-made 
goods in prefcieacc to foreign ones even at sacrifice 
because by that means he would probably be the , 
means of finding food for some humble countrymen 
of his who might otherwise remain hungry. 
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Eecently bis interest in the industrial movement 
baa increased. He is among those who helped in 
bringing into existence the Indian Industrial 
Conference at Benares in 1905, and the United 
Provinces .Industrial Conference and the United 
Provinces Industrial Association at Allahabad in 
1907, and he has taken an active part in the 
deliberations of these bodies His interest in 
technical education is keen and one of the 
attiactions of his ^scheme of a University at 
Benares is that higher technical education is to 
be a most important feature of the University , He 
was member of the Nairn Tal Industrial Conference 
held by Sir John Hewett’s Government m 1907 
and he had no small share m starting the Prayag 
Sugar Company, Limited, which is the direct fruit 
of the First U,P Industrial Conference 
In private life Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is 
a vhry charitable man. There is no great benefac- 
‘ tion which can be mentioned to his credit,.but there 
are unnumbered small acts of kindness to the needy 
which in reality reveal a man's secret springs of 
action. He is deeply ' mterested in social and 
philanthropic work and is never happier than when 
engaged in relieving some human misery. 

^ " The drying of a single teat has more 

Of honest fame lihsn sheading seas of gore,” 

said Byron When plag'ue first broke out in Alla- 
habad the Collector, Mr. Ferard, o !>£., who has 
always been a popular officer, asked Pandit Madan 
Mohan, who wasaVice-Ghairinanof the Municipal 
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Board, to help m taking steps to prevent the disease' 
from spreading He did so oheerfnlly.- For over a 
foitnight he personally snpermtended the disinfec- 
tion of a dark lane in a mandi where it had broken 
out and where deaths had occurred in almost every 
house His example was followed hy his fellow- 
'Oommissioners when the disease spread to otuer 
parts of the city He then initiated the movement 
the establishment of a health camp in Sohbatia 
Bakh in which about 1,900 families found absolute 
protection fiom plague Mr Malaviya used to 
attend the camp both morning and evening in the 
'first year He also used to go to see the plague 
hospital and encouraged people to go there. In the 
following year the health camp became so popular 
that at one time nearly 3,000 persons were living 
-in perfect safety there. 

In the Iiegislative Council he has earnestly urged 
'the Government to encourage the building of model 
hustees by Government, and the establishment of ' 
liukerganf with its excellent rows of houses is part 
at least the result of his advocacy. He has also been 
u^ing for years the opening up of congested areas 
in the larger cities of the province which is being 
carried out now m 'Allahabad and Oswnpore 
\ Pandit Madan Mohan was a member of the 
Sanitarj Conference held at Naim Tal by the 
Xiocal Government The idea of the establishment 
of a Hindu University at Benares for which the 
Pandit has been incessantly labouring has be- 
come an accomplished fact. The foundation 
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stone -for the University btolding was laid 
by Lord U!ardinge' amidst circttbastances >of the 
most ttnparalleled pomp 'and enthusiasm in the 
presence of the ruling princes and nobles of the 
country In his splendid speech to the assembled 
magnates, the' Ex-Viceroy , referred in glowing 
terms to the untiring labours of the Pandit ,and 
the Maharaia of Durbuhgha to whom all India 
owes a deep debt of gratitude for their great service 
in the national.cause 

Mr Malaviya has always been a staunch and 
persistent advocate of the ' industrial regeneration , 
of India. ' When the Industrial Commission pre- 
sided by Sit Thomas Holland was appointed to 
collect evidence in respect of the mdustiial possi- ' 
bilities of'the land, Mr. Malaviya was invited by 
the Government to be a member of the Commission 
The Commission concluded its labours towards end 
of 1918 and Mr. Malaviya submitted a dissenting 
minute in which be ha^s drawn pointed attention 
to the gross neglect of Indian interests by the 
Government and has inveighed against the step 
Motherly care which Government has taken when- 
ever Indian interests were concerned The dissent- 
ing minute’ of ; Mr Malaviya is a masterly 
criticism of the Government’s industrial policy and 
is bound to be of peimanent importance as such 
Mr Malaviya was one of the nineteen members 
of the Imperial Legislative Council who signed and 
published the draft scheme of reforms now known 
■as the Memorandum of the Nineteen. The memo- 
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random was approved by the Indian National 
Congress and the Moslim Lieague and declared to 
contain tho irroducibto minimum of reforms which 
alono could satisfy Indian public opinion. The 
cardinal features of the draft scheme were dscai 
autonomy and a complete snhordination of' the 
Executive to the Xicgi stature ~tbc nine qua non of 
full and responsible self-government Instead of 
full and responsible self-government, the Mont- 
ford scheme of leforms has given what is called 
an opportunity of training ourselves for it, as 
if wo are not now fit for it and as if it is not our 
birth-right 

The atrocities perpetrated by the authorities 
m the Punjab evoked a very strong protest from 
Mr Malaviya in the Imperial Legislative Council 
and the series of searching questions which he 
put to the Guvernment perturbed the official 
bepches in no small measure Indeed, so exas- 
perated was Sir Michtel O’Dwjer at the fearless 
criticism of Pandit Malaviya that he could find 
no arguinent^but personal abuse in his reply for 
which the Viceroy had to openly lebube him 
Pandit Malaviya’s labours on the oongress Com- 
mittee which enquired^ into the Punjab disorders 
and his untiring efforts in the Imperial Legislative 
Council to have justice done to the helpless victims 
in ijhe Punjab are beyond all praise The syste- 
matic and stubborn ^ esiatence which Government 
has offered at every turn whenever Mr Malaviya 
has pleadedjfor^jnstice being done to his country- 
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men has to some extent at least shaken 
his 'faith in the Government and to that 
extent at feast' 'he has signified his protest ’ 
by withdrawing his candidature for election 
to the new Eeformed Legislative Assembly. 
Though not a non- co-operator in piactice,. he 
^ approves of the movement in principle as the only 
possible and ultimate way of' making the Govern- 
ment feel that the many and gi;ievous wrongs which 
the Bureaucracy has mfiictbd oa India must at once 
. be redressed by the immediate grant of Swaraj/ 
For all his services to the motherland in cham- 
pioning the cause of Self-Government, of national 
education and industrial regeneration, Mr Malaviya 
, has the fullest assurance that his countrymen owe 
him a veiy deep debt of gratitude and it is our 
, sincere prayer that he may ‘be spared for many 
years to dome to further promote the welfare ,of 
India which he has at heart 

f 



INDIA’S DEMAND 


[Speech delivered by the Hon Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malttviyn before an open air meeting h^d in 
Madras on Slst January, 1917, undir the auspices 
of the Provincial Congress Committee — ] 

^ * 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — When several days ago 
I received a wire from my esteemed friend -.Dewan 
Bahador Govindaragbava Aiyar asking me to address 
yon on the nature of onr demands for political pro- 
gress after the war, I respeotfnlly begged him to 
excuse me But he and other friends who co-ope- 
rated with him were insistent It is in obedience _ 
to their command that I am here to-day m your 
midst. ^ 

^Gentlemen, you all know what the situation at 
the present time is The empire to which we have 
the honour to belong is still busy lighting one of 
the most devastating wars that have been known to 
history. It is siiii putting forth us mighty efforts 
in the cause of liberty and righteousness and every- 
one of ns must feel — I am 'sure we do feel — that 
onr first and foremost duty is to render every possi- 
ble .is'sistance that we can m the prosecution of 
the war to a satisfactory end I am glad to think 
that onr people have not failed to respond to the 
call of duty, (cheer*;), that ever eince the news of 
Ibc declaration of the war was communicated to 
India onr princes and our people have vied with each 
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other in loyally offering all the assistance that 'we 
can to His Majesty’s Government I am sore I 
speak the sentiment of you all .and the whole -ot 
India,when I say that so long as the war lasts our 
jpeoplewill loyally do then duty "to England in her 
great hour of trial and I hope we shall have the 
satisfaction of saying that England has emerged out 
of her tr.al covered with, greater glory for having 
fought successfully in defence of the liberties of 
small nations and of the cau^ of righteousness all 
over the world 

I aur sure all of us agree as to this part of the 
duty, as to this aspect of the situation But there 
IB another and that is that the mighty war has 
brought about a great change o? ideas all over 
the British' Empire It has made people realise 
that things as they exist cannot go on without 
a standing " menace to the happiness of small 
nations It has made even big nations lealise 
tEat they cannot be sure of their position^ in the 
future unless they form a lasting alliance and re- 
organise the empire on a larger and broader basis 
Questions of reconstruction of the empire have been 
engaging the minds of the best statesmen in England 
and the British empire generally , We have been 
■cautioned to keep quiet for a little longer bur 
friends, some^of our critics, have been advising us 
not to^ raise any question of- problems after the 
war If our people are not doing all that >is their 
ffuty in cbnnection with ■ the war at the present 
moment 1 should have understood lihe force of that 
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bdvice But when we aie doing all that the pcesont 
demands, I cannot undeistand why anybody should' 
Cfuatrel with us, because we also looh ahead 
and look around and take note of things that ate' ‘ 
goin^ in order that our interests in the future may ' 
not be jeopardised You aie aware that whiled we- 
ars being counselled to remain silent, to say nothing 
of the aftoL-probleins, British statesmen themselves 
do not appreciate the value of that advice and 
while the war cabinet is busy with preparations for , 
the vigorous prosecution of the war, there are 
others not less lesponsihle, who are busy devising 
what means should be adopted to broadbase the 
empire on a larger and strongei foundation You 
know that the Government have summoned 'an 
Imperial War Council You know that in this 
country also and in England many other problems 
which affect the industries and the commerce 
of the English nation and the empire are engaging 
the attention of committees which nave' been' 
constituted by Government So far as political 
matters are concerned colonies have long been 
invited to take more close^ interest in the civil 
aide of the administration of the empire Ministers 
have been invited from the dominions and they 
have long been in close communication and 
concert with English Ministers Not only that, 
but it is an open secret that so far as our country 
'' Is concerned Liord'Hardinge sent a despatch to 
the Secretary of State recommending certain ''' 
•reforms which he thought should be iptroduced 
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after the war It has l^esn stated m .the pttblic' 
press — and it has ^not been contradicted — that' 
out present Viceroy has sent a similar despatch j 
to the Secretary of State making' certain ,~re-; 
'Commendations about changes after the war. 
We are also aware that certain gentlemen who do$ 
not belong to this country have been busying them-' 
selves in propagating ideas as ^to how the adairs of 
•the empire should be reconstructed. ' < 

You all know what the Bound Table Propaganda, 
IS (Shame i) Do not cry ‘shame’ on them , They 
are doing what they think it to be their' duty. Let^ 
ns do ours (Laughter). These gentlemen have 
coxae to the concjnsjon—mind yon, many eaiiaeat 
members of the Government seem to be of the sam6 
•opinion with them — that the British Bnapire cannot 
stand and must suW m the future unless the 
dominions and the mother-country co-operate with 
'each other for purposes of the Empire That is their, 
deliberate conviction, and therefore they aie honest- 
ly working out a scheme by which the Dominions 
’Shall not only send their man-power in support of tbe 
mother-country in times of war, but the Ministers of 
the dominions shall take a regular part in the ordt-, 

' nary regular administration of the affairs of the 
Empire ^ou know that the British Empiye without 
India would not be worth speaking of as an Empire, 
(Hear. Hear) You know that though India is 
a dependency yet it is the brightest jewel in the 
British Grown, (cheers), and therefore they have 
been compelled to give some attention to India^ 
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They form Bound Table groups in 'which un- 
fortunately other officials mix lihemselves up. 
(Shame) These Bound Table groups have been' 
at work. They are regularly collecting data, 
statistics, by means of which and through which 
they create certain conviction in the minds of 
theBnglish people and the people of the British 
Bmpire, which seriously affects oui .position in 
the future They are convinced, they have de- 
cided it, without of course asking us to take' pait 
in their discussion, they have decided that India is 
not fit foi self-government yet (shame) and they ate 
now thinking how to gat over this problem, because 
the union of all^ parts of the empite is essential for 
the empire Indhb is not a self-governing colony, 
therefore India cannot be put on a footmg of equa- 
lity with the self-governing domufions of the 
empire , how then is the futme reconstruction of 
the empire to be carried out I am not going into 
the question further except to show to yon that 
both in England and in this country an active 
propaganda is being carried on and has long been 
earned on with Jibe distinct and definite object of 
creating a certain class of opinion which will affect 
the future of India and the British .Empire I put- 
it to my Ehrdpean friends, I put it to officials and 
non-officials alike — particularly do I address this 
question to officials, many if not most of whom are 
not unaware — that these aftei-war problems have 
formed the subject of cbnsid eration by the Imperial 
Government and are ^to-day and have been for 
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-some time past discussed by many officers of 
G-overnment m this land If that is so, why pray 
to fret if yon find that we Indians too begin to 
think that it would be a culpable neglect of duty 
-to disregard and to postpone the consideration of 
this question. 

That is my apology, if apology were needed, for 
> taking np this question of India's demand to-day. 
Let me, before I pass onto another subject, not'omit 
to mention one other consideration You know~tbat 
while our friendly critics advise silence on our part a 
man like Lord Sydenham, who was for' five years 
Governor of Bombay and who still eats the salt of 
India, has written two articles in the Ntneteentk 
Cenitiry, in which he has laboured to demolish 
the proposals of reform which have been submitted 
by 19 elected members jof 'the Imperial Legislative 
Council (Shame) ^ ' , 

t * 

My dear friends, T would ask you again-not to'cry 
f shame on him The^shame will be -upon us if 'we 
allow fifim and others like him to succeed in , their 
efforts (Cheers) Lord Sydenham tells us in most 
solemn words — and he is a friend qf India — and he 
- tells us that he is most anxious for the welfare of 
India. He feels that there will b'e danger if these 
proposals are not rejected ^e has also told us 
that if they are not rejected trouble will arise 
That being the state of affairs we have to take note 
of the events and to find out what your duty is. 
Lord Sydenham with thp authority that belongs 
to bis position told the British public and the 
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Civilised world generally what we Indians desire. 
And according to Jus reading of the sitnationr he 
has criticised onr action How far he has correctly 
represented oaif position, it is necessary for ns to 
understand In one place discussing the unfitness of 
India for anything like Self-Government he tells the 
readers /of the Nineteenth Century that '‘there is > 
scarcely a week m which distnrbance in some part of 
India 18 not averted by the cool and prompt interven- 
tion of district officers ” (Laughter ) Genilemeo, 
that is the measure of truth which you find in the 
statements of an ex-Governor of the large province 
of Bombay. Then also he tells the readers of the' 
Nineteenth Century that these nineteen members 
a!re self-seeking men who represent people and ' 
that, they have asked for these reforms in order that 
they should get more power, power which they will ' 
use to the detriment of the -interests of the great 
mass of the Indian people We shall have to - 
examine the position a bit I will show you how 
serious that position is, how urgently necessary it 
IS He also says that we people are trying by menace 
and agitation to force the hands of Government 
in regard to the reforms that we have advocated — 
how very untrue it is I need hardly say to you But 
that IS the situation and it is necessary that we ' 
should make it clear what we want and what we do 
not want and how do we propose to achieve it In 
a consideiation of that (Question the first thing which 
18 important to tell Lord Sydenham and those who' 
may be of his way of thinking that we do not want 
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•what he says we do want. (Laughter). For instance 
iie says . “ The Germans are making a determined 
efiort for easWn domination and the whole of the, " 
future oi India is at stake This is the moment 
selected by a small group of politicians whose total 
electorates number a few thousands in hundreds of 
millions — it IS not the fault of the Members but of 
the Government — to advance claims of their party — 
mark you the words — to assume control of the 
Government' of India” 

A greater untruth never was uttered, We ' have 
not sought to assume control of the Government 
of India. We have sought that we .should have 
an affective voice in the carryihg on of the Govern- 
ment of India (bear, hear), I .will make that ' 
clear to you' You have 'read the memorandum, 
which was presented by 'the 19 elected members 
of the Supreme Council I will not dwell upon that 
because all the reforms which have been embodied in 
that memorandum have now been embodied in the 
resolutions of the Congress and the Moslem League 
and the whole scheme of reforms is before the 
! public They have been elaborated in the joint 
scheme prepared by the AlMndia Congress Com- 
mittee and the Committee of the All-India Moslem 
League and accepted and adopted *by two great 
organisations at Lucknow barely a month ago. Now 
yon will see that we have taken care to see in the 
preamble of that resolution " that havihg regard to 
the fact that the great communities of India ace the 
anheritors of the ancient civilization and have shown 
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great capacity for Government and administration 
and to the progress in education and public spirit 
which we have made during the hundred years of 
Sritish rule and having regaid to the fact that the 
present system of Government does not satisfy the 
legitimate aspirations of the people and has become 
unsuited to the existing conditions and require- 
ments, the Congress is of opinion that the time has^ 
come that His Majesty the King*Emperoi should 
be pleased to issue a proclamation dnnouncing that 
it IS 'the aim and intention of British policy to con- 
’ fer Self-Government in India at an early date *’ 
(Cheers) Have we asked to assume control of the 
Government of India? In the next para the Con- 
gress demands that a definite step should be taken 
towards Self-Government by grant of reforms The 
scheme prepared by thq Congress and the Moslem 
^ League is that definite steps should be taken to- 
wards Self-Government That is neither Home 
Buie nor Self-Government on the lines of tbe^ 
Colonies > or '.Pominions Noto^y that, we have 
made it very clear in the details of the scheme that 
we are not asking for what may be described as i 
Home Buie, namely, complete control of home 
affairs by our own people We have asked for 
only steps to be taken What aie the steps, the 
more important steps 9 

The first is that m, all Executive Councils, Pro- 
vincial and Imperial, half the number of Members 
should be Indians , the Viceroy will' preside over 
the Councils He will have the , power to veto 
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He will be free to a vote either with Indian mem- 
bers or with English Members as he may like Even 
if a proposition should |be carried he will have the 
power to veto the resolution. You know at present 
that the Government have recognised the wisdom, 
the ]ustice of admitting Indians into the Executive 
Oouucils. We have now m the Imperial Council _ 
and every provincial council at least ' one Indian 
Member All that we urge is this We think from 
experience which our friends have gained that the 
presence of one Indian Member is a matter of 
very little importance He is not able to ' present 
the Indian View as effectively as he would like to 
do, his friends against him ,on the other side often 
, are numerous ,/ therefore, we feeHhat if we have 
half the Council composed of Indians there will 
be a chance, bu| a bare, chance, of knowing the 
Indian view and a question being accepted by the 
Executive Council We do not propose any altera- 
tion m the constitution of the Government. We 
do not want any system which exists to be radically 
rooted out and something new to be placed instead. 

' All that we urge is that certain members of the 
Civil Service, should be selected as members of the 
Executive Council and a certain number of Indians 
of ability, position and experience should be appoint- 
, ed to the Executive Council It is the 'Executrre 
Government which deals executively with all mat- 
ters that affect our welfare Will anybody tell you 
that this 15 anything like wishing to fissunle control 
of the Government of India (No, no) What is 
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'the next important demand that we have made ? 
Before I leave that sabjeot, let me tell yon that 
ibeie is not the smallest justification for any sensi- 
ble man to oppose this demand. People may agree 
or may not agree. The reform may come early or 
late We hope and we mean that it should come 
early Even if it should come late, there is Dothmg 
m the demand which won'id make any sensible man 
who has any real concern for India and England 
to be mnch npset by such a proposal lit present 
we know that there are several members of the 
Indian Civil Service who have distinguished them* 
-selves very much as very superior human beings, 
•(Laughter) We know that many of them do not 
render a very creditable account of tbemselvos even 
when they have been appointed members of the 
Executive Council, and we feel that we could have 
in our midst a number of men not less capable, 
not less qualified and not less experienced to advise 
the Government particularly where an Indian 
jjoint of view is concerned 

What IS the nevt important proposal in oui 
scheme of reforms ? It is that the resolutions 
of the Legislative Council should bo binding 
upon the Executive Government, unless vetoed 
bj Ibe Governor General m Conned provided 
-however that if the resolution is again passed 
by the Council after an interval of not less than 
one year it must be given effect to If we put 
forward such a proposal it is because that the 
•experience of many years of the present Council 
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has convinced ns of the necessity for such a 
proposal. We have moved resolution after resolu* 
tion in the Imperial Council and except when the 
Government has seen it ht to accept the resolution 
moved by us, every one of them has been , rejected. 
We feel that tliis is an intolerable situation We 
are certain when we are not less interested and 
less honestly anxious for the welfare of our own^ 
country and countrymen than our esteemed JSuro 
pean friends of the Executive Council are It is they 
who decide whether a resolution passed by the Legis- 
lative Council shall be accepted or shall not be accept- 
ed If I may tell younn confidence, often it is not/ 
the Executive Government as a w^ole which decides' 
it. It is often the secretary of the department or 
the member or both of them that decide whether a 
resolution shall be accepted or not It does not go 
even to the Executive Council 'Whatever decision 
IS arrived at by the secretary and the member is 
accepted by the test of the Executive Council.' 
That IS the state of afiairs, and the result is that 
our most earnest endeavours to push forward the 
reform m domestic matters jn various ways are 
frustrated We feel that the time has come that in 
matters which afiect our domestic progress the 
voice of the representatives of the people should 
have greater weight than she voice of those who are 
permanent ojOdcials m administration We feel that 
there is a greater chance of progress being achieved 
if such a reform is carried out What is |it that has 
led us to this experience? For instance, we want- 
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to pro note education Our late lamented brother 
bfi G okhale — (cheers) — made a noble endeavour to 
introduce a Bill which was to permit the local 
bodies to make education compulsory in certain 
areas under certain conditions It was'defeated and 
notwithstanding all the promises which the Gov- 
ernment made then and have repeated since ele- 
mentary education has not very much more advanced 
than it was at that time. We feel that the progress 
that is necessary in the direction of elementary 
education will not be achieved unless we obtain a 
real voice in determining the policy and the ^ork of 
the Government That is only one illustration I 
could give you a dozen The resolutions of the 
Congress during the last thirty years, every single 
resolution would furnish one if not more instances 
in support of this proposal There is the question . 
of indentured labour You bad a great meeting 
yesterday in your own city We ’have been crying 

for several years that indentured labour should be 
abolished We have not yet succeeded Govern- 
ment have accepted the resolution recommending 
that indentured labour should be abolished But 
the abolition has not yet come 1 do not know 
how much longer you have to wait before it will 
come to pass If tbo representatives of the people 
had real and effective voice m, the administration 
of the country’s nffitirs, this hateful system, 
tnis abominable system of indentured labour would 
have been put an end to many many years ego. 
Taao again the question of the separation of the 
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judicial and executive funcfejons Thiry-one long^ 
years stand behind’ ifc m support of it ‘and yet it 
seems to be as far as ever We do not know 
whether, unless the present system of Government 
IS radically changed, this proposition has any 
chance of being carried out, I say that m sadness. 
It IS no pleasure to me to be arraigning Govern- 
ment to b'e giving you instanced after instances, 
where Government have failed to carry out the' 
measures calculated, according' to'the^ judgment of 
^the representatives of the people to promote 
popular welfare. These instances are many That 
is why we say that if the representatives of the 
people in the Legislative Council carry a proposi- 
tion m favour of a certain measure of reform it 
should be binding upon the Executive Government 
and it^ should be carried out We do not want to 
assume control of the Government of India We 
have provided that if in the opinion of the Ticeroy 
it IS not right that such a resolution should be 
given effect to at once, the Viceroy might veto it, 
but we again ^ add, in order to make progress 
possible and for no other reason, we add, if the 
resolution is again passed by the Council after an 
interval of not less than one year, it must be given 
effect to Let me explain to yon the' reason , 
Government wish that we should not impugn their 
motives^ and the support of Government con- 
stantly tell ns that we should not impute bad 
motives to Government. I entirely agree m that view. 

I only ask that these supporters of Government and 
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of a few thonsand rnpees had no chance of 
being carried by the members ' of the Liegisla- 
tive Connell, nnless the member m charge of the 
department, or the Secretary, or both accepted the 
proposition I have found it on my own personal 
experience , I will tell you what it was. Merely as 
a test proposition, merely in order to see whether 
it was possible for us to carry a proposition against 
the Government' and also in the hope 'that the 
Government might see the reasonableness of accept- 
ing the proposition, I moved a year ago that a sum 
of twelve thousand rupees should be transferred 
from one bead and putiunder another head to pro- 
vide for the promotion of indigenous industries , 
Will yon believe it 9 The resolution was not' 
accepted by Government. 'I pressed for a division , 

I was not going to give it up A solid nia]*ority of 
Government officials -voted against it and the pro- 
position' was dead A sum of Bs 12,000 could not 
be transferred from one bead to the other because 
the member in charge was not convmced that it 
was right that it should be done — to do what 9 — 
to promote indigenous industries, not to create 
‘ any mischief, not a greater mischief than /the ^pro- 
motion of indigenous industries This has been 
the fate of many resolutions That in matters 
affecting our internal progress we find* from the 
experience of the last thirt 3 years we are not able 
to influence the decision of the executive Govern- 
/ ment to the extent that we think we should, and 
we find the progress has been very slow. 

10 ' 
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We are also confronted with the fact that while we 
m^lndia have made such slow progicss a neighbour- 
ing eastern country like Japan has risen from the 
low position which it occupied, from the position of 
backwardness which it occupied in 1868 to a position 
when there is no nation in the woild who will not 
be glad to call it its ally It has forcoH for itself a , 
position in the comity of nations where the friend- 
ship of Japan is of very great and of substantial 
value How has that been brought about ? It has 
been brought about by a policy of pi ogress m all 
directions It has been brought about by the desire 
of those statesmen entrusted with the Government 
of Japan'to promote the welfare of the people of 
Japan in every possible way which was open "to 
them Gentlemen, what we desire is this We have 
accepted the King-Emperor We accepted Her 
, late Majesty Queen Victoria as our Sovereign 
•when the direct Guvernment of India was 
iiHUbferced from the company to the Crown 
We have given proofs, mirumerable proofs, of 
to 8 oiucecity of our feeling towards out sovereign 
anu we feoi that being snbjccis nf an enlightened 
sovoteiga of the King of Engh'nd ■we ought to 
make not le*s progress than th** people of Jauan 
have made in their land .‘Hear, hoir) We feel 
that ? till on t right that a suo’ild call npoo those 
who serve m this country to serve His Majesty's 
Govnrninpnt in any form or capacity, to taito us 
into tueir council >ind to march' forward in all direc- 
tions in Older that India should 1111110 as grcit 
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an advance and a rapid advance^ as Japan^ bas' 
achieved in the last thirty or^orty^ years. We feel 
that it 18 out right to do so * And 'what is' more.' 
We feel convinced that this progress will be and ' 
shall be brought abont if there is a better apprecia** 
tion of our efforts and of our co-operation and if 
there is a better understanding of our position. Here 
let me tell you this I wish I was -addressitfg an' 
English audience instead of addressing you. But 
let me say it — as it has come to me and I shall not 
4 void it — 1 Wish I could make Englishmen under- 
stand the' real feelings of the educated people of 
India I wish they could understand that we are. 
children of an ancient civilisation, that we have 
inherited a glorious past, < that we are pioud of outi 
past and wish to be proud of our future. Along these 
we should make them understand that having been> 
brought into contact with English civilisation and 
with Englishmen in India, having studied their 
literature — most glorious perhaps so far^as politics 
is concerned in the world — having studied their glo-* 

' nous litei ature, having imbibed deep the principles 
of freedom, love of liberty and the love of nationality 
which breathes in the pages of English writers, we 
have cultivated in our hearts an appreci-rwon of the 
English character v/hich they do not understand 
and which I really wish they should understand. 
We have the conviction that there is no other 
notion on earth which we should like to accept for 
ihe English nation so far as out relation with 
foreign nations is concerned It is our deliberaia 
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conviction that with all the faults which the English 
people have — and I am sorry they have many — ^we 
feel they have got virtnes and good points of which 
they may well be proud They are the people from 
whom the civilised nations of the present day have 
inherited the system of popular admmistiation. It 
has been the glory of England that it is promoting 
the welfare of mankind for the greater part of the 
globe at present We have no wish therefore to 
sever our connection frotn England But we have 
every wish that the connection established be made- 
increasmgly and more and more honourable and 
less and less galling to us We should feel in being 
the subjects of one pi the best kings of one of the 
most advanced countries we shall have the advan- 
tages which should come to us from having a king 
of our own, an Emperor of onr own nationality 
It is m this spirit that we wish to • co-operate with 
' -out English fellowmen in the task of improving onr 
' country in the task of promoting progiess, of pio- 
moting the welfare of the people of this country* 
But as I have told you we want this odnneotion to he 
incieasingty more honourable and we cannot tolerates 
the present disabilities under which we labour I 
say we cannot tolerate You might say you have 
not power, therefore you tolerate I am speaking 
of the moral foice not of biute physical force 
Because brute physical force has been discredited 
to-day by the great devastating war of Europe I am 
speaking of the moral force, of moral considerations 
snd 1 say that we educated inen of India cannot- 
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tolerate the many’ disabilities under which we labdiib 
*t present and therefore we feel it is om duty- to 
eee everything that lies in bur power and ‘tr^ 
constitutionally to bring these facts to the notice ' 6 f 
the Government', 'and to our fellowmen m Bnglan'^ 
and to press for reform and to see that they arb 
carried ont ^ ' > 

That gives you the pith of the reforms that the 
Congress and the Moslem League have put forward’. 
I need not take you through the rest of them. Bht 
there is a very small provision to which I mnsli 
-claim your/attention It may be said if you 'ge^ 
■this power what 18 left to' Government, you 'will 
. be supreme, it will be Home Buie, self-governmet& 
in the fullest sense of the word But we waht ''tS 
prepare for it , We want to tike definite * steps foir 
it We are not ashing for it ' It is for that 
reason I want to draw your 'attehtioh to this impolt- 
eiut provision that the Imperial Legislative 'Council 
shall have no power to interfere with the Govern- 
ment of India’s direction of the military affaivEs and 
ibe foreign and political relations of India including 
the declaration of war, the making of peace and 
entering into treaties Home Buie \71ll mean the 
exercise of these powers except/ perhaps that you are 
•fn alliance with anothbr Government to make war 
and peace. We have deliberately excluded these 
points from the exercise of their power Does^ that 
look like asking to assume the control of the 
-Government of India (No, no) We leave the 
power of direction of military affairs to the Govem> 
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xnent Tbatshonld set at lestall craven fears of 
the power of people’s representatives being exercised 
to the detiiment of public interest We say we 
shall not interfere with foreign and political rela- 
tions Onr proposals, if accepted, would only affect 
the domestic matters m which the progress of the 
people IS concerned It will not affect the power 
of theG-overnment. There are other powers, reserved 
to the Governor-General — the pow er to veto We 
ask -that definite steps should be taken as steps 
towards Self-Government and we have not asked 
for Self-Government 1 wish we were in a position 
to asl^for Self Government to-day and I regret we 
areinot We are no,t asking for it Our critic 
lAouId not criticise us on a wrong basis and on a 
wrong data and sbonid not try to misrepresent us . 

With regard to the financial proposals, we ask 
that all sources of income and items of expenditure 
ahnll be embodied in the budget and the budget 
shall be submitted for the vote of the Imperial 
liOgislative Council I have indicated to you 
the limitations wh'ch we have placed Financial 
proposals which affect military and other matters 
will not be affected. The reason is that we find 
the Indian Civil Service contains many honour- 
able men, and many generous hearted men, but 
which does not contain only honourable and gener- 
ous hearted men, to take undue advantage of the 
situation in India. They have a dominating voice 
ID the" administration of India’s affairs and they 
have carried measures affecting their own powers 
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ftnd their own salaries which, they should not have 
carried' I need only refer to the exchange compen- 
sation allowance, a matter which nobody can justify 
and a thing which will stand for ever ' against the 
Civil Service of India It has been ' possible under 
the present system for the Government to increase 
the expenditure in various ways, without going to 
the details of it, without the Council having ah > 
opportunity of discussing the details *^We wish 
that such a thing should become impossible 
, This' reminds - 'me of a, very great danger with 
which you are threatened at the present moment ; 
you know that the^report of the Public Services 
Commission has now become public I bad a sus- 
picion — many of us had it — that the report was so 
bad that .the 'Government were very ’unwilling to 
publish it and our apprehensions have been justified 
It IS impossible for me to speak of the recommenda- 
I tions in the ian^age of moderation I feel that , 
the Commission have done a very ' great wrong to 
the cause of India •''.and JSngland, that they have 
murdered justice, (hear, heai), that they have done 
great wrong not only to the youth of India but to- 
the youth of" England m showing by the recom- 
mendation that they have got a very poor opinion 
of the youth of England, by showing that they^are 
afiaid that in an open and fair competition the 
bright and talented youth of England will not be 
able to stand their own against the mefdciently, 
insufficiently English 'educated -youth of India 
What else can be the reason for that unfortunate 
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recommendation that simnltanoous ctaminations 
fihonld not be held for the Civil Service in Tndm and 
in lUngland? Justice demanded it; so* far back ns 
1860 a committee recommended it to the Secretary 
of State as the fairest measnre that can be mtro* 
dnced The Act of 1833 declared that Indians conld 
be appointed to all poats for which they may be^oali- 
fied by their edncntion and ability The Ptoclnniv 
tion of 1858 repented it. and when the matter was 
considered after the Qaoen assnmod the reins of 
Government m this countiy, it was recognirod by 
a committee on whico no Indian sat, by a committee 
of honest hononrable English gentlemen that an 
examination simnltan^-onsly held in India and 
England would be the fairest course to adopt, to 
give the youth of India an eqnal chance with the 
English youth It would bo never quite eqO'tl, for, 
oven then the English youth would have to study 
through the medium of thoic raotliot longoc 
whetc.'is the Induin youth would have to atadf 
through the medium of a very diOIcuIt and lawless 
foreign tongue Bat, such as it was, thoy regarded 
it — and we feel gratefnl to them — that that woo’d 
be a measure of justice and the fairest co if I > 
adopt, and that after aO > t> irs pcu'gro” under British 
rule and only J years after Ih*' c^’tobltsbro mt of 
the Universities, iivhon there vv»ri*not miny sc'i’fo's 
aud colleges in et.sKace and when SIih>« and 
Sbabtsf'carr and Urrlwrl Spenc^'rand Mdl bad nit 
H T stridiel n't they tf c ?a-<t 

eo >*.3rn in India. IV- had not many tbpsTandr cS 
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students crowding for education into schools and. 
colleges and acquiring education at the greatest 
sacrifice as our young men are doing After 60 years 
of this widespread edncational effort instituted by the 
Government for which we feel grateful these English 
commissioners have told us that it is not right even , 
now to introduce examinations simultaneously m 
India and in England and have recommehded that 
ihe examination should be held for filling ''up a 
pertain number of posts only in India We do not 
want any favour but an‘‘ open competition without 
any limitation We ask whether out numbers are 
small or great, there should be only one list Why 
they would, not recommend, I cannot understand 
except it be that they want that the youth of 
England should be supported by artificial advant> 
ages and that the youth of India should be exposed 
to artificial disadvantage m ,this matter I will not 
dwell longer That has been already dealt with by 
our vigilant press, some of whose representatives ate 
present here. (Cheers) They have dealt with it very 
fully and effectively We shall have to deal with the 
injustice of this recohimendation at another time 
Especially the proposals in regard to salaries and 
pensions While we have been crying out that 
the salaries paid to the Civil Service in India are 
higher than the salaries m any part of the world, 

' while we have been crying out that indigenous 
agency should be substituted in a larger measuie in 
order that these salaries should be reduced and 
the cost of the administration should be diminished 
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here are proposals for acfiaallj adding to these 
' salaries and giving better pensions than obtained 
before the Commission came Therefore. it is 
that we have recommended that the financial ' 
plroposals relatmg'to source of income and source 
of expenditure shall be embodied in 'Bills 1 need 
not take you through the rest of the recommenda-' 
tions I ask you to say whether these provisions 
ace such that if they are carried out they will 
transfer the control of the Government from the 
Government of India to the representatives' of the' 
people, I will not dwell upon the proposals relating 
to Provincial Councils In regard to Provincial 
Councils Lord Sydenham recognises that provincial 
autonomy should’ be given to India which was 
promised in the despatch of the Government of 
India m 1911 1 think with 'that admission from 
an authority so high as Lord Sydenham and so 
friendly to the cause of progress in India we should 
leave that matter there There arer two other 
matters of importance which we have urged and I 
wish to talk to you next about them > ^ 

-The most important one is that relating to the 
military policy of the Government We feel that a 
great slur is cast upon the loyalty of the people and 
great injury has been done to the manhood of our 
nation by the military policy of 'the Government 
We have long urged that commissions in ^ the 
army should be opened to Indians as they are open 
to our other fellow-subjects in the empire 
We have long Urged that Indians should be pec- 
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mitted to raise volanteer corps as Europeans ^ard 
permitted to, that the Arms Act should be modified 
and now we urge that it should he repealed You 
know that^the war terrible in itself has made 
us'^l'ook at things in a very different way frbra what 
we used to do 

I •» " ^ 

ITbe war has changed us We recognise dangers 
ahead.and we feel that if there is no change m the 
military policy of the Government not only is a great 
injury done to India but also a great danger to the 
Empire Sir Norman Iiockyer ■ has bean urging 
that it should be part of education of every > outh 
that he should be'given military training In’mpst 
of the .countries of the west and in i some of those 
countries who have made worst use of that; at 
present conscription- has been the lule. Military 
txaming and discipline have been forced and are 
compulsory It is being recognised slowly and 
painfully even in England that conscription cannot 
be avoided and it is also being talked in India that 
there should be conscription for Europeans 
(Laughter) The situation has become too serious 
We have been complaining that the present Arms 
Act and our exclusion from tue ranks of the army 
is,a great hardship and a great injury to us Is 
that going to be perpetrated after these ternole 
lessons of this great war ? We hope not We trust 
not We wish the Government to understand and 
to realise that we feel that it is an injury not only 
to ud but an injury also to the Government.- You 
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know what response India has made during the 
present war Several lakhs of our people have shed 
their blood in ithe cause of the Empire Several 
lakhs of people'have fought m various theatres of the 
war in Erance and m far off countries unW Hiar 
Majesty’s Sag and have fought shoulder to shoulder 
with their fellowmen and fellow-subjects They have 
proved by their blood that they are' as loyal as anjl 
other people on the face of the earth (Hear, hear)' 
Are they to be permanently kept nnder the 
existing, galling insulting, humiliating restric- 
tions ^ Are they to be told that after their 
efforts to serve His Majesty's Government they 
should expect no reward, as such efforis should 
be expected from a loyal people I hbpenot . We 
feel glad and proud that India has contributed 
something of strength in men and money to the 
Empire at this hour of trial If the Arms Act had 
not been in existence and if the people had been 
trusted as they should be there would have been a 
tremendously large army raised to support toe 
Eing-Emperoi in the present crisis and we feel 
that for the future if there is any danger Indians 
should be prepared, trained, instructed and 
qualified to ^defend their hearths and homes 
and defend the Empire It is a very sad policy, 
a bad policy, a mistaken policy, and a polioy 
of short-sightedness not to qualify the- popula- 
tion, a population so vast as ours, by giving them 
a military training I do not wish to cause any 
hurt not only to my fellowmen but to^ any fellow- 
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being, however bumble he may be It is not 
m the power of any man, or any scientist m the 
woild to create a creature And it is not given to a. 
man to destroy a creature Men ought to shrink 
from doing it All war is wicked and all war is 
abomination We might hope that a day will 
come when wars will be altogether prevented. But 
while things go on as they do, while it is possible 
for brutal-force to overpower weaker people, 
to' oppress them, to tyrr anise over them, to deprive 
them of their liberties, of tbeir natural freedom 
and of their natural advantage which Providence 
has gifted them with, it is necessary that in the cause 
'of self-defence, in order .that people may exercise the 
right of self-defence, the manhood of every nation 
should be trained in the best possible manner when 
such a crisis as this has arisen. When you find 
might endeavouring to triumph over right it should 
he' the proud privilege of man to whatever nation he 
might belong that he should plunge himself into 
the war and fight on the side of righteousness as 
Lord Krishna fought m the days of old, as Fandavas 
fought m the cause of righteousness It thus becomes 
I a Dharma to fight, and we wish that we should be 
trained to qualify ourselves to exercise our Dharma 
whenever occasions like that unfortunately arise We 
therefore urge and pray that Government should 
modify the Arms Act or repeal U and introduce a 
rule hero such as obtained m England , v. here by pay - 
ing license as a matter of revenue any decent man is 
entitled to carry a gun or to carry arms We also pray 
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■we shottld be allowed to form ■volantary corps As 
uiatterssUaJ ^ou have heard dacoitb going about 
and oppressing poor men in out of the way places 
These fellows take advantage of the fact that people 
have not arms and do not hesitate to use them and 
canse injnry, while good peaceful citizens who do ' 
not wish tu inflict any injury And it very hard to 
obtain license to carry anus and to use them. This 
IS not a state of things which is good either for the 
people or for the Government Wc also ask that 
Commissions in the army should be thrown open to 
the Indians 

Every sensible man recognises that < a foreign rnlo 
IS not m Itself a natural thing. It cannot bo ncoopt' 
able except that it should make for the good of the 
people for whom it exists and onr Governmont and 
the representatives of the English people should 
recognise that British statesmen from the earlier 
dajs up to now have spoken in the same trend 
Even liOtd Sydenham speaks to>day of holding 
India in trust and even Mr Liunnl Ourtis (cheers) 
speaks of the dul> that is cast upon tuetij, thb more 
fa'vourcd nation, thcsolf-govcroing nation, of tram 
ing huiublef people like us in sclf-govcrniucnt 
We Siy that is foreign rule exist . it has" to josttfj 
its C'XisU nee U ought to promote the welfare 
o' the people Wo have accepted foreign rn’o 
willingly from when the pro-’hoiition of iff'r 
3tajff*:ty Queen Victoria was' pronoaaced to thnir 
rcjtjuings The h^>npfie,al points of that proclama* 
tion made (he people forget that it was a forcgn 
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Queen -who was speaking to them They felt it „ was 
their own sovereign who spoke to them It was m 
that spirit of loyalty that they have always thought 
of Her Majesty and of her succesilors. We feel 
therefore that onr government should do all that it 
can^o improve the position ^of .the children of the 
soil and may I quote to you in support of this view 
a sentence from Lord Sydenham’s article “British ' 
rule in India can he justified only if in mainten- 
ance of law and order and equal justice^ it has 
directed and led the people always ' onward and 
upward bridging over the innumerable rifts which 
divide them ’’ He and we are at one We say 
-that, steps that are essential to-self-goverament are 
tp be taken I am glad to say that Lord Sydenham 
recognises that commissions in the army should be ' 
thrown open to Indians But unfortunately .he 
resteicts^the privilege with limitations He limited- 
it to a very small number, whereas we desue that 
^they shopld be open to every subject of His 
Majesty under safeguards and conditiuns which are 
'equally applied to all, ( , , . . , 

The military policy of the Government is another' 
matter which we have asked the Government to 
modify These recommendations come under the 
head military and other matters, with reference to 
.which the Naval Service of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment both in the commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned ranks should be opened to Indians, Adequate 
provision should' be made foi their selection, 
training and msti^uction in India, Indians should 
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be allowed ^to enlist a6 volunteers Let me say we 
have not gone on to detail There are other 
measures of reform which are important We have 
not even jialked of Indian Civil Service, because we 
desire first that the distinction between European 
and Indian subject of His Majesty should be done! 
away with We shall be put to the same test whicli 
may be found desirable if necessary in the case of our 
English fellow-subjects Neither military strength 
nor any military capacity is the monopoly of any 
class of people We want our people should be 
allowed to attain to the full deveippment of manhood 
m all directions Only a chance should be given to do 
so We, educated men, do not want power to our- 
selves. It is a mistake on the part of our critics' to 
think we seek power The educated classes in India 
are largely of the upper middle class and of the lower > 
middle class The late Sir T. Mutbuswami Aiyar 
by himsplf an orphan fose to be the Chief Justice 
of Madras. It is said that the educated classes do, - 
not represent the masses of the people It seems 
rather queer that European officers who have lived 
in this country only for five years or less or more 
should claim to be in touch with the masses an^d 
more m sympathy with them than they' would* 
allow educated 'Indians to be We want our' 
critics to understand that we have no selfish interest 
to serve If they accnse us of selfishness they 
also cannot plead to be absolutely free fiom selfish- 
ness There are certain advantages which* the 
people of every country must reap Times have 
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changed, conditions have changed, bnt onr ancient 
civilisation is still living, a living reality It is our 
legitimate desire that we -should get higher and 
more honourable position than we ' have There 
has been the effect of education There have been 
the great time forces at work, forces which’ have 
brought to us the knowledge of what is going on 
all around, forces that tell us of the magnificent 
sacrifices which France has made , which England 
has made m the cause of liberty, freedom and 
righteousness, when >we read stones of stirring 
words m which Englishmen exhort their fellow- 
countrymen to sacrifice life and treasure in , 
order to win the liberties of small nations, we cannot 
understand why Englishman should find fault with 
Indians if they desire to have an effective voice in 
the ‘administration of their own country’s affairs. 
There is one duty imposed upon us all, Indians as 
well as Eurooeans The reforms that we advocate 
may not exactly be the things which are needed 
I don’t say, we have prtoduced a scheme of perfection 
Perhaps our opponents are somewhat sure of the 
position that the time has not yet come for any great 
progress in the land I would^ ask them to -bear 
With us and to approach this question in a more 
serious mood, in a spirit of 'greater friendliness and 
brotfierhood If we are wrong let them tell us‘ 
where we are wrong and we are' willing to' revise 
our views If they do not care to do so, at 
any rate let them listen to us and try to under- 
stand why we are asking for some reforms and 
11 . 
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then criticise us We sbaU not be promoting the 
I best interests of India and Sngland if we find fault 
with each other without justification Therefore 
I appeal to all at this junctuie that some serious 
xeform must be consideied and introduced, We 
should understand each other and see what 
under the circumstances of the case is necessary 
or desirable Lord tjydenbam says “I would 
give the English educated class fullest power 
■of expression which I believe they now possess 
(Z would eliminate these words and 1 will agree 
with the rest] I would plead for co-operation 
m every measure taken for the public good and 
employ them in any position for which they 
show complete fitness ” This is what we ask. 
We only want we should have' an opportunity of 
-co-operation in every.measure taken for the public 
good by the Government We feel that the effec- 
tive way to bring that about is by means of reforms 
We have also urged that our people should be 
■employed in several posts for which they show com- 
plete fitness We do not want that any special 
favour should be shown to them If Englishmen will 
approach the consideration of the reforms which wo 
have put forward, ih the spirit I am sure we shall bo 
able to co-operate* with each other in a friendly spirit 
to bring about reforms which will promote the cause ' 
of progress, promote the happiness and peace of 
India, raise them in their own estimation and in the 
estimation of other peoples of the world , make them 
feel that they are blessed under a sovereign under 
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'livhose governbaent they receive such , consideration 
-BB any fejllow-subjects in any other part of the 
'empire ^and cover England With glory for having 
<laboured for 'the- good of India ‘in this discant 
rland. ' ' > . 1 ' 
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It will be ^readily admitted on all hands that,, the 
Hon Sir F M Mehta is one of the foremost Indians^ 
of the day Hia lecord of public activity is probably 
the longest next to that of Dadhabai Naorojee, of 
which any Indian can boast It extends over 
more than 40 years The record is not merely 
long bat of the richest The life of such a man 
should be profoundly interesting at a time when 
thousands of people are beginning to take a living 
interest in the'political destinies of India 

He was born on the 4th August 1845 at Bombay.. 
His father was a merchant, being a partner of 
Messrs Gama & Go The elder Mehta seems to 
have been a man of sound commercial instincts 
and fine literary taste The boy was in due coarse 
put to school He ' passed the Matriculation 
Examination of the Bombay University in 1861 
He then entered the Elphinstone College and> 
graduated m 1864 He also passed his M A 
Examination six months later The education 
which he received at the Elphinstone Oolloge was of 
a very high order. The college was presided over by 
that eminent scholar, the late Sir Alexander Grant, 
who afterwards became Principal of the Edinburgh 
University The talents of the young Mehta 
seem to have attracted tbo great scholar’s atten- 
tion from the first, and he gave every possible 
cncouxagomcnl to the brilliant and aspiring student. 
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Tbo inQnenco on Hir P. M. Mohta of tho eOucation 
he received at the Elphmstone College and Specially 
of his mteccoarsa with Sir Alosandor Gratit cannot 
be over-estimated In fact it was here that bo laid 
deep the foundations of that wide culture and refine- 
ment for which he has since boon remarkable' 

^ When Mr Mehta took his M A degree, Sir Alexan- 
der Grant nominated him a Fellow of tho College 
and further recommended him to a travelling 
scholarship which had been instituted byB D. 
Jeejeebhoy, a Paraee philanthropist, in ordOi that 
be might proceed to England to qualify himself' for' 
the profession of the Bar. Belnctant at first, the 
father of Sir PherozOshah was at length prevailed* 
npon to send his son to England, though the travel- 
ling scholarship was not ultimately taken advantage’ 
of 

In England, /he entered himself as a student at 
Lincoln’s Inn and for three years applied himself ’ < 
with rare assiduity and earnestness to the study' of 
law In due course he was called to the Bar 
1868 and returned to Bombay on the very day when* 
a farewell address was presented to Sir Alexander’ 
Grant on the eve of his departure to Edinburgh" 
Such was the regard that Mr. Mehta entertained 
for his master, that on heating of the farewMl'’ 
meeting as soon as he landed at Bombay, he'' pro-^ 
ceeded straight to the meeting to bid farewell to ' 
his beloved guru. While m England Sir 'Pheroza* ^ 
-shah catue under the influence ofDadhabai Niprojee 
«nd led himself useful' to him in his efforts-fo'r tho 
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political advaticemeilt of bis ooTititry. It may also bs 
noted that he there made friends of the late Messrs. 
W.O, Bonnerjee and Mano Mohan Ghose, who were 
then his fellow-students — a friendship which lasted 
till their death.) With the combined efforts of Padha- 
bai and the young students, Bonnerjee and Mehta, 
a Societjr was started called the London Literary^, 
Society, which subsequently grew into the present 
East India Association The young Fherozeshah 
read a paper before the Society, on “ The Bdupa- 
tional System of India " which showed that its 
author carried an old head on joung shoulders 
,Soon after his return to India, Sir Fherozeshah 
made a name for himself as a lawyer His legal talents 
were first revealed in the famous Tower of Silence 
Eiot Case ” in 1872, when he appeared as juniot 
Counsel for the defence along with the late Mr 
Anstey, Mr Anstey, who was never lavish of praise, 
complimented bis junior in the case upon bis legal 
ability and predicted that he would reach the top of 
the profession. Another opportunity was afforded 
by the Surat Biots Case, and Sir Fherozeshah’s re-, 
putation as a /criminal lawyer was established in 
the mofnssil Sir .Fherozeshah has ev,er since com<- 
manded the most extensive practice in the mofussil, 
and almost resembles m this respect the late lament- 
ed,Mano Mohan Ghose Sir Fherozeshah’s income 
as a lawyer is said to be one of the largest earned 
in the, whole country ^ He has ulso, , from time to 
time, been appointed legal adviser to several Native 
States on the Bombay^side , 
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Sir Pherozeshah's public-spirited activity has been 
in evidence from the day of his landing at Bombay, 
The first public undertaking with which he w as in- 
timately connected^ was m 1869 when mainly 
through his efforts a movement was set on foot to* 
present a purse to Badhabai Naorojee m recognition 
of his services to the country. Two years later he 
began to take prominent interest m Municipal 
affairs In 1871, he read a paper on Municipal 
reform, a subject which was then very much before 
the mind of the public When he was 'jreading< 
the paper* he was met with a storm of indignant 
protest, as his views did not commend themselves to 
the popular taste, but those very views were adopted 
•and carried outin the reforms that were snbse'quently 
brought about In 1872 he entered the Corporation 
of Bombay and has been a member of that body so 
that his Municipal career extended over 38 years,^ 
He first distinguished himself greatly icT connec-^ 
tion with the Suarai Behruour scandal, when he 

I I 

powerfully exposed the whole muddle with all the 
resources of eloquence and sarcasm for which he 
is justly famous His services in the Corporation 
and his knowledge of Municipal questions gave ^ 
him such virtual ascendency m it, that he> waa 
known as the uncrowned king o^ the Corporation 
In 1884 he was elected Chairman of <the Gorpora- 
, tion, elected-a second time in 1885 and elected 
a third time on the eve of the visit of Their Royal 
Highness the Piince and Princess of Wales to India 
The signal honour of being elected Chairman a 
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third tune was Bpeciftlly enforced upon him m order 
that the most ilUt^triouB nieiubor of the Gorpora* 
tion might wolcoaio Thoir Royal Highnesses to 
India. According to both Indian and Anglo Indian 
opinion, Sir Phoro/eshah made the best Chairman 
that the Corporation over had But his ascendency 
m the Corporation roused the jealousy of some 
AnglO'Indians and for some 3 cars discreditable 
effort was made to keep bun out of the Corporation 
The public aro only too welt acquainted with the 
niacbinations of the ‘caucus’ and its ignominousond.. 
But bis devotion to oi% ic affairs did not 'preclude 
him from taking interest m larger public questions. 
The need for a political association voicing 
independent public opinion bocamo more and 
more felt, and in conjunction with the late 
Messrs Tolang and Hiidruddm Tyabji he founded 
thoBombaj Presidency Association, which pro- 
nounced itself on grave political questions with 
such remarkable ability and dignity that Sir Evelyn 
Baling (now Loid Oromei) called it the 'centre of 
political activity and sobriety.’ In 1886, Sir Phero- 
zeshah was appointed a member of tho Bombay 
liogislative Council by Xiotd Beay Duimg his term 
-of oihee the new Municipal Bill now known as the 
Municipal Act (1) of 1888, was on tho Legislative 
anvil. The work of opposing its objeotionablo featnre 
fell on the shoulders of Telang and Mehta and, 
needless to say, it was mainly through their exer- 
tions that tho Bill was made a leally liberal measure, 
Sir Pherozeshah was one of those who launched the 
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Indian National Congtessin 1885 and ever since he 
was regarded as one of the most prominent leaders 
■of the Congress- mSvement In 1889, when the 
Congress met for th€ second time at Bombay as 
Chairman of the Beception Committee he delivered'- 
an ‘address which charmed with its, brilliance every 
one present " When the Congress met at Oalcntta 
'in 1890, he was invited to preside over its delibera- / 
tions, and his opening- address on the occasion was 
^ splendid deliverance He said that the Parsis 
were as truly natives of India as the Hindus or the 
Mahomedans and that^ they would not sell their 
birthright for a mess of pottage, m spite of invita- 
tions to do so from the enemies of the Congress, 
For various reasons, Sir Pherozeshah was not able 
to attend every session of the -Congress, but his 
interest in the movement was none the less deep and 
abiding When the Congress met at Borubay/foi the 
third time 1904, he was again Chairman of the 
Beception Committee and his ' address of welcolhe 
was fully worthy of the man and the occasion ' 
When the Legislative Councils were reconstituted 
in 1892, and the privilege of electing their own 
/members was accorded to th? public. Sir Pheroze- 
shah was among the first to be elected to the local 
Legislative Council He was elected again and 
again, indeed so often that he might almost be 
considered a permanent member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council It is impossible to speak m 
-terms of exaggerated praise of his services on the 
Council Fearless and bold, dignified and moderate,' 
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eloqaent xind sarcastiic, he was almost a terror to the 
heaven-born civilian members of the Council He 
exposed the pretensions of the officials and vindi- 
cated the claims of the edncated classes to represent 
the masses of their countrymen One incident in 
his legislative .career 18 worthy of note When the 
unpopular iLand BevenUe Code Amendment Bill 
was being carried through the Bombay Legislative 
Council, Sir Pherozeshah retired from the Council 
with the non-official members when he saw that all 
opposition was futile Such was his sense of self- 
respect In 1894, he was elected to represent Bombay 
on the Imperial Legislative Council His period of 
service therein may truly be pronounced to have 
been memorable. His independence, his boldness 
and bis straighcforwaidness of criticism so different 
from the traditionary 'bated breath and whisper- 
ing ihnmbleness’ of non-official legislators deeply 
mortified the immaculate officials, and their bitter 
resentment against him found expression in some 
theatric^ attacks made by Sir James Westland 
The officials complained that be had intioduced a 
‘-new spirit’ into the Council, but Sir Pherozeshah 
proved more than a match for them all As was- 
saidof him at. the time, he retained argument for 
argument, invective for invective, banter for banter, 
ridicule for ridicule The people of, Calcutta in 
a public meeting assembled 'presented him with an 
address eulogising his manly attitude in the Council. 
The people of Bombay did the same, and the reply 
which he gave to their address was a masterpiece 
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of argoment, eloquence and .satire Sir Pherpzeshah 
sat on the Imperial Legislative, Council for three 
years but never again stood as a candidate, his 
object evidently being -that of making way for 
younger men , . , 

' In addition to these multifarious activities, ,8ir 
Pherozeshah had been a most active .member of the 
'Senate of the University of Bombay^ He had also 
been a member of the Syndicate He was the right 
hand man of the late Mr Justice Banadein fighting 
the educational battles of the Western Presidency 
Not the least of his services m this direction^ was 
the resolute opposition which he offered to the 
Universities Bill. 

The foregoing enumeration does hot exhaust the 
public functions ;v 7 hich Sir Pherozeshah filled 
He was President of the Presidency Association, 
Bombay, President of' the Bombay Graduates’ 
Association , took part in almost every important 
public meeting held in Bombay , presided over the 
Bombay Provincial Conference held at Poona m 
1892, and gave evidence before many Public Com- 
missions He was also -intimately connected with 
the Mill Industry of Bombay, 

Nor had his services gone unrecognised by 
the Government He was made a C IE in 3894, 
and a E C.I E. m 1904, amidst the acclamations 
of all India When Their Boyal Highnesses the- 
Prince and Pimcess. of Wales were in Bombay, 
Her 'Highness asked him to sign his name in hei 
autograph hook a rare honour } 
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A word on Sir Fherozeshah as a speaker will not 
1)6 out of place He was undoubtedly one of tl^e 
finest speakers in India. His voice and manner of 
delivery were charming and theie was eloquence 
in his speeches, but the quality that distinguishes 
them from those of other Indian' speakers 'is their 
piercing, biting sarcasm • Even on the most excit- 
ing occasions he indulged in banter , he never 
permitted himself to be too serious. . ' 

Sir Fherozeshah was veritably a Frince among 
men, a born leader, a statesman by instinct , 'and 
those who have read this short sketch will not fail 
to be struck with the many-sidedness of his public 
activities, the long record of his public services, the 
eloquence, ability and independence which He has 
brought to bear upon his advocacy of the country’s 
cause, the earnestness by which he was animated 
•even when pursuing d mistaken course, and the 
harvest which he leaped in the regard and admira- 
tion of persons of all shades of political opinion, 

When that giant of a statesman breathed his last 
on the 5th of November,' 1915, a wave of sorrow 
passed through the length and breadth of the whole 
^empire There was not a soul on the Indian soil 
that did not shed its tears Even nature seemed 
tuournipg ovetf 'the loss that cannot be forgotten for 
many a generation Jio come He had been the 
Fillar of a Feople’s hope, and peihaps he is yet 
guiding the destinies of his motherland though 
unseen by our naked eyes 
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TWENTIETH INDIAN NATIONAL 
CONGEBSS 

{Speech dehtered by the Eon’ble Szr P, M. Mehta w 
’noelcomitig the delegatesxof the Twetitzeth Indian 
' National Congress ] _ < - ■ 

LA'dies and Gentlemen ' ' ' > ■ j 

I cotiDt It apiece'of a Bisgnlac good fortune that 
I should stand before yon here to-day to tended to 
yon, my Brother-Deldgates of the Twentieth Indian 
National Congress, the same' cordial, sincere and' 
earnest welcome on behalf of the Beceptiohi Com- 
mittee, which I't was my pride and privilege to' 
render to yon on this very Congress platform exactly 
this day fifteen years ago ' Tt is a < piece of still 
greater good forttine for '^which both you and f 
cannot but be equally thankful that I am supported 
on ’this occasion as on the last by the presence 
amongst us of one than wh'om-India had never a" 
warmer, truer, more devoted, more self-sacrificing,' 
more faithful and 'more constant friend — yon see 
'him on my right. Sir William Wedderbum — whose 
name is now a household word amongst us, cherish- 
ed with tender, respect and affection A noble type 
of the high-minded and high-souled 'English man at 
his best, it IS owing to the fact of the existence and 
activity of such Englishmen in the ranks of Anglo- 
Indian Civilians that our hopes and our aspirations 
escape from despair, and our attachment and 
our loyalty to British rtile are preserved and 
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•strengthened. It never, 'rains but jt ipours, 'says 
•the proverb, which in its ; ignorance of the scheme 
of Providence attributes to it partiality and 
favouritism, and I am> tempted to boast of another 
piece of good fortune at finding that xny Ghairman- 
ship is, on this occasion as on the last, destined to 
be illustrated by the presidency of another such , 
Englishman as 1 have described, Anglo-Indian and 
Civilian, who has, not yesterday or to-day, but 
throughout a career rising from th^ lowest to almost 
'the highest^ step of the Civilian ladder uniformly 
and consistently realized that he best served the 
interests ot-his own country and the great service 
to which he belonged, by strictly and faithfully 
adhering to a policy of true righteousness and sym- 
pathy. Put that IS another story which will be 
.presently unfolded at due length, after I have tried, if 
not tired your patience for sometime longer. I can- 
not, however, pass on without congratulating our- 
selves on the presence of a gentleman one of the oldest 
and most respected Members of Parliament, who has 
for years, quietly and unostentatiously, but none the 
less nobly and earnestly raised his voice in the in- 
terests of this country, I refer to Mr. Samuel Smith. 
But in the midst >of these manifold congratulations, 
my vanity is checked by the reflection that after all, 
however, man may propose, it is G-od who disposes, 
We looked forward at one time with enthusiastic 
anticipations to gaze on thekindly, radiantand loving 
countenances of tbies, perhaps the oldest, patriarchs 
of the Congress But tne call of duty which never 
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calls in vain has deprived, ns of 'the, presence i of 
Mr Dadhabai Naoroji, and imperative considera- 
tions of health have deprived us of the opportunity 
' of seeing once again the . beloved and revered 
Founder of this body, Mr Hume, and if I, 
may say so, his eldest son, Mr. W 0 Bonnerjee 
' JBnt absent as tbby are, we will tell them that their, 
names and deeds are and will for ever be cherished 
in our hearts with love, veneration and gratitude 
And no^v, gentlemen, I trust that you .will not 
/ think that I unduly indulge imthe inveterate «habit 
of the people of this “Kingdom of Bombay” to 
consider ourselves superior to all the rest of the 
'Country when, m view of the active and passive 
opposition offered in past years in other parts to the, 
measures for accommodating the Congress.* ! con- 
gratulate myself on the fact that the account given 
by Sir William Hunter in his book on Lord Beay’s 
Administration as to the character of the relations 
between Europeans and Indians in this Presidency 
has been amply borne out by the way in which we 
, have been helped m securing the best sites available 
in Bombay for our manifold purposes We have 
received kindly and generous assistance from officials 
and non-officias alike in a spirit of broad minded 
liberality, justifying Sir William Hunter’s observa- 
tion, that “the competition of races although as keen 
as in any other Province, is heie tempeied by com- 
mon interests, mutual foibearauce, and a certain 
reciprocifl respect which impart a model ation to 
Bombay public opinion and to the Bombay press in 
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political criBiB.” The Pioneer said the otherday that 
we Bhall presently denounce the Government that 
so kindly lent ns the Oval as wicked Let mo assure 
it that we in Bombay, however, use no violent lan- 
guage , and when wo have to criticise Government^ 
or even the Pioneer will not insist that it is beyond' 
criticism, we will only call it erring and misguided. 

Bat when I complacently congratnlate ourselves 
on securing the best and healthiest sites for this 
year’s Congress, 1 approach the question of this 
Pavilion and of the Encampment for your residence 
with some amount of nervousness We have' been 
told by some candid friends, or, if they will pardon 
mo for saying so, by some critics who profess to be 
our friends only to bo.able to criticise us the more 
effectively, that we are only spasmodically wasting 
our energies, that this Congress gathering is only a 
show and a saturnalia of uncouch oratory, and that 
we ore wantonly and extravagantly throwing away 
on an evanescent tamasJia monies which could be 
devoted to more solid and useful purposes. Now the 
criticism strikes' me, gentlemen, as very much like the 
criticism applied by Revenue officers to the impove- 
rished ryot when they try to explain away agrarian 
indebtedness by the extravagance of his expenditure 
on festive and mourning occasions As a matter of 
fact, the extravagance of the ordinary ryot on such 
occasions consist only in a few'' brass ornaments, a 
few sweetmeats and an unlimited amount of tom-tom. 
So IS it with us. Our Pavilion is not a’gotbic temple 
with marble pillars and tessellated floors , it -is a 
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. structure of uuhewn posts and , canvas decorated 
with strips of cheap muslin of Congress colour^ , to 
dook gay. We have not housed you in*^ palatial 
buildings ; the canvas camp in which you ate lodged 
has all and more than all the severity of military 
ezigencies in a war campaign. ^ To the amounts 
thus spent^ our kind friends insist upon adding the 
travelling charges, as'^if all the delegates would 
>never have during Christmas stirred out of. the^r 
houses to enjoy the Christmas holidays, even if they 
were not .attending the Congress. But even taking 
the whole total thus added up, I venture, gentlemen, 
to say boldly that all this and much more would be 
well spent for fulhllmg the purpose for which the 
Congress has. been organized, and for achieving the 
aim and end 'for which the Congress is constituted. 
To those who decry the monies spent .'upon it, as 
monies rwasted on ,a. show and a tcmasha,. I would 
say that they are no more men of (teal insight and 
true imagination than those whom one^nf the 
greatest of -English poets — Wordsworth— has des- 
cribed with such infinite, pity for their' incapacity 
to enter ^into, the "true inwardness of things w 
A primroBo by met bum, , , 

A yellow pcimcose la to him, - , , 

And it IB nothing moco. , 

-But if you realise it clearly and fully, there is no 
purpose more important, no mission- more sacred, 
than the one that the Congress fulfils m the three 
^ short days to which it coofiaes its session It would 
be absurd tp say,tuat the Gopgiess meets to delibe- 
12 ’ ‘ ' ‘ ' 
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TOto or di'scusH and decide all the important subjects 
with vrhich it deals That task must be and is 
largely potformod in the coureo of the year by such 
institutions as wo may possess for forming Indian 
pnbtic opinion, m the common intercourse of social 
life, in local bodies mote or toss active, in the native 
press which is undoubtedly daily growing more and 
more capable and potent Xt the end of the year 
wo all meet together from different parts of the 
country, representatives of the people not selected, 
if IS troo, by any anthoritativo scientific process, but 
'Stilt representatives in all thovorious ways in which 
virtual reprosentation works itself out m the early 
stages of its progressive development, roprosenta' 
tivea who are of the people and m immediate touch 
■and contact with them, roprosehtativos rcaliuing in 
themsolvos the wants, the wishes, the sentiments, 
the aspirations of the people, representatives whose 
hdneation has qualified them to ponder over grave 
gnostions of policy and principle in their application 
to the administration -and Government of this, coun- 
try m all their complex relations of a foreign rule, 
representatives into i^hom education has insfifled 
an earnest, devoted and enlightened loyalty to the 
British Grown and a keen solicitnde for the safety 
and permanence of the British Empire in which, 

' they are firmly persuaded lie implanted the roots of 
the welfare, th'e prosperity and the good Government 
of this country 1 s&y, we delegates, representatives- 
* of the people, meet together at the end of the year 
to give voice to the public opinion of the country 

, t 

- 1 ‘ 
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taking shape and formulating throughout the year, 
to present our 'Petition of Bights, our Grand 
Bemonstrance, our appeal and our prayer for a firm 
and unfaltering grasp of a policy of wisdom and 
righteousness, for the reversal of retrograde measure's 
inconsistent with such a policy and for the adoption 
of means steadily ensuring the gradual development 
of free political progress ^ ‘ 

“ Broadening slowly down from’ precedent to 
precedent. " ’ » ' 

Such an appeal and such a prayer can be most 
effectively offered at a great gathering dike > this 
by the unanimous voice of delegates assembling 
from all parts of the country If, gentlemen, we 
did nothing more than make this solemn petition 
and this earnest prayer, we shall not have spent 
our monies in vain, we shall not have ‘ laboured 
for nought' , 

But we are told that we ‘have done this for 
long and we have done this in vain. I' absolutely 
'dispute both these propositions. Has this Congress 
really grown old and grey, and has it really effected 
nothing ? 1 reply that the Congress has not yet 
attained its majority I reply that the surest testi< 
mony to the value of its achievements direct and 
indirect, and the force of its mfiuence, is to be 
found in the very policy of reaction and retro- 
gression which it has from time to time provoked, 
.the tide following each successive ebb of which 
policy takes us, you may be sure, further and 
further on the path of progress and emancipation’ 
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To estimate tbia position .rightly, let (me Jay before 
yon the confession of faith of a devont andiicreclaim- 
isble Congressman hkermyself I am an inveterate, 
I am a robust optimist like my late friend Mahadav 
OovmdBanade. I believe in divine guidance tbrongh 
human agency It may be the fatalism of tthe Bast, 
but it IS an active, not §i passive fatalism, a fatalism 
vrhich recognizd's that the hnmsn wheels of the 
imachinery must actively work, to fulfil their appoint- 
ed task. My humility saves me from the despair 
'that seizes more impatient souls like .those who 
bave recently preached a gospel of despondency — ^1 
Always seek hope and consolation in the words of 
the poet : < 

< '* I have not made the morld and He that has 
■made %t wtll guide ” 

i I derive patience from the same poet’s teaching 
" hjy Jaith IS large in time, and that which shapes 
it to some perfect end ” ' , ' 

> My steadfast loyalty is founded upon this rock of 
hope and patience Seeking the will of Providence, 
like Oliver Cromwell, m dispensations 'rather than 
.revelations, seeing God's will like him in fulfilment 
-of events, I accept British rule, as Banade did, as a 
'dispensation so wonderful, little island set at one end 
of the world establishing itself in a far continent 
as difierent as difference could bo, that it would be 
folly not to accept it as a declaration of God’s will 
But as I.bave often said, when, in the inscrutable 
dispensation of Providence this country was assigned 
to the care of England, the choice was offered to her 
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as to Israel of o]d ; Behold I have placed before 
you a blessing and » onrao ;a blessing if ye will obey 
the Commandments of the Lord your God ; a enrse^ 
if ye will not obey the Commandments of the Lord 
yonr God but go after other GodS whom ye have 
not known.” The possession of India would be a ' 
blessing to England if administered in the spirit of 
righteousness ; a curse if m the seductive spirit of 
worldliness. Wo cordially confess that in the mam, 
England has chosen wisely and well. The great 
and far-seemg'^statesmen who presided at the con- 
solidation of British mle m India proclaimed that 
the declared policy of the Crown m India should be 
one of righteousness, and they firmly and unegnivo- 
cally announced it by the voice of the great and 
good Queen who then wore the crown But the 
acceptance and announcement of a policy of righte- 
ousness is one thing, its application another. The 
adhesion to such a policy is not determined m a day; 
it IS not established without a long struggle between 
the forces of righteousness and those of wordlmess, 
like unto the straggle between Hormazad and 
Ahriman Even the chosen people of the Hebrew 
God continually relapsed, m spite of solemn coven- 
ants, into the worship of the Gods of idolatry. 
Therefore, it is that, while the oscillations and 
vicissitudes of the struggle go on, the hope express- 
ed by the Viceroy is his reply to the address of the 
Bombay Corporation and echoed by Lord Ampthil 
before the Madras Corporation that there may be not 
tw/3 parties about ^England and India is prematura 
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and practically futilo. Such a hope is unreasonable 
and impracticable, while the pledges about equality 
of the Gtrat Proclamation of 1858 are kept m the 
letter and broken m the spirit, while the distmc* 
itons of race, colour and creed abolished by our 
Magna Charta arc reintroduced under the plau- 
sible guise of being distinctions based on the dis* 
tmctire merits and qualifications inherent in race, 
while the burdens of Imperial Empire, which 
should bo borne by the Empire, including the 
Colonies, are disproportionately and heavily thrown 
on Indian finances, while attempt after attempt 
IS made to pass on to the Indian Exchequer 
Military expenditure supposed to be necessitated 
by the vulnerable position of India, but really 
designed to meet supposed Imperialistic exigencies, 
while the Indian subjects of His Majesty are allowed 
to be deprived of their rights of equal citizenship m 
the undisguised interests of the white races against 
the dark in a way which responsible Ministers of 
the Crown gravely declared furnished a just cause 
of war against the Boers, while the economic 
relations between the two countries are adjusted 
more in the interests of the predominant than of 
the iiuportent partner, while the development of the 
industries of the country is neglected or hampered 
for fear of competition with English industries, while 
the “ consuming love,” for India m the breasts of 
the rulers has mobe the -colour and character of 
afieotion towards a foster child or a' step-son than 
the equal and engrossing love ids a natural son, 
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-while the results of a really hona fide and laborions) 
Commission like the Public Service Commission, 
imperfect os they were, ore attempted to be sot 
aside and restricted by autocratic action, while the 
percentages of the admission of natives into the 
public service are estimated, not by the only true 
test of comparison with the promises mode and^ 
rights established after public enquiry and deli- 
berate action but by the increases and decreases 
with those of years long previous to such pledges 
and promises totally ignoring the recognition of 
subsequent years of the just claims of the natives 
of India to higher and more extensive employment 
in the public service" as stated in the Besolution 
of the Government of India appointing the Public 
Service Commission, while the people are being 
emasculated by the wholesale operation of the Arms 
Act to the future detriment of the interests of both 
England and India, while the small modicum of 
independence possessed by the Indian ' Universities > 
is ruthlessly annihilated, and the Universities) 
turned substantially into Departments of Govern- > 
ment, so that the breeding of the < discontented > 
B. A , " that distinct political danger," may be ' 
•stoppl'd or limited, and while — but it is not needful 
^to go on any further. ’ We thus see that the hope i 
of their being no two parties about England in 
India is not founded m the realities of the situation. 
It IS another form of the same advice that has been 
also recently showed upon us by Viceroys and' > 
Hiieutenant-Governors that , there should be no 
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politieni agitation in tine cbnntry I wish to speak 
with all respect for theso Sisinterestcd advisers ; 
httti cannot help comparing them to that delightful 
" Poor man’s friend," Sir John Bowloy, so adthir* 
ably depicted by Dickens * — 

'* Tour only business, my good fellow, is with 
mo You needn’t trouble yourself to think about 
anything. I will think for yon ; I know whot is 
good for you ; I am your perpetual Parent Such 
IS the dispensation of an all-wise Providence 
¥■ ^hat man can do, I do I do my duty as the 
poor man’s Priend and Father , and I endeavour to 
educate his mind, Uy inculcating on all occasions 
the one great lesson which that class requires, that 
IB entire dependence on myself They have no 
business whatever with themselves " I venture to say 
that to accept this advice would be cgually demora- 
lizing to the talers and the ruled It ignores all' 
the laws of human progress, it ignores the workings 
of human nature, it ignores environment and sur- 
roundings. We may be as well told to cease to 
breathe, to think, or to feel Poll meal agitation 
there will always be The only question is whether 
we should suppress and bottle up our feelings and 
hopes and aspirations and our grievances in the 
innermost recesses of our own heaits, in the secret 
conclaves of our own brethren, or deal with them 
in the free light of open day The' former course 

would be preferred by tlieifirophets of "despair We, 
gehtlemen, prefer the latter, becauSe-'we have faith' 
jn'theultiihate wisdom, beneficence and righteohs-' 
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ness of the^ English people Chnously hnoogb, 
gentlemen, this advicb' to aecse political agitation 
found' am echo, whete one would have least expebt- 
- ed^it, m a corner of Bengal To 'bur astonishment 
we were one day treated to a homily at a Provincial' 
Conference in that presidency' on the thesis that 
subject races could have no politics We were ex- 
horted to abandon them m favour of Industrial and 
' Scientific Organizations I trust, gentlemen, I will 
not be taken to undervalue the good work done ' im 
establishing the Association for the advancement of 
industrial science, it is already doing excellent work 
in’ conferring various industrial and technical 
scholarships of 'B e 100 and more But I may be 
allowed to Say that wh*en I read the reports of the' 
public meeting at which the Association was 
inaugurated, I could not help wondering whether our 
European friends who were actively supporting 
the movement were doing so with the hope of 
^ weaning our Bengali brethren from the bad habit 
to which they are supposed to be specially addicted.' 
^ of excessive political agitation, or whether our 
Bengali friends were endeavouring to coax their 
European friends to help them by specious profes- 
sions of giving up their favourite vice and turning 
out reformed characters, I will abstain, however, 
from attributing motives as we are now perpetually 
'advised'to do by those who preach but never prac- 
tise the virtue' It is needless to seriously controvert 
the thesis a’dvanced by these Bengali friends, utterly 
u'nhistoric and unmanly as it is. If they will pardon 
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me, I will only toll them how I regard ibem. They 
-seen] to mo to be the Baaos ot Bengal ready to sell 
tboiE birth-right for a mesa of pottage. However 
fragrant and nonrishing that pottage may be> 
represented to bo, we will not soft our birth-right 
for it. But lam sure that there is no difficulty m 
retaining both one and the other, the birth*right as 
well as the pottage 

.But, gentlemen, let us go back to thcipendulum 
which we have left to oscillate between righteous- 
ness and woridimess for too long a time, and see 
how far the Congress has worked m propelling it in 
the right direction Never bad the pendnlum 
oscillated so violently as in ^ord Iiytton's time 
The policy of righteousness was openly scouted. It 
was declared that having won India by breaking all 
Ten Commandments, it was too late to govern 
it on the principles of the Sermon on the Mouht 
The country was thrown into a state of doubt and 
perplexity, of alarm and uneasiness Brom this 
unfortunate position, it was rescued by the advent ^ 
of Lord Bipon In him, we get back the true old 
Bnghsh statesman, wise m his noble generosity and 
> far-sighted in his righteousness Englishmen will 
never know the true value of Lord Eiponjs services 
to British rule. He added buttresses of enduring 
strength to the citadel of out loyalty It is to him 
we owe that m tne darkest days of gloom and re- 
action we always confidently look, forward /to rays 
of, light and hope. Except, perhaps, the great 
measure of Local Self-filovernment and> that of the 
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Bengal Tenancy Act, which was intensely Qn;^opulat 
with Zemindars of Bengal, he conferred* noum-; 
possible boons or charters nn ns He did not tell ns, 
as the present Viceroy did m his .last Budget speech, 
iihat " I do not think that the salvation of India is to 
besought in the field of politics at tlfe present stage 
of her development and it is not my conceptiop'^to 
earn a cheap applause by offering so-called boons for . 
which the country is not ready and for which my 
successors and not I would have to pay the price. 
Neither was it LordBipon’s conception of statesman- ■ 
ship nor did he confer any boons for whi6h the 
country was not ripe But, again to use the words 
of the self-same speech, he heartily and genuinely 
sympathised, with the real and progressive sympathy 
of true Iiiberalism as Mr Morley recently defined it 
,in America, and not with the narrow prejudice of 
•conservative fear and mistrust of all progress and 
liberty, but “ with the aspirations ' of the Indians 
towards greater .national unity and with their desire 
to play a part in the public life of the country ” 
As these twofold sentiments are enunciated in the 
Budget speech there is confusion, instead of corre- » 
lation between them ' Why is the salvation df India 
not to be sought at' least partially on the field of 
politics at all times now and hereafter, if official 
sympathy, with Indian aspirations and desire to 
play a part in the public life of this country, is deep 
.and genuine? How can these aspirations and 
desires be even gradually achieved, unless we are 
-allowed to play at all times a modest and temperate 
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part'on Iho field of politioe. And I vontnre to say 
it 18 unfair and nnjnst to charge! ns with desiring to 
play any but a most modest and temperate part OU' 
the field of politics, and to' warn ns off altogether 
from it How easily < wo are satisfied, when* we are 
assured of sympathetic and righteous treatment by 
a frank and convinced acceptance of the principles 
of policy underlying the pledges and promises given 
to ns, 18 shown by the fact that little as he actually 
did for us/'Iiord Bipon's name and fame are re* 
vercntly and impetishably cherished m hearts of the 
millions of this country The establishment of the 
Congress was almost synchronous with the departure 
of Lord Bipon from this country Ever since then, 
we have been endeavouring to formulate and place 
before Government measures upon which the country 
has come almost to an unanimous opinion as needed 
for the purpose of redressing grievances as well as ' 
^promoting the legitimate welfare and progress of the 
people It IS a task which we undertook under a strong 
sense of duty If, as the Viceroy eloquently said in 
his last Budget speech," the country and its educated 
classes were making a steady advance on the path of^ 
intellectual and moral progress, ” it would have been 
a grave dereliction of duty if they had not come 
forward on the field, of politics and, as I now repeat, 
what I repeated before, if they had not devoted their 
new cultuies and their energy to the task, not of 
supplanting their ruler but of supplementing the 
endeavours of the best and most sagacious among 
them by proposing '.modifications and developments 
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*based on their peculiar, intuitive, and native know- 
ledge and information, and suggested ingratitude 
>^and loyalty by that enlightenment') and education 
which )We freely a^mit has been one lof ‘thb imost 
precious gifts bestowed upon us > by > British rule A 
wise and prudent statesman would so encourage in 
'performing this task by kindly sympathy and advice 
as to compel us/ so to say, to perform it with anxious 
care and moderation To'one it seems a great 
political blunder to engender bitterness and excess 
by treating the 'Congress with dislike and jesent- 
ment. It is for ’this reason'thatl deplore the attitude 
*of our English friends towards the Oongressi They 
have failed to understand the >somewhat canons 
phenomenon, which they have -recently lobsetved, 
•of'someof our co-workerss^conde'mning tbe.Oongress 
for its^disappomting inutility, and they (have exult- 
ingly pointed out that this 'condemnation has pro- 
ceeded from what has been considered the extreme 
Wing of the Congress, and they have received their 
denunciations of us with dheers. But let our rulers 
try to 'realise that the men whom they cheer do 
not possibly desire to abandon altogether the field 
of politics, but may in time be carried away vainly 
to imagine that the failure of constitational methods 
like those of the Congress wore an argument to 
substitute others not so strictly temperate However 
that may be, I repeat now, as before, tnat we of 
the Congress have alwajs steadily and firmly con- 
ceived our mission to be imposed by duty, sinctiaed 
by patriotism and guided by loyalty, uuswAyed by 
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the i^esontment of onr colors, or by tbo dospairing 
Qoonsels of the pessimists among ourselves There- 
fore it IS that our mission has been blest and our 
labours have not been m vain I thus come back 
to relate the record of the achievements of the Con- 
gress, I can do so briefly, as it has been excellently 
summarized in the last number of India, a paper 
whose valuable services to our cause, have not, I 
am afraid, been so fully appreciated as they have 
' deserved, showing how imperfect are we ourselves, 
— a good thing to remember, especially when we 
are' engaged in criticizing others Onr earliest 
'efforts were directed towards securing a platform 
from which we could authoritatively expound our ' 
views, and they bore fruit in 1892 in the passing of 
the Indian Councils, and substantially and practi- 
cally introducing the principle Of election in the 
appointment of their members The voice of the 
Congress was potent in obtaining the Commission 
for enquiring into Indian expenditure Our demand 
for> Simultaneous Examinations for the Indian Civii 
Service was so far successful that Mr. Paul’s motion 
in favour of it was accepted by the House of Com- 
mons The strenuous opposition to reduce the motion 
into practice offered by the Indian Government has 
hitherto prevailed We had, however, obtained the 
Public Service Commission whose recommendations, 
though not going far enough as we desired, and 
further throttled by the Government of India, still 
' laid down principles, from which, alas, it is now 
attempted to retreat by autocratic action without 
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any new public inquiry or deliberation We havfr 
also urgently pressed upon the attention of Goyem- 
ment, perhaps the most far-reaching and anxious 
problem of Indian administration, the economic- 
problem of the ' poverty of the people and its con- 
comitant agrarian indebtedness ; and - though 
Government fight sh^ of the only true remedies, 
it IS still a hopeful sign to see them labouring to 
discover less unpalatable solutions of the problem 
Following upon the Half-hearted trial of Agricultu- 
ral Banks long 'Suggested by us, we may still induce 
them to grant the enquiry so influentially recom- 
mended by the Indian Famine Union. Very early 
in our history we proved so conclusively the essen- 
tial desirability in the interests of sotmd and just 
administration of the separation of judicial and 
executive functions that a statesman like Lord 
Lufierm felt constrained to admit it to be a counsel 
of perfection and wo have so far succeeded that now 
it IS only on the score of expense that the change is 
ostensibly shelved, the real reason being the strong 
disinclination of District officers to part with power 
once enjoyed, as if Revenue Officers did not possess , 
power enough and to spare, with stringent Land 
Revenue Codes and the jealous exclusion of the 
jurisdiction of Civil Courts m revenue matters. 
One of the earliest subjects which engaged the 
attention of the Congress was the urgent need of a 
thorough reform and reorganization of the'* Police 
Force The forecast of the .Report of the Police 
Commission published in England has ultimately 
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borne ont the national view of the character of the 
force against the official .view which continued to 
insist that the aspersions to which the police was 
popnlsrly subject .were largely unjust and undeserr- 
ed In, this connection! may be permitted to' say 

one word as to the .bureaucratic policy now in vogue 
with regard the, reports of and evidence taken by 
so-called Commission Formerly the reports and 
evidence were, immediately tissued to give time for 
public discussion and criticism before Government 
proceeded to deal with them At ^St. Andrew’s 
Dinner at Calcutta the other day, Sir Andrew 
Fraser vindicated .the new .policy not only with 
regard to the report of the Police Commission, but 
with regard also to other imporbnt subjects engag- 
ing th.e. attention of Government, stating as .an 
axiomatic truth that no statement could be-properly 
I, made in regard to them < till the decision of the 
Secretary of State for India was receiv.ed It sesms 
to benighted non-officials like us that this course is 
an exaggeration of the 'demoralised attitude of a 
secret and irresponsible bureaucracy as Sir C. Dilke 
called it The Secretary of State in this yr&y arrives 
at a decision under the inspiration of the Govern- 
ment of India without the benefit of open and pub- 
lic discussion And we know how hopeless it is to 
expect, ony modification of the decrees issued by 
the Secretary of State from snbseguent discussion 
and criticism Indeed, in such cases, we are 
gr>ively. told that it would be sacraligious to 
touch with profane hands the tiblsts ssnt diwu 
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from Mormt Sinai. The mischief thus done is so 
incalculable, that I ‘^buld fain take 'the libeiity’to 
ask the buceaucrats of out Indian administration to 
ponder on the observations of one of the ablest and 
keenest of political thinkers — Mr Walter Bagehot 
— “ Not only, ” says he, “ does a bureaucracy tend 
to under- Grovernment m point of quality, it tends 
to over-Government in point of quantity The 
trained official hates the rude, untrained public He 
thinks they are stupid, ignorant, reckless — that thfey 
cannot tell their own interest A bureaucracy is 
sure to think that its duty is so augment official 
power, official business or - official members rather 
than' leave free the energies of mankind, it over-does 
the quantity of Government as well as impairs its 
quality.” The^e words were spoken of bureaucracy 
in civilized European countries They apply with 
ten-fold force in this country with its Official 
Secrets Act, which it is a mistake to suppose is inert 
while it does not explode in public prosecutions The 
Act puts a premium of corruption, on the one hand, 
and on the other it surely and inevitably deterior- 
ates and demoralizes irresponsible officials working 
in the dark. To resume our narrative of the 
achievements of the Congress, we were the first, 
in spite of spurious claims to the honour, to draw 
attention m view of the poverty of the agricultural 
masses to the need of technical and industrial educa- 
tion, and forced it in many practical ways on the 
attention of the people as well as Government In 
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Institute lof Heseatch may noi'be lallowed to fail on 
' Bcooont of the death of Mt Tata, a death, the .whole 
country deplores, but may soon become an accom- 
plished faoti a magnificent monument of .the, 
patriotism and munificence of 'its author We have 
also pressed upon G-overnment the great cause of 
temperance We .advocated from the first reduction 
' in the oppressive, burden of the salt-tax and >thB 
iraising of the. assessable minimum oh the income- 
tax, both vyhioh reforms have been recently carried 
out. I think I need not pi oceed further^ with my 
enumeration It is an honourable record It is a 
record which, leaves no room for disappointment or 
despair. But further as, is again well pointed' out 
in IntfM, what is particularly apt to be overlooked, 
is that “ we ore by no means sure but thfe greatest 
work of all is its , negative work, where the resnlts 
do not appear, m any particular reform or political 
change " And I may well repeat .here, to-cheer 
our hearts and brace pur energies, the beautiful 
hues quoted, by Mr Hume m his letter 'to us pub- 
lished in India. 

, “ For vrbila (he tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Sccmea hero no pvnfal looh to gain 
Fat back (hrongh creeke and inlets making, 

Comes stlout, flooding in tbe mam •’ 

' Laden with these gams, the Congress comes back 
to “ its own native land ’’ I will remember the d.ay 
when we launched it anxiously, but hopeful, 20 years 
nwo When it came back to us in 1889, baba only flve 
years old it had already broadened and strengthened 
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•wonder Inlly. It again comes back to ns fifteen years 
after, a handsome lad on the point of attainiug his 
majority It has not escaped some jealousy and 
rivalry Other children whom we are assured were 
pretty and handsome have been pressed upon us as 
deserving our love and affection iWell, gentlemen, 
our hearts are large and our minds are broad, and 
what we have done is that we have incontinently 
adopted them all One, you wnl see in this every 
Panda.1, a gentle and solemn little lady^ in a giave 
gathering assembling immediately after us* 
Another you will see, robust and vigoious, decorated 
with jewels and ornaments wrought in this very 
country, on the Oval yonder. But, gentlemen, 
our affections remain unchanged from our eldest- 
born, and we refuse to deprive him of bis rights of 
primogeniture 

I think, gentlemen, I have said enough to show 
that we have met here together from all parts of thfe 
country to pursue a noble mission, hallowed to' 
from a sense of duty, of patriotism and of loyalty, 
all welded together by the principles of justice and 
righteousuoss which after all is said and done, w'e 
gratefully lecognize as the dominant principles of 
English rule m this country. Wo truly and ear- 
nesUy respond to the words in which Lord Ourzod 
adjured us the other day on his lauding — “ I pray, I 
pray the native commuaity in India to believe m 
the good faith, in the high honor' and m the up- 
nght purpose of my countrymen.” Gentlemou, ik 
as becouse we do smceiely believe m that good faith; 
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in that highi honoui and that upiight ptitpose« that 
we meet here m the open light of day to appeal to 
their noble and righteous impulses, by all lawfnl 
and constitutional means, so to discharge the sacred 
trust reposed in them by Providence, that 'it may 
redound to the glory and greatness of both countries 
But I must be pardoned' for saying that when we 
respond to his prayer, we do not respond to if in 
the slavish spirit in which the great Earl of ^Strafford 
exhorted the people of England to obey the King, 
" Let them attend upon his will with conddence in 
^ his justice, belief in his wisdom, and assurance in the 
parental affections ” We respond to it rather in his 
spirit of an ideal sketched — I will takean extremely 
modern instance — by a highly placed Anglo>Indian 
Civil Servant whom — though you will be perhaps 
surprised to heai it — I venture to describe as a 
Gongresswala in disguise, asi eloquent and as far- 
reaching as some of our own elders, say Surendranatb 
Banneijea or Lai Mohan Ohose I refer to Su 
William Lee- Warner, At an addiess delivered by 
him at the Elphmstone College Union, Sir William 
Lee-Warnei eloquently depicted the ideal towards 
which British,rule in India was tending — 

It IS no narrow' principle of a paternal G-overn- 
ment or a rule for the benefit of a ’ruler which 
sent for the Boman with his poet’s sailing orders , 
Tfi vcQSTe vi}ip6Tio*^pppulos Montane inewento, ov 
which fosteied differences as aiding the central 
KUthorily Dvoide et^cnipera Its aim is less to 
gO'Vernithan to call forth the progressive capacity 
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and to teach Self-Goveratneat It desires to lift up 
the lower ranks of society and the subject to thd 
pedestal of the ruler. Humanity and Heaven's 
- light our guide, are its watchwords, and they are 
embodied in dur Magnu Charta, the Queen’s 
Proclamation, issued by the ruler whoso authority 
had just been defied and restored by the sword * * 
There are three^supreme ideas of mankind, the 
family, the' nation and humanity.' The Hindu and 
the Gr^ek ruler thought of the first, the Boman 
Bmpire of the second , but the British nation accept 
’the last and highest as its ruling idea. * * 

I venture to point out to you that from- God's 
nature tbe British nation has learnt the grand idea 
of humanity and that the legislation and administra- 
tion of India under the Queen bears testimony to 
Her Majesty’s desire' to recognize a piogressive 
future as before all those committed to her care. 
The protection of the weak, equality in the eye of 
the law, justice, and a common participation in the 
benefits, and when the time comes, in the task of , 
good government are at least the aims which the 
British Government sets before it 

It IS in the active spirit of this ideal that we res- 
' pond, and respond cordially, to Lord Gnrzon^s prayer 
to believe in the good faith, in the high honor, and 
in the u^ight purpose of his countrymen. May 
we pray m return that when we ask to be allowed 
to co-vjpeiate in this noble task, that Itoid Cuizon 
and his countrymen will believe that we, too, of the 
sCongressare inspired by duty, patriotism and loyalty. 
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I 1 again tender to yon my warmest welcome— a 
welcome mixed of gratitude for the past and higb 
-hope forithe future, with Patience and Perseverance 
for our motto. Let us take to our hearts the 
homely hut noble words of Longfellow : — ^ 

1 ' X 

" Eet ua tlion be ap and dojDgi 
With a heart for any fate. 

Btill aohieviDg, atill puraning, 

Learn to labonr and to wait ” 
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the PergUBSon College Hundreda*of students have 
passed through hi6 hands and must have caught- 
something of the fire of hia enthusiasm for high and 
Doble things It is only when men pf his type 
dedicate themselves to educational woik that educa- 
tion bears its proper h.uit and the character' of 
scholars’ moulded oh right lines' Although ‘'during 
the twenty years spent in the Pergusson Colleger 
Mr. Gokhale whs not much in evidence on the*plat- 
form' or m the press, yet those were years when 
many a young man received from him the necessary 
stimulus for the growth of mind and expansion of 
character. ' ' . 

While he was m the Pergusson College, there 
were other activities which shared his attentlbn 
v^ith~?ducation'al work About the time ‘that.|ie 
entered the Pergusson College, Mr > Gokhale came 
under the indnence of the late Mr • Justice Banadei 
by whom, more than by any other, ^ we '’may say 
that the life and character of Mr Gokhale have 

■s r 

been moulded Under the masterfnl guidance 'of 
Mr Banade, Mr Gokhalei devoted himself to the 
study of political economy for over twelve years, with 
the result that tb-day, Mr Gokhale was one of the 
/few men in India who could s^eak with authority 
on economical problems v No wonder Mr Gokhale 
entertained the highest reverence for 'the late Mr., 

Banade and regarded him, as his guru In 1887, in 
compliance'with Mr Banade's wish, ;Mr Gokhale 
became the editor of the Quaiterhj Jo'urnal of« the 
Poona Sarva'janik Sabha Subsequently he became 
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Honorary Secretary of the Deccan Sabha. 'He 
■was also one-^of the editors of the Sudkarak, an 
Anglo-Marathi weekly, of Poona. He was Secretary 
of the Bombay Provincial Conference for four years 
and of the Indian National Congress held at Poona 
in 1895 His earnestness and knowledge of public 
affairs became so well known and appreciated that 
he was called the Rising Star of the Deccan It 
was natural, therefore, that m.l897 he was selected 
along with Mr. Wacha by the Bombay public to go 
to England and give evidence before the Welby 
Commission on Indian expenditure The very 
valuable evidence which he gave showed what a 
mastery he had acquired of the problems which , 
British rule in India presents The most note 
worthy point in the evidence was, perhaps, his 
insistence or the emasculation which British rule 
entails upon the Indian people,— a point which 
oui revered countryman Dadhabai Naorojee'was 
never weary of emphasising Mr Gokhale pointed 
out how, to use his own favourite expression, 
undei British rule in India the tallest had to 
bend in order that the exigencies of the situation 
might be satisfied While, in England, he deliver- 
ed several speeches on Indian affairs He also 
published a scathing condemnation of the plague 
policy, of the Bombay G-overnment and the atrocities 
of soldiers on plague duty The criticism provoked a 
how! of indignation and he was acsa’’rd by abuse 
and obloquy from all sides. When he returned to 
India he was called upon to substantiate his charges 
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and on friends >who had furnished him with infor> 
mation refusing to come forward to support him, he 
could do nothing but tender an apology to the Bom- 
' bay Government. Sometime after he was elected a 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council In 
2902, he retired from the Pnncipalship of the 
Fergusson College on a pension of Bs. 25 a 
month, and about the same time he was elected ' to 
represent Bombay on the Supreme ^Legislative 
Council in place of Sir Pherozesnah Mehea, whose 
ill-health prevented his continuing in the ofBce, 
and so well has hfr. Gokbale aci^uitted himself that 
he was re-elected successively 
V His election to the Supreme Legislative ConhoU 
opened a new chapter m his life wherein are re- 
corded some of his greatest triumphs m the service 
of his country ' His very hr^t Budget Speech came 
as a reve^Iation to the public Ever since, fais speech 
on the occasion of the Budget used to be looked 
forward to with'eager interest What was the secret 
of this public interest m his speeches generally, and 
in his budget ones in particular ? Wherein did fats 
strength consist? His strength consisted in his 
mastery of facts and figures, in his tborougu and 
astonishingly detailed knowledge of administrative 
problems, m his high financial ability, in bis com- 
mand of simple, clear, vigorous expression, in bis 
stndious moderation of tone and m his dov. nright 
earnestness of purpose \ear after year he had 
explained bow the surpluses shown mthe Bmancwl 
Statement were artificial and did not indicate the 
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prosperity of the people, year after year he had asked 
for the larger employment of Indians in public ser- 
vice, year oftor year he had pleaded for reductions in 
military expenditure, year after year he bad asked for 
theabolition of the salt-tax,for the larger expenditure 
on irrigation works and technical education, year after- 
year he had asked for free and compulsory primary 
education and uigedaeieral other reforms ‘Witeout' 
forgetting that the lecent reduction m the salt-tax 
had dcen due largely to his pleadings, it must be 
confessed that his voice had, on the whole, been 
that of one crying in the wilderness Mr Gokhale 
fought bravely in the Council on many other 
occasions On the day when he made hts speech on 
the Universities Bill, Lord Curzon had come to the 
Council With the intention of not speaking But so 
effective was the speech of Mr Ookhale that Hi5< 
Lordship changed bis pmd and replied to the 
criticisms of Mr G-okhale m his usual eloquent style 
It was acknowledged even in the columns of Anglo- 
Indian papers, that,the eloquence of the Yiceroy did 
not midimise the effect produced by Mr. Gokbale’s 
speech Equally stout' was the opposition which he 
ofiered to the Official Secrets Bill The Universities' 
Act Validating Bill was introdufaed into the Oounoil 
without sufficient notice having been given to the. 
members. Though Mr G-okhale had to speak on 
the spur of the moment, his speech was generally 
regarded as a triumph of debating skill < No less 
effective m 1907, was the speech he made on thn 
Seditious Meetings Bill, m which he gave a crushing. 
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^refutation to the Government case m favour of the 
Bill His speeches in the Supreme ' Council had 
earned for him the admiration and ' even the good 
will of the Anglo-Indian community Some of the 
most higlily placed officials in India were his person- 
al "friends, and even Lord Gurzon, the masterful' 
Viceroy that he was recognized in Mr Gobhale * a 
foeman not unworthy of his steel ’ He is reported 
to have said that it was a pleasure to < cross 
swords with Mr Gokhaie and that Mr. Gokhale 
was the ablest Jndian he had come across 
Though Mr Gokhale was his most uncompromising 
opponent in the Council, His Lordship, m token of 
his admiration for his ability and cbaraoter, was 
generous enough to decorate him with ''the title of 
GIB, and also wrote a private letter to Mr, Gokhale' 
congratulating him on the decoration Anglo- 
Indians, tpo, dare not speak, of him as a ' dema- 
gogue’ as tb^ey do of other Indian leaders 

Mr 'Gokhale joined the Congress movement'at an> 
early stage of its career He was present at most 
sessions of the Congress and^ delivered several 
speeches onjbhe Congress platform One of the'most 
notable of these was the speech that he delivered at 
the Bombay Congress in 1904 on ‘ Sutploses,’ a 
speech which, according to Sir Henry Cotton, would 
compare favourably with the best speeches heard m 
the House of Commons 

In 100§ he was sent as a delegate to England by > 

- the Bombay public, to explain the political situation 
m India to the British electorate He discharged 
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ills mission most satisfactorily delivering no less 
than 46 speeches m the conxse of 50 days Many 
bompetent men who heard him in England ex- 
pressed themselves as charmed by his presentation 
of the Indian view of the British G-overnment m 
India Before he left for England he has been 
chosen President of the National Congress, which 
was to meet in the fbllowing December in the sacred 
city of Benares His work in England put such a 
strain upon his powers that his health was affect- 
ed, and he had to undergo a throat operation before 
returning to India to preside over-the deliberations 
of the Benares Congress His Presidential Addrefes 
at the Benares session was a* most lucid and mas- 
terly performance The most remaikable passage 
in the address was perhaps where’ he indicated the 
immediate reforms on which the Congress should 
concentrate its attention, the irreducible minimum, 
as it were, which alone would satisfy the ponsical 
aspirations of educated Indians Shortly after the 
Benares Congress was over, he proceeded again to 
England and this time he had several' int^i views 
With Mr John (now Lord) Morley which inspired 
with great faith in the Liberal Ministry, a 
faith which must have been severely tried by sub- 
sequent events' He once again went, to England 
in 1908 m view of the Biefoim Proposals of Lord 
Minto ' 

Mr Gokbalehad always emphasised the necessity 
there was for^ at least a few men in ’evey province 
in India coming forward to give themselves up 
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■nliolly to political work in a religions spirit. In 
fact it bad bpon bis long cherished ambition to form 
an order of political ^ianmjawi'i whoso one aim will 
bo the service of their country His ambition had 
reenntlv taken shape and the public had heard of 
the nuns ond objects of the Servants of India Society. 
This Society is animated by the noblest aims , and 
may wt* hero oppress the hope that in coming ycais, 
it Will bo more and more of a power for nseftilness 
of the highest kind in the land ? The Servants of 
India Society, if the scheme reaches perfect 
frnition, will be among the greatest of Mr 
Gokhalo’s claims on the gratitnde of all well-wishers 
of this country The last great work, in which 
Mr Gokbale’s rare and nnrivollcd capacity for 
iignccR and srntements of facts was displayed to the 
most brilliant advantage, was in connection with 
tho Pnblic Service Commission Every civilian 
whose capacity for administration was tacitly talfoa 
for granted found himself in a pitiable predicament, 
in the presence of a man who had crossed swords , 
on an c gnal ground with that most astute of oiitics — 
Lord Ciirzon Unable to stand Mr. Gukhulo’s critical 
exanimation, confounded and dismayed, they blun- 
doTod, evi^ryoneof these civilians But Mr Gokhalo 
was not destined.to see the end of his labours aud 
before the final onrtaiu> dropped, he had been taken 
away from ns and it' was left to his co-bdjutoi Mr 
Hahim to give ns in his minontyrcport some ghiopses 
of 'the r views of Mr. Gokhalo which Mr Rabmi 
.had alwoys before his mind’s eye when drafting 
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Strength ever so horculian has its oxvn hunts and 
Gokhale’s mighty heart was slowly wearing away 
beneath the strain of restless work His visit to 
South Africa to have a first-hand personal know- 
ledge of the sufferings of his unfortunate country- 
men, his tossings about from one part of India 
to another and from India to England in connec- 
tion with the Public Service Commission, days of 
incessant labour and nights of incessant thought > 
had told upon his natnraliy weak and' fragile 
constitution When his grateful countrymen were 
looking more eagerly than ever to his guidance 
and leading under the altered circumstances in 
which they found themselves and when his com- 
patriots were seeing m the not far off horizon 
glimpses of the promised land for which he had 
dedicated his life, the whole countiy was shocked 
in February 191 5, with the news of his passing 
away which was literally in the nature of a 
national calamity 

Mr. Gokhale’s saying that there arc times in the 
growth of a nation when the worth of its public men 
should be measured more by their failures than their 
successes finds an apt illustration m his own case 
Hot belonging to that dreamy sort of idealists abces- 
sed by some vague magnifioent theories, but a prac- 
tical politician with true instincts to take hold of the 
immediate realities, Mr Gokhale found all bis 
appeals to the good sense of the bureaucracy mere 
dashing against a rock of prejudice'' and arrogance 
anfi the constructive nature of his work now lies 
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m the economic theories which he profounded and 
the path he had shewn to his countrymen as to 
- how to work out their salvation We aie too near 
him to view with proper perspective and form 
an adequate estimate of hts permanent work and it 
IS possible that to the coming generation, his name 
would be nothing more than a groat memory But 
his life of the purest and noblest self-abnegation 
would always be an inspiration to the sons of the 
motherland and the future historian may refer 
to him as the one man, who with the light that 
God had given him had lived and laboured whole- 
heartedly for one 'aim and/that was the regeneration 
of his country. 

f 

A few words about Mr Gokhale’s style of speak- 
ing -Mr Gokhale was* not an orator. He did not 
deliberately address himself to the emotions He 
aimed at conviction more tban at moving the 
passions His delivery was rapid His armoury 
was full of,^acts and figures His reasoning was 
close and earnest and his style was simple, terse 
and vigorous 

Mr Gokhale was an ,ardent social reformer, as 
should be expected of a disciple of Mr Banade, 

His private life was extremely simple, even 
austere , m fact, as Mr Hevinson said of him, he 
had, like a true Brahmin, dedicated bis life to 
poverl}' and knowledge No better example could 
be found of the old, old Indian ideal of plain 
giving and high thmifing. 
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I ^PrestdenUal Address delivered by the Son'ble 
V < I i¥r, G. K Gokhale, 0 I E , at the Ttoenty-first 
session of the Indian National Gongress held 
at Benares in 1905,1 

PbLLOW-DBLEGAIBS, liADIBS AHD GbnTLEICBH, — 

1 thank yon from the bottom ol my heart for 
the great, the signal hononi which yon have con- 
ferred npon me by electing me to preside over yonr 
deliberations this year As has been said by more 
than one of my nredecessors, the Presidentship of 
the Congress is the highest distinction which it is 
in the power of our countrymen to bestow upon 
any one and proud, indeed, is that moment m an 
Indian's life When he receives at yonr hands this 
znosi conspicuous mack of your confidence and your 
favour As 1, however, stand before you to-day, it 
16 not so much the honour of the position, groat as 
that IS as the responsibility which it imposes upon 
me, that occupies my thoughts When I was first 
invited nearly four months ago to accept this office, 
we were able to see on the horison only the small 
cloud — no bigger than a man's hand Since then 
the sky has been overcast and fur some time a storm 
has been raging , and it is with rocks ahead and ' 
angrv waves beating around that I am called apon 
to cake charge of the vessel of the Cougcess, Even 
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<ihe stontest heart among ns may well own > to a 
fepling of anxiety in snch ft sitnation Let ns, how- 
ever, humbly trnst that m this holy city of Bennies, 
the Divine guidance, on which we may securely 
'throw ouLselves,, will not fail ns, and that the united 
wisdom and ’ patriotism of the delegates assembled 

a 

Will 'enable the Congress to emerge fiom the present 
crisis with unimpaired and even enhanced prestige 
and nsefnlhess. 

Gentlemen, our fiist dutv ' to-day is to offer one 
most loyal and dutiful welcome to Their Boyal 
Highnesbes the Fiince and Pimcess of Wales on toe 
occasion of this their fiist visit to India The 
Throne in BngUad is above all \ parties — beyond all 
contcovecsies It is the permanent seat of the 
ma]escy, the honour and ihe beneficence of the 
Bvitish Empire, A.nd m offering our homage to its 

' illustcions occupants and then heirs and representa- 
tives, we not only perform a loyal duty, hut also ex-" 
press the gratitude of our hearts for all that is noble: 
and high-minded m England’s connection ^ with 
Jndia The jate Qneen-Erapress, again, was knov^n, 
within the limits of her constitutional position, to 
exercise duiing her reign her vast infliienre in favour 
of a policy of justice and sympathy towards the 
•Indian people. We can never forget that the great 
proclamabiou of 1858, on which we take our stand 
so largely in our constitutional stinggle, waa not 
only m spirit but also m substance, her own declai a- 
Stou I of the piincipies on which India was to be 
.governed The.present ffing-Emperor has announc- 
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ed his resolve to walk la the footsteps of 'his 
mother, and we have no doubt that the Prince of^ 
Wales IS animated by the same desire to see a policy 
of righteousness * puisaed towaids India, * We re- 
joice that >His Royal Highness and his noble consort 
have come out amongst ns to acquaint themselves 
personally with the ancient civllizatron of this 
country and .its present .condition. The Congress 
, earnestly and respectfully wishes Then. Royal High- 
nesses a most successfnl tour through India, and it 
humbly trusts that the knowledge they will acquire 
and the recollections they will cairy back with them 
VTill constitute a fresh bond of sympathy and attach- 
ment between the Royal family in England and the 
Princes and the people of this country. ' 

The Congress also offers a most cordial and res- 
'pectful welcome to Tbeir Ezcellencies Eo'rd and 
Iiady Minto The uev^ Viceroy assumes the res- 
•^onsibihties of his office at a critical juncture The 
temper of the people, so sorely tried during the last 
three years, calls for the exercise of wise and 
statesmanlike conciliation on tbe>partof those who 
are in authoritj', if farther estrangement between 
the rulers and’ the ruled is to be prevented I 
earnestly trust that such conciliation will be forth- 
coming Meanwhile a special responsibility rests 
upon us all to see to it that the immediate task that 
confronts His Excellency is not made more difficult 
than It already is. The difficulties of the situation 
are not of Xiord Minto's creating, a nd he has a right 
to. expect the c*o-ope£ation of both the officials and 
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i}ie public m his eadeavoais to teimiuate a state of 
tension, which has already produced deplorable 
results and (Which cannot be 'prolonged without 
serious detriment to the best interests of the countryi 
Gentlemen, how true it is that to eveiy thing* 
theie IS an end ! Thus even the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Ourzon has come to a close • For seven long years 
all eyes had' constantly to turn to one'^masteifnl 
figure in the land, — ^now in admiration, now m asto- 
nishment, mote often m angei and m pain, till at 
last It has become difficult to realize that* a change* 
has really come. Foi a parallel to such an'admmis- 
iratiou, we must, I think, go bach to ' the times of 
Aurangzeb in the history of our own country There 
we find the : same attempt at a rule excessively’ 
centralized and intensely peisonal, the same streiin- 
cus purpose, the same overpoweiing consciousness 
of duty» the same marvellous capacity for work, the 
same sense of loneliness, the same persistence in a 
policy of distrust and repression, resulting in bitter 
exasperation all rounds 1 think even the most 
devoted admirer of Lord Ourzon cannot claim that 
he has strengthened the foundations of British i‘u1q 
in India In some respects his Lordship will 
always be recognized as one of the greatest Bnglish- 
men that ever came out to this country Hts 
wonderful intellectual gifts, his brilliant powers* of 
expression, his phenomenal ' energy, his boundless 
enthusiasm for work, — these .will ever be a theme 
of just and unstinted praise But the gods are 
jealous, and amidst such lavish endowments, they 
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Withheld from him a sympathetic imagination, 
without which no man can ever understand an 
alien people , and it is a sad truth that to the end 
of his administration Lord Curzon did not really 
understand the people of India This was at the 
root of his many inconsistencies and made him a pei* 
petnal pnzzle to most inen And thus ' the man; ' 
who piofessed in all sincerity, before he assumed the 
reins of office, his great anxiety to show ihe'Utmost 
deference to the feelings and even the prejudices 
of those over whom he was set to rule, ended by 
'denouncing in nnmeasured terms mot only the 
present generation of Indians, bnt also then remote 
ancestors and even the ideals of their race, which 
they cheimh above everything else, he who in the 
early pait of his administration, publicly warned 
the official classes that ** official wisdom is not so 
transcendent as to be supeiioi. to the stimulus and 
guidance " of public opinion and who declared that 
in the present state of India " the opinion of 
the educated classes is one which it is not states- 
manship to Ignore or to despise,” ended by trampl- 
ing moie'sjstematioally upon that opinion than 
any of his piedecessors, and claiming for his own 
judgment and that his official colleagues a virtual 
character of infallibility The fact is that Lord 
Curzon came to India with certain fixed ideas. In' 
him India was a country where the Englishman 
was to monopolize for all time all power and talk* 
all the while of duty The Indian's only business 
was to be governed and it was a sacrilege on his- 
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part to have any other aspiration In his scheme 
of things there was no room forth*= eSnci’ted classes, 
of the conntry , and having failed to amuse them 
for any length of time by an empty show of taking, 
them into hts confidence, he proceeded in the end to< 
repress them Even in his last farewell speech at the 
Bycnlla Club in Bombay, India eMsts only as a scene 
0^ the Englishman’s labouis, with the toiling millions 
of the countrv — eight per cent, of the population m. 
the oackgroand The remaining twenty per cent 
for aught the3' worth, might as well be gently 
swept into the sea * Had Lord Curzon been less self- 
centred, had he more humility in his nature, he 
might perhaps have discovered his mistake befOie it^ 
was too late This would probably have enabled, 
him to avoid giving so much offence aod causmgso 
much pam as he unhappily did during the last two 
years, but I doubt if the mam current of his adminis- 
tration would even then have flowed, in another 


channel Lord Ourzon’s highest ideal of statesman ' 
ship IS efficiency of administration He does mot 
believe m what Mr Gladstone used to call the prin- 
ciple of liberty as ,a factor of human progress He^ 
has no sympathy with popular aspirations, and when 
he finds them among a subject people, he thinks he 
IS rendering their country service by trying to put 
them down Thus, m his Byculla Club speech, he 
actually stated that he had not offered political 
concessions to the people of India because he “ did 
no^ regard it as wisdom or statesmanship in the 


interests of India itself to do so 


Taking Lord 
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Carzon at lus highest, we find him- engaged m a 
herculean attempt to strengthen the Jlnglishman's 
monoDoly of power in India and stem the tide of 
popular agitation and discontent by rousing the 
members of the bureanctacy to a sense of duty 
similar to his own and raising thh standard of 
administrative efficiency all round The attempt 
has failed, as it was bound to fail Never was 
discontent in India more acute and widespread than ' 
when rhe late Viceroy laid down the reins of office, 
and as regards the bnreaacratiO monopoly of power, 

I think we are senstblv nearer cbe time when it will 
be snccessfally assailed 

One claim Lord Garzon advanced m bis farewell 
speech at Bombay which it is necessary to examine 
a little He told his bearers, as he bad done once 
before — on the occasion of the last Budget debate 
— that even if he had incurred the hostility of edu- 
cated Indians, the' masses would be grateful to him 
for what he had dene for them This attempt to dts- 
tingnish between the interests of the educated classes 
and those of the bulk of their countrymen is a 
favourite device with those who seek to repress the 
legitimate aspirations of our people. It is significant 
that Lord Cnrzon bad never ‘resorted to it till be 
had finally broken with the educated classes We 
know of course that the distinction is unreal and 
ridiculous, and we know aho that most of tfao'-e whs 
use it as a convenient' means to disparage the 
educated eJa'ses cannot tbemsehes really lielieve in 
it. Lord Curzon mentions the redaction of the salt 
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„duty, the wilting off of famine arrears, the increased 
grants to primary edncatiom and to irrigabon, 'the 
attempt at police reform, as measuies on which he 
bases his claim ‘ The suggestion here is that be 
adopted^ these measures fpi the good of the masses^! 
in spite of the opposition — at any rate, the ’mdiffer> 
ence — of the educated classes, when the plain fact is 
that it was the Oongiess that had been urging these 
measures year after year on the stitention of Govern- 
ment and that it>was only after years of persistent 
agitation that it was able to move the Government 
in the desired direction Four years ago when, with 
a surplus of seven crores or neatly five millions 
sterling in hand, the Government of India did not 
remit any taxation, and I ventured to complain of 
this m Council and to* urge an immediate reduction 
of this Salt-duty, I well remember how Lord Onrzon 
sneered at those who “ talked glibly” of the burdens 
of the masses and of the necessitv of lowering the 
salt-tax as a measure of relief ’ Lord Curzon was 
iortunate m coming to India when ,the currency 
legislation of Lord Lansdowne and Sir David Bar- 
bour had succeeded in artificially raising the rupee to 
its present level, thereby enabling the Government 
of India to save anout four millions sterling a year r 
on its Home remittances. This, with the recovery 
of the opium revenue, placed huge surpluses at Lord 
CutjEon'sv disposal throughout his administration, 
.and he never knew a moment of that financial stress 
and anxiety which his predecessors have to face for 
^ series of years. Considering how large these 
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surpluses have been, I do nofc think the relief given 
by Lord Onrzon to the taxpayers of the country has 
by any means been lib'eral He himself estimated 
^ *hp total amount of this relief at 7 millions sterling, 
did not mention that dm ing the same time he 
had taken from the tax-payers 33 millions sterling 
over and above the requirements of the Government, 
Again, how paltry is rhe relief given by the reduc- 
tion of the salt duty and the writing off of famine 
arrears, compared with the enormous injiirv done to 
the masses of our people by the artificial raising of the 
value of the rupee, which lead to a heavy immediate 
depreciation of their small savings in stiver, and 
which makes a giievous addition to their permanent 
burdens by indirectly enhancing then assessments ‘ 
and increasing their. debts to the money-lender as 
puces adjust themselves to the new rupee 1 Much 
has been made of Lord Curzon's increased giants to 
primary education Considering bow Ifttle the State 
does in India foi the education of the masses, it 
would have been astonishing if with such surpluses 
Lord Cutzon had not made anv addition to the 
educational expenditure of the oOiintiv But if 
he has given, a qiiaiter'af a million^niore to ednca- 
tion, he has given five millions a year more to 
theArmv.and with reckless 'profusion he has 
increased the salaries of European officials in roimy 
departments and has created several new posts for 
them “ A spirit of expenditure.” to use an expression 
of Mr Gladstone,, has been abroad in all" directions* 

during his>me and he'^has never practised the old- 
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fashioned virtue of econoiuj , with which the real 
interests of the people arc bound up ’ Of course a 
ruler cannot labour as devotedi} as Lord Cuizon 
has done for seven years for increased efficiency 
witboat removing or mitigating important adminis- 
trative evils , but that ts quite different ftoni a claim 
to champion the special interests of the people 
as against theu natural leaders aud spokesmen, the 

edncated classes of the^ community 

/ 

Gentlemen, the question that is upperujost in the- 
minds of us ail at this moment ts the Partition of 
Bengal A cruel v/rong has been inflicted on our 
Bengalee brethren and the whole countiy has been 
stirred to its deepest depths in sorrow and resent- 
ment, as had never been the case before. The 
scheme of partition concocted in the daik and carri- 
ed out in the face of the fiercest opposition than any 
Government measure has encountered during the 
last half a century, will always stand as a complete - 
illustration of the worst features of the present 
gistem of bureaucratic rule — its utter contempt for 
public' opinion Its arrogant preten^ons to 
superior wisdom, its reckless disiegard of the most 
, cherished -feelings of the people, iihe mockery ot" 
an appeal to its sense of justice, its cool prefer- 
rence of Service interests t6 those of the goveined. 
Lord Curzon and his advisers — if he ever had 
any fTdvisers — 6ould never allege that they had 
no means of judging of the depth of public feel- 
ing m the matter All that could possibly ha ve 
been done by way of a respectful representation of 


I 
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the vievrs of the people bod been done As soon as 
it was known that a partition of some sort'' was 
contemplated, meeting after meeting of protest was 
held, ti^l over five hundred public meetings in all 
pacts of the Province had proclaiinea in no uncer- 
tain voice that the attempt to dismember a compact 
hnd homogeneous Province, to which the 'people 
were passionately attached and of which they' were 
justly proud, was deeply resented and would be resist- 
ed to the uttermost Memorials to the same effect 
poured m upon the Viceroy The Secretary of State 
for India was implored to withhold his sanction to the 
proposed measure The intervention of the British 
House of Commons was sought, first, by a monster 
petition signed by sixty thousand people, and later by 
means of a debate on the subject laised in the House 
by oui ever watchful fiiend, Mr Herbert Boberts 
All proved ’unavailing The Viceroy bad "made 
up bis mind The officials undei him bad expiessed 
approval. What business had the people to have 
an opinion of their own and to stand in the way ? 
To add msnlt to injury. Lord Cnrzon desciibed the 
opposition to his measure as ' maniifactmed ’ — an ' 
opposition in which all classes of Indians, high and 
low, uneducated and educated, Hindus and Maho- 
medans, had joined An opposition than which 
nothing more intense, nothing moie widespread, 
nothing more spontaneous had been seen in this 
country in the whole couise of our political agitation 
Let it be' remeinbeied that when the late Viceroy 
cast this stigma on those who Jwere ranged against 
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Ills piToposals, not a single public pronouncement in 
favour of those proposals had been made by any 
section of the community ; and that among the 
foremost opponents of the measure were men like 
Sii Jotindia Mohan Tagore and SirG-urudasBanerji, 
Raja Peary Mohan Mnkerji and Dc Bash Behary 
Grhose, the Maharajas of Mymensmg and Kasim- 
bazar,— men who keep themselves aloof from ordinary 
political agitation and never say a -lyoLd calculated 
in any way to 'hmbarrass the authorities, and .who 
came forward to oppose publicly -the* Partition 
Project only from an oveipowering. sense, of the- 
mecessity of their doing what they could to avert a 
dreaded calamity If the opinions of even such men 
aie to be brushed aside' with’ contempt^' if all, 
Indians aie to be 'treated as no better than dumb, 
driven cattles, if men, .whom any other country 
would delight to honour, are' to be thus made to 
realise the utter humiliation and helplessness of 
their position in their own, then all 1' can say is 
“ Goodbye to all hope df co-operating m any way 
,with the .bureaucrad^ in the interests of the people.!’ 
I can conceive of no graver indictment of Biitish 
'rule than that such a state of: things ' should) be 
possible after a hundred years of that rule f 
' 'Gentlemen,! have carefully gone through all' the- 
papers which have been published 'by the Govern- 
ment on this subject of Partition Three thmga 
have struck 'me forcibly — a determination to dis- 
member Bengal at ^all 'costs and ansiety to promote 
• the mterest of Assam at the expense of Bengal, and 
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a desire to suit everything to the interests and con- 
venience of the Civil Service. It is not merely that 
a naniber of new prizes h^ve been thrown into the 
lap of that Service — one liientenant Governoiship, 
two Memberships of the Board of Eevenue,' one 
CommiBsiontiahip of a Division, several Secretary- 
ships and Under-SeCietaiyships - but alternative 
schemes of re*ad]nstment hav*! Oeen rejected 'on 
the express ground / that their adoption would be 
unpopular with the members of the Service Thus 
even if a reduction of the charge of the Lieutenant- < 
Governor of Bengal had really become 'inevitable — 
a contention which <the greatest living anthoiity 
on the subject, Sir Henry Cotton, who was ^ 
Secretary to the Bengal Government under seven 
Lietenant-Governors, does ' not admit — one would 
have thought that the' most natural course to 
iiake was to separate Behar, Orissa and Chota 
' Nagpore from Bengal and form them ^ into a 
• separate Province This < would have made the 
WeBtorn province one of 30 millions in, pi ice of the 
Eastern But this, says the Government of India, 

" would take from Bengal all its best districts and 
would make the Province universally unpopular ” 
This was, of coutse, a fatal objection, for, compared 
with the displeasure of the Civil Service, thetiampl- 
ing under foot of public opinion and the oukriigiog 
of the deepest feelings of a whole people was a 
small’ matter • .But one can see that ladministrative 
considerations t were,, really only secondary in the 
determination of this question. .The dismemberment > ^ 
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oIBeoeol had become necessorj. beeanee, m the 

Iw of the Sneeroment of lod.e, ■' ■» ^ 

tbelaeUng good of any f " 

Bobhc opinion or what peases for t sbonld be 
t^etoedby acomparati«elysma\l nnmbei of 
™. at a smate oenwo and should bo disseminat- 
S Whence foc° uniyetsal adoption, all otbet views 
liemg diseontaged Of suppressed" "From every 
Mint of view," the Government further states, it 
!Ltrs to ns desirahle to eneonrage the growth of 
cCTlres of independent opinion, local aspirations, 
local locals and to preserve the growing mtelllgenee 
L enterprise of Bengal from being cramped and 
stunted by the process of forcing it prejnatnrel, 
nto a monld-of rigid and sterile uniformity. Yon 
«.ll see that this is only a para^rase in Lord 

Ooraon-S most approved style, of the complaint of 
L people of Bengal that their fair Brovinoe has 
heen disLmbered to destroy their growing solida- 
„t, cheek their national aspirations and weaken 
^Lew power of co-opvrating for national 
fte mfineneeot their ednealed classes with their 
“Ltrymen, and redone the political imnortoce of 
■ CalcntL' After thit, let no apologist of the late 
Vmmoy pretend that thenbieet of the parti ion was 
^Listrative convenience and not political repres- 

fentlemen. it is diffionlt to speai m ter.^ of dan 
^Traint of Loid Coiaon’s conduct thronghont this 
ffitr Having pnuhBhedhiB earlier and Bmaller 
;^eme'to public criticism it wakhia clear duty to- 
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publish similarly the later and larger scheme which 
he afterwards substituted foL it Butm consequence 
of the opposition which the first scheme encounter- 
ed, he abandoned the idea of taking the public an> 
more into his confidence and proceeded to work in 
the matter in the dark Foi more than a year 
nothing further was heard of his intentions, and 
while be was silently elaborating the details of his 
' measure, he ' allowed the impression to prevail that 
the Government had abandoned the partition pro- 
ject And in the end. when be had succeedea in 
/^curing the Secretary of State's sanction to the 
scheme it was from Simla, where be and his official 
colleagues were beyond the reach of public opinion, 
that he 'sprang the final orders of Government upon 
an unprepared people Then, suddenly, came his 
resignation And the people permitted themselves 
for a,while to hope that it would bring them at least 
a brief respite especially as Mr Brodrick had^promlS• 
ed shortly before to present farther papers on the 
subject to Parliament, and that was understood to 
mean that the scheme would not.be brougnt into 
pperation till Parliament re-assembed at the begin- 
ning of next year Of course, after Lord Curaon’s 
resignation, ^ the only proper, the only dignified 
course for- Ijim was^ to take no' step, which 
it was difficult to revoke and the consequences 
'of which wduld ht'je to be face^ not by > nis 
successor , ’ he ow^d it to^ Lord i^Minto to give 
him 'an opportunity to e'xamine the question 
for t himself , Jie owed it to the Boyal visitors 
,not to.’plunge the largest Province of India into 
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Violent agitation and grief on the eve of their , visit 
to it. Bnt Lord Cnrzon was deteimined to parti- 
tion Bengal before he left India' and so - he' rushed 
thenecessarj legislation through the Legislative 
Connell at Simla, which only the oMcial < members 
could attend, 'and enforced his, orders on the 16th 
October last — a day observed as one of universal 
mourning by all classes of people m Bengal And 
' now, while he himself has gone from India, what a 
sea 6i troubles he has bequeathed to his successor * 
Fortunately there are gioonds to believe that Lord , 
Mmto'will deal v/ith the situation w'lth fact, firmness 
and sympathy and it seems he has already pnlled up 
to some extent Lord Ouizon’s favotirite Lieutenant, 
the first rule of the new Bastern.Provmce Mr. Fuller 
has evidently .cast to th^ winds all ,<prudence, all 
restiamt, all sense of responsibility Even if a frac- 
tion of what the papers • j^ave been reporting 
be llrne, his extiaordinary doings must receive 
the attention of the new becretary of State for India 
and the House of Commons There^is no surer 
method of goading a docile people into a state of 
dangeiouB despair than the kind of hectoring and 
repression he has been attempting , ' ' 

But, gentlemen, as has been well said,' even ,in‘ 
things evil theie is k soul of goodness, and the 'dark 
times through which Bengal has passed and is pass- 
ing have not been, without a message of bright hope 
for the future The’ tremendous upheaval of 
popular feelings wbich’bas taken place in Bengal 
in consequence of the partition, wiH constitute a 
15 
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iandmark in the , history of onr national pro- 
giess For the first tune since British rule began, 
all section^ of the Indian commanity, without 
distinction ^ of ^ caste or ' creed have been moved 
hj'a common impulse and without the stimulus of 
external presshre to ac^ together in offering resist- 
ance to a common wrong A wave of true national 
consciousness has swept over the Province, and at 
its tough old barriers have, 'for the time at any rate, 
been thrown down, personal jealousies have vanished 
other controversies have been hushed* Bengal’s 
heroic stand against ' the oppression of a harsh 
and nnoontrolled bureaucracy . has ' astonished 
and gratified all India and her sufferings have 
not been endured m vain, when they have helped 
to draw closer all parts 6( the country in , syin* 
pathy ond "in aspiration A great rush and up* 
taismg of the waters,^ such as has been leceutly 
'witnessed in Bengal, cannot take place without a 
little inundation over the banks boie and there 
^hese littte excesses are inevitable, when large mass- 
es of men move spontaneously — especially when 
the movement is from darkness into light, from 
bondage towards freedom — and they most not be 
allowed to disconcert , ns too much The most 
, astounding fact of the sitnation is that the public ' 
life of this country has received an accession of 
strength of great importance, and for this all India 
owes a deep debt of 'gratitude to Bengal. Of coarse, 
the difliculties which confront the leaders of Bengal 
.are enormous and perhaps they haVe^only jnst begun. 
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But I know there is no disposition to shrink from any 
responsibilities and I have no doubt that whatever 
sacrifices arc necessary wiU be cheerfnlly made AH 
India IS at iheir back and thhy will receive m the 
work that lie-^ before them the cordial sympathy and 
assistance of the other Provinces Any discredit that 
IS allowed to fall on them affects ns all They, on 
their side, must not forget that the honour of all 
Indian is at present in their keeping > 

Gentlemen, I will now say a few words on a 
movement which has spreed so rapidly and has been 
hailed with so much enthusiasm all over the country 
during the last few months — the Swadeshi move^ 
ipent It IS necessary at the ontset to distingnisn 
it from anotner movement, started in Bengal, which 
Has really given it snch immense impetus — the 
bycott of British goods. ' We all know that when 
our Bengalee brethren found that nothing would 
turn the late Viceroy from his purpose of partitioning 
Bengal, that all their protests m the press and on 
the platform, all their memorials to him, to the 
Secretary of State and to Parliament were nnavail- 
ing, that the Government exercised its despotic, 
strength to trample on their most cherished feelings 
and injure their dearest interests and that no protec- 
tion against this of any kind was forthcoming from> 
any quarter, they, in their extremity, resolved to* 
have leconrse to this boycott movement This they 
did with a two-fold object — first, as a demonstration 
of their deep resentment at' the treatment they were 
receiving and, secondly, to' attract the attention ojf 
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the people in ^England to their grievances, so that 
those who were in a position to call the Cfoverninent 
of India to account might undeistand what was 
taking place in India It was thus a political weapon, 
used fur a definite political pnipose, that they had 
reconi so to the boycott , and in the circumstances of 
their position they had every justification for the step 
they took And 1 can tell you from personal experi- 
ence that their action has proved immensely efiectivo 
in di awing the attention of English people to the 
state of things in our country But a weapon like 
this must be reserved only foi extreme occasions 
-There are obvious risks^ involved in its failuio and 
It cannot bemused with sufficient efiectivenesss, unless 
there is an extraordinary upheaval of popular feeling 
behind it ^ It is bound to luuse angry passions on 
ihe other side, and no tiue well Wisher of bis country 
will be lespoDsible for provoking such passions, 
‘except under an overpowering sense of necessity, 
On an extreme occasion, of course, a boycotting 
demonstration is perfectly, legitimate, but that 
occasion must be' one to drive all the .classes, as in 
Bengal, to act with one impulse, and make all 
'leaders sink their personal differences in the presence 
of a common danger. It is well to remember tnat 
'the term “ boycott, ’’ owing to its origin, has got 
'unsavoury associations, and it conveys to the mind 
before ever j thing else a vindictive desire to injure 
"another. Such a desire- on 'our part, as a normal 
''feature of -our relations with Eugland, is of course- 
t)ut of the question. ‘ Moreover, if the boycott i& 
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confiaed to Biifcish goods oaty, ft leaves as fiee to pair- 
cTiase the goods of other foreign countries, and this 
does not help the Swadeshi movement in any way. 

Gentlemen, the true Swadeshi movement is both, 
a partriotic and an^conomic movement The idea 
of Swadeshi or ‘one’s own country’ is one of the 
noblest conceptions that has ever stirred the hearfr 
of humanity As the poet asks — 

, * Breaches (here the man with soul so dead, , 

Who never to.bimsalf hath said,— 

XhiB IS ray own, my native land I ’ 

The devotion to motherland, which is enshrined! 
dn'the'Highest Swadeshi, is an influence so profoiinAi 
and so passionate that its very thought thrills and 
its actaal touch lifts one out of oneself India heeds 
'to* day above everything else 'that the gospel of this 
devotion should be preached to high and low, to 
Prince and peasant, m town and hamlet, till the 
service of motherland becomes with .us as overmas- 
’termg a passion as it is in Japan The Stoadeshi 
’movement, as it is ordinarily understood, presents 
one part of this gospel to the mass of our people in 
a form which bungs it within their comprehension.' 
It turns their thoughts to their country, accustoms 
them to the idiea ^ of voluutaniy making some 
sacrifice for her sake, enables them to take an 
intelligent loteiest in her economic development 
and teaches them the important lesson of co-operat- 
ing with one other for a national end All this 
is most valuable work, and those who undertake it 
«te entitled to feel that they are engaged in a highly 
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patriotic mission Bat the movement on its 
material side is an economic one , and though self- 
dhnying ordinances, extensively entered into " must 
derve a valuable economic purpose, namely, to 
ensure a ready consumption of such articles as are 
produced in the country and to furnish a perpe- 
tual stimulus to production by keeping the demand 
for indigenous things largely m excess of the 
supply, the difficulties that suriound the question 
economically are so great that they require the 
qo-operation of every available agency to ani- 
piount them. The problem is,> indeed, one of the 
first magnitude. Twelve years ago the late Mr 
Banade remarked at an Industrial Conference held 
at Poona “ The 'political domination of one 
countiy by another attracts far more attention than 
the more formidable, though unfelt, domination 
which the capital, enteipiise and skill of one coun- 
try exercise over the trade and manufactures of 
another This later domination has an insidious 
influence which paralyses the springs of all the va- . 
ried activities, which together make up the life of a 
nation ” The question of production is a question of 
capital, enterprise and skill, and in all these factors 
our deficiency at present is very great Whoever 
can help many one of these fields is, therefore, a 
worker in the Swadeshi cause and should be wel- 
comed as such Not by methods of exclusion but by 
those of comprehension, not by insisting on every one 
working in the same part of the field but by leaving 
each one free to select his own f orner by attracting 
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to the cause all who ate likely to help and not alie- 
nating any who are already with ns, are. the 
difficulties of the pr'oblem likely to be 'overcome 
Above all, let us see to it that there are no fresh 
divisions in the country in the name of Swadeshism. 
No greater perversion of its true spirit could be 
imagined than that r , ^ i > 

Take the question of cotton piece-goods, of which - 
,we import at present over 22 millions * sterling 
worth a year. This is by far the heaviest item 
among our imports, and our present Swadeshz agi- 
tation IS directed mainly towards producing as 
' much of these goods in our own country as possible. 

I have consulted three of the best experts avail- 
able in India on this subject — Mr .Bazanji of 
Nagpore, the right hand man pf the late Mr. Tata 
in mill matters, the Horn Mr Yitbaldas Damo- 
dhardas, who^bas written an admirable paper on 
the cotton industry for the Industrial Conference 
^ ,and has kindly ^placed a copy of it at pay disposal 
and our friend Mr Wacha They are all agreed 
about the requirements and the difficulties of the 
situation So far as the'cotton fabrics are concern- 

t 

ed; even strict Free Traders should have nothing to 
say against the encouragement, which the F)7oadesh% 
movement seeks to give to their manufactures m 
India In the first place, many of theiusual objec- 
tions that may be urged against a system of State 
protection' do not apply to helpful voluntary action 
on the part of consumers, such ,a« the Sw'idesht 
movement rendeavours to promote Moreover 
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the essence of Free Trade is that a commodity 
should be produced where the comparative cost of 
its production is the least and that it should be 
consumed where its relative value is the highest 
and if accidental cucumatan jos have thwarted such 
an adjustment in a given case, any agency which 
seeks to overcome the impediment works m the end 
in the interests of true Free Trade Now every 
one will admit that with cheap labour and cotton at 
her own door, India enjoys exceptional advantagea 
for the manufacture of cotton goods , and if the 
Stoadeshi movement' helps her to regain her 
natural position in this respect — position which 
she once occupied but out of which she has been 
driven by an extraoidinary combination of circnm' 
stances, — the movement works not against ont m 
fnrtherance of true Free Trade Even at present 
the cotton industry in India is an important one 
It IS the largest industry after agricaltute m the 
country , it is also the only one — agncnlturo except* 
ed — m which the Indians themselves have a nub- 
stantiat share It is rejiresented by a paid-up capital 
of about 17 crorcs of rupees or a little over 11 


millions sterling . the number of mtllo being about 
200 with five million spindles ood fifty thou* ind 
power-looms. In addition to this, there are, accord- 
ing to the Census of 1901, about a quarter oi acrorr 
of persons engaged in band loom weaving in ihe 
country. Onr mills consume neatly 60 per cent of 


tbc ccUon pr-dsced of lad"\ a-.d cro 

Ihs of yarn Of this quantity. .Mr Vithaldas tel 
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ns about 23^ croie Bis is exported to China and 
' other foreign couatiies, about X,3i crores is used in 
our -weaYing mills, and about 19 crores is woven by 
hand-loom weaveis, the remaining 2 crores going to 
the manuEacture uE rope and twine In add'tionto 
this, 3 'crore lbs of yarn is imported from the^ 
United Kingdom and is consumed by the hand- 
looms, The hand-loom industry of the country 
thus absorbs, in spite of its hard struggles, about 22 
crore lbs of yarn, or nearly dpuble the quantity 
woven by power-looms, and this is a most interest- 
ing and Significant fact The yarn used by the 
weaving mills pioduces about 55"ciores of yards of 
cloth of which about 14 crore yards is exported to 
foreign countries and about 41 crores is left fot con- 
sumption in the country If we put down the pro- 
duction of the hand-looms at about 90 crore yards, 
we have about 180 crore yards as ^the quantity of 
Swadeshi cloth consumed at present in India 
, The quantity of piece-goods imported from the 
United Kingdom and retained for use in the country 
'is about 205 crore yards a year. On the total cloth 
consumed, "therefore, over one-third is at present 
Swadeshi This is an encouraging feature on the 
situation But the impoited cloth is almost all 
superior in quality “ While our mills,” Mr 
Vithaldas says, ” produce the coarser cloth, say from 
yarn up to 30s count and a a few cases up to 40s 
the bulk of the imported cloth is of the finer 
Quabty using yarn O'^sr dOs count The Ind.aa 
weaving mills are obliged to restrict themselves for 
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the liiost part to weaving coarser cloth owing to the 
inferior quality of cotton now grown in the country ’’ 
'It^naay be noted that even from existing cotton, 
hand-looms can, owing to their greater delicacy of 
handling the yarn, produce finer cloth than the 
power-looms Portunately, owing to the exertion* 
of the Agrfcultnral Department of the Bombay 
Government — exertion#for which it is entitled to 
the best thanks of the whole country — Egyptian 
cotton iiEs just been sOccessfully introduced mto< 
Smd, ' and this year a thousand bales of a quality 
equal to \ery good Egyptian have been producedi 
A much heavier crop is expected next year and 
there is no doubt that its cultivation will rapidly 
extend The mam difficulty in the way of our 
manufacturing the qvia'ity of cloth that is at 
piesent imported is one of capital Mr Wacba 
estimates that if the whole quantity of. 20fi crore 
yards is to be pipduced by mills, the industry 
requires an additional capital of about 30 crores of 
rupees ' Even if we propose to spread this over 
ten years, we should require on nddition of 3 crores 
of rupees every year , Now if we turn to the Statis- 
tical Abstraetpf British India, we shall find that 
the total increase ,in the capital invested in cotton 
mills during tbe last ten years has been' only about 
3 crores, — an amount that Mr Wscha wants 
every year for ten years The normal development 
of ithe ,Mill Jndussry is thus plajnly unequal to 
the requirements of the situation. Moreover, it 
IS well to remember what Mr Bezanji tfays — ’that 
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in a day. Mr. Havell ir Raiisfied that the greater por- 
tion o£ the imported cotton cloth can be made in the 
Indian band looms with great prodt to the whole 
community The question of the -.immediate revival 
of the hand-loom weaving industry on a'commercial 
basis demands the most earnest attention of every 
well-wisher of India and evidence gives promise of- 
a successful issue to efforts put forward in this 
direction." ^he outlook heie is thus hopeful and' 
cheering only we must not fail to ' realize , that the 
co-operation of all who can help — including, the 
'Government — is needed to overcome the difficul- 
ties that Jie in the path 

Gentlemen, this is the twenty-hrst session of the 
Indian National Oongiess Year after year, since- 
1885, we have been assembling in , these gatherings 
to give voice to our aspirations and to ' formulate cur 
wants ^When the movement was first inaugurated, 
we weie under the infiuence of that remaikable 
oucbacst of/entbusiasm for British rule, which had 
' been evoked in the country by the gieat Viceroyalty 
of the Marquis ' of Eipon. That best beloved of 
India's Viceroys was not content to offer mere 
lip-bomage to the principle that righteousness alone 
«zaltetb a nation. He had dared to act on it 
in practice and he had braved perseentiou at the 
hands of bis own countrymen m India for Us. 
eake Xiord Ripoo’s noblest service to this country 
was that be greatly quickened the processes, by 
which the consciousness of a national purpose comes 
to establish itself m the minds of a people The 
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in a day. Me. Havell m satisfied that the greater por> 
tiop of the imported cotton cloth can be made m the 
Indian hand looms with great profit to the whole 
community The question of the^ immediate revival 
of the hand-loom weaving industry on a commercial 
basis demands the most earnest attention of every 
well-wisher of India and evidence gives promise of 
a successful issue to efforts put forward in this 
direction." The outlook here is thus hopeful and 
cheering only we must not fail to realize that the 
co-operation of all who can help — including the 
Government — is needed to overcome the difdcul- 
ties that. lie m the path ' • 

Gentlemen, this is the, twenty-first session of the 
Indian National Congress Yea? after year, since- 
1885, we have been assembling in .these gatherings 
to give voice to our aspirations and to ’ formulate our 
wants. ^When the movement was first inaugurated^ 
we were under the influence of that remaikable 
outburst of/euthusiasm for British rule, which had 
~ been evoked m the country by the great Yiceroyalty 
of the Marquis 'of Bipon. That best beloved of 
India’s Viceroys was not content to offer mere 
lip-bomage to the prinoiple that righteousness alone 
«xaiteth a nation He had dared , to act on jt 

I 

in practice and he had braved persecutioq at the 
hands of his own countrymen m India for its 
sake liotd Bipon’s noblest service to this country 
was that he greatly 'quickened the processes, by 
which the consciousness of a natioual purpose comes 
to establish itself m the minds of a people The. 
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Congress moTement was the direct and immediate 
cutcoiiieOf this lealization It was siartpd to focoff 
and organize the patriotic forces that were working 
ibdependenirly of one another In different parts of the 
country so as to invest their work with a national 
character and to increase their general effectiveness' 
Hope at that time was warm and faith shone bright 
largely as a result of Lord Kipon’s Viceroyalty, and 
those who started the Congress beLeved that by offer-* 
mg their criticism and urging their demands froinrt 
national platform, where they could speak in the 
name of all India, they wonid be able to secure a 
continnous improvement of the aduiiuistration and 
a steady advance in the direction of the political 
emancipation of the people Twenty years have 
since elapsed, and dnring the time much has happen- 
ed to chill tdat hope and dim that faith, but there 
can bo no doubt that work of great valne m our 
national life has' already been accomplisiieJ. The 
minds of the people have been familiarised with tbs 
idea of a' united India working for her s.ilv«tion , i 
national public opinion has been created , close 
bonds of sympathy now knit together the ' different 
Provinces , caste and creed separations hamper less 
and less the pnrsnit of common alms, the dignity of 
a consciousness of national existence has spread over 
the whole land Out record of political conccsBions 
won IS, no doubt, very meagre, but those that have 
been secured are of considerable value , some retro- 
gression has been prevented , and if latterly we have 
< been unabte to stem the tide of reaction, the resist- 
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ance we have offered though it has failed of Us 
avowed purpose, has substaatially strengthened 
oar public life Onr dehb' rations have ovtondod over 
a very wide range of ptoblemb , public Offtmon in 
the country ib, in consequence, bettor informed, and 
the Press is steadily ^,rowing m authoiity and 
usefulness Above all, thoro is a general perception 
now of the goal towards which wo have to strive 
and a wide recognition of the arduous character of 
the straggU and the immense sacrifices it requires. 

The goal of the Congress is that India should be 
governed in the interests of the Indians themselves, 
and that, m course of time, a form of Government 
should be attained m this country similar to what 
exists in the self-governing Colonies of the British 
Empire For better or worse, otir destinies ate now 
linked with those of England, and the Congress 
freely recognises that whatever advance u’e seek 
must be within the Empire itself, 'That advance, 
moreover, can only be gradual, as at each stage 
of the progress it may be necessary foi us to 
pass through a brief dourse of apprenticeship, 
before we ate enabled to go to the nest one for it 
is a reasonable proposition that the sense of 
responsibility, required for the proper exercise of 
the free political institutions of > the West, can be 
acquired by an Eastern people through practical 
training and experiment only. To admit this is not 
to express any agreement with those who usually 
oppose all attempts at reform on the plea that the 
people aie not^ready for it “ It is liberty alone," , 
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says Mr Gladstone m words of profonnd wisdom, 
“ which fits men for liberty This proposition like 
every other m politics has its bounds , but it is far 
safer than the counlei doctrine wait till they are 
fit " "While, theifcfoie, we are prepared to allow 
that an advance tow aids our goal may be only by 
reasonably cautious steps, what wo emphati- 
cally insist on is/that the resources of the country 
should bo primarily devoted to the work of qualify- 
ing the people, by means of edncation and in other 
ways, foi such advance Even the most bigoted 
champion of the existing system of administration 
will not pretend that this is in any decree the case 
at present Our net revenne is abont 44 iniliions 
sterling Of this very nearly one-haif is now eaten 
up by the Army The Homo Charges, > exclusive 
of their military portion, absorb neatly one-third 
These two, between them, account for about 34 
millions our of 44 Then over 3 millions are paid 
to European ofhcials in civil employ This leivee 
only about 7 millions at the disposal of the 
Government to 1 e applied to other purposes Can 
any one, who realises what this meins, wonder that 
the Govrrnirent 'prndsenlye iniscrablo thr'’o- 
qunrters of a million out of State funds on the 
education of the people — primary, ‘ccondarj rnd 
' higher, all put iepether ? Jnpincmi' under the 
influence of "VS'c'tcrn ideas only fortj years igo. and 
yet ahead} she is in a line with the moot advanced 
m- lions of iLfWt^'lin matlerf <4 muso nhitMtoa, 
the Slate finding funds for the (ducat.enof cufy 
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child of school-gomg age. We Have now been a 
hundred years 'under ^ England’s rule and yet, to- 
day four- villages oat of ff^ery five are without' 
a school-house and seven children ,ont of eight' 
.are allowed to grow up in ignorance and in dar£- 
ness I Militarism, Service interests ' and the in- ^ 
terests of English capitalists, — all' take' precedence 
to-day of the trne interests of the Indian people 
in the administration , of the country Tilings 
cannot ,be otherwise, for it is the Government of" 
the people of one country by the people oi another ; 
and thiS; as Mill points' oat, is bound to produce 
great evils Now the Congress wants all this should 
change and that India should be ghverne'd, first and^ 
foremost, in the mteicests of the Indians' 'themselves 
This result will be achieved only in proportion as we 
obtain more and more voice in the^ Government of 
our country. We are prepared to bjaar— and bear 
cheerfully — our fair share of the burdens of the 
Empire, of which we aie now a part, but we want 
to participate m the privileges also, and' we object 
most strongly to bemg sacrificed, as at present, in 
order that others may prosper Then the Congress 
asks for , a redemption of those promises ' for; 
the equal treatment of Indians and ' English- 
men in the Government of this country, which 
haye^ been ■ so solemnly given us by the Sove- 
reign ‘ and the JParhament of . England! Tt is ' 
now three-quarters of a century since the Parlii- 
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ment passed an JCct, which the Cohrt of Directors 
pointed out, meant that there was to be 'no govern- 
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ing caste in India. The governing caste, however, 
13 still as vigorous, as exclusivd as ever. Twenty-^ 
five years later, the Queen-Empress ‘addressed a 
most memorable Proclamation to the Princes and 
people of India The circumstances, connected with 
the issue of that Proclamation and its noble contents, 
will always bear witness to the true greatness of that 
great ^vereign and will never cease to shod lustre 
on the English name The Proclamation repeats the 
pledges contained m ihe Charter Act of 1833,''and 
thbugh an astounding attempt was made less'than 
two years ago by the late Viceroy to explain away 
its solemn import, the plain meaning of jihe royal 
message, cannot be altered without attributing what 
IB nothing less than an unworthy subterfuge to a 
Sovereign the deep reverence for whoso memory is 
an asset of the Empire That the Charter Act of 
1833 and the Queen’s Proclamation of 1868 have 
created in the eyes of reactionary rulers a most, 
mconveninent situation is clear from a blunt declara- 
tion; which another Viceroy of India, the late Lord 
Iiytton, mode in a confidential document which has 
since seen the light of day Speaking of our claims 
and expectations based on the pledges of the Sovo- 
leien and the Parliament of England, he wrote- 
“ We all know that these claims and expectations 
never can or will be fulfilled. We have had to choose 
between prohibiting them (the Natives of India 
and cheating them, and we have chosen the least 
straightforward course. , Since I am 
confidentially I do not hesitate to say that both the 
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'Governments of England and of India appear to me, 
^Tjip to the present moment, unable to answer satis\ 
•factoLiIy the charge of having taken every means 
'in their power of breaking to the heart the worda 
•of promise they had uttered to the ear *’ We 
•accept Lord Lytton as an unimpeachable authoiity 
on the conduct of the Government m evading the 
-fulfilment of the pledges. We deny his claim to 
lay down that our “ claims and expectations never 
^ can or will be fulfilled ” 

Our whole future, it is needless to say, is bound up 
with this question of the relative positions of the two 
races in this country The domination of one race over 
another — especially when there is no great disparity 
between their intellectual endowments or their^ 
generabcivilization — inflicts great injuiy on the 
subject race in a thousand insidious ways On the 
moral side, ihe piesent situation is steadily destroy- 
ing our capacity for initiative and dwarfing us as men 
of action. On the, material side, it has resulted m a 
’fearful impoverishment of' the people For a hundred 
jears and more now India has been, foi members 
of the dominant race, a country -vyhere fortunes were 
io be made, to be taken out and spent elsewhere 
- As in Ireland the evil of absentee landlordism has 
In the past aggravated the racial domination of the 
English over the Irish, so in India what may be 
•called absentee capitalism has been added to the 
racial ascendency of Englishmen A great and ruin- 
ous dram of wealth from the country has gone on for 
many years, the net excess Of exports over imports 
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(including 'treasure) during the last forty, years 
amounting to no less than a thousand millions sterl- 
I mg The steady rise m the death>rate^f the co, untry 
— from 24 per thousand, the average for 1882—84, 
to 30 per thousand , the average for 1892 — 94, 34 pet 
thousand, the present average, — -is a terrible and 
conclusive proof of this continuous impoverishment 
of the m^ss of our people India's best^ interests— 
material and moral — no less than the honour , of 
England, demand that the policy ofeguaiityfor the 
two races, promised by the Sovereign and by Parlia- 
ment, should be faithfully and courageously carried 
out. 

GeTitiemen,a8lhave already observed, the manner 
m which the Partition of Bengal has been carried out 
furnishes a striking illustration of the worst features 
of the present system of bureaucratic rule Happily, 
the features are not dlways so conspicuously in 
evidence iKTo one also denies that a large propor- 
tion of the members of the bureaucracy bring to 
then, work a high level of ability, a keen sense of 
duty and a conscientious desire within the hunts of 
the restricted opportunities permitted by the pre- 
dominance of their interests, to do what good they 
can to the people It is the system that is really 
at fault — a system which relegates the interests of 
the people to a very subordinate place and which, 
hy putting too much power into the hands of these 
men, impairs their sense of responsibility, and 
develops in them a spirit of intolerance of criticism. 

JE know many of these men are on their side 
constantly smarting under a sense of unfair 
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'Condemnation by onr countrymen. They fail to 
realise that i! the criticism that is passed on their 
actions IS sometimes ill-mtormed and even anjust, 
ibis is largely, dne to the yeil , of secrecy which 
•carefully hides ofdcial proceedings from the view bf 
the people in India Moreover, theirs are at 
present all the privileges of the position and they 
must bear without impatience or bitterness its few 
disadvantages I have already said that our ad- 
vance towards our g'oal can only be gradual. Mean- 
while there is a great deal of work to be done ,for 
the country in which^officials and non-o£dciaIs could 
join hands A considerable part of the way we 
could both go together, but it can only be on terms 
consistent with the self-respect of either side ’ In 
old times, when British rule was new and its higher 
standards and its more vigorous purposes escited 
general admiration, the Englishman’s claim to a 
privileged position, even outside the sphere of ofdcial 
duties, was allowed to pass unchallenged That is 
now no longer possible, and those officials, who 
expect the Indians to approach them with bated 
Jbreath and whispering humbleness — and the type 
IS not confined to the new Eastern Province ex- 
clusively — not only make useful relations between 
4he two sides impossible but do more harm to their 
own clhss than they imagine In one respect the 
gulf between the official and educated classes of the 
country is bound to widen more and more every 
day . The latter now clearly see that the bureauoiacy 
us growing frankly selfish and openly hostile to their 
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national aspirations/ It was not so in the past. In a« 
most remarkable letter which I had the honour to 
receive, while in Snglandi two months ago from 
Mr Hodgson Pratt,— a great and venerated name 
among all lovers of Peace — he tells us with > what 
object Western education was introduced into this 
country “Fifty years ago,” writes Mr. Pratt, who 
m those days was a member of the Bengal Civil 
Service, “while India was still under the 'Govern- 
ment of the East India Company, it was considered 
^ both ]U3t and wise to introduce measures for 
national 'education on a liberal scale with adequate 
provision of schools, colleges and universities This 
event was' hailed with lively satisfaction by the 
native population as heralding a new era of sooi'a! 
progress, and as satisfying the active intelligence of 
^ the 'Hindus Now it must be, observed that the 
character of the teaching thus inaugurated by 
'Englishmen would necessarily reflect the ideals, 
which have for centuries prevailed among them. 
In other words, Indian youths'would be brought up 
to admire our doctrines of political liberty} populac 
rights and national' independence, nor could it 
ever have been supposed that these lessons would- 
fall upon deaf oars and cold hearts On the 
contrary, the inevitable result of such teaching 
was clearly perceived by the Government of thos&> 
days, and was regarded in a generous spirit In 
support of this assertion I may mention that at the 
time of the inauguration of these measures I 
accompanied the then Ineutenaht-Governor of 
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-Bengal (Sir Frederick Halhday) on one of his winter 
tonrs though the province 'Naturally he called the 
'attention' of those, who attended the public meetings 
held by him, to the new education policy, and he 
tilways took occasion to declare that the^ schools 
would^ promote one of the leading purposes of 
.British rule, was to prepare the people for 

Self-Government It certainly was not supposed 
that at any subsequent time a policy would be 
adopted, which would disappoint' * the legitimate 
hopes thus created ” Now,)however, that the time 
has come for the bureaucracy to part with some 
of its power in favour of the educated classes, all 
kinds of excuses are brought forward to postpone 
what 16 no doubt regarded as the evil day ’ One 
favourite argument is ihat the educated classes 
are, as yet only - a^ very small' fraction of the 
community. The hollowness of this ,'plea' was 
well exposed by the late Mi. G-eoige Yule in 'his 
/address as President of our National Congress 'm ' 
1888 , Quoting Prof Thorold Eogers, he pointed 
out that a hundred years ago, not one man in ten 
,or one woman in twenty knew how to read , and 
write in England Going ‘ another century or two 
rback, he added, the people of England, man and boy 
'high and low with the exception of a mere handful, 
were steeped in 'the grossest ignorance, and yet there 
was a House of Commons., \Ye have now m this 

i ^ 

country about 15 million people who can read and 
write, and about a million of these have come under 
the influence of some kind of English education. 
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Moreover, what we ask for at present is a voice m 
ihe Government of the country, not for the who^e 
population, but for such portion of it as has been 
-qualified by education to discharge properly the res- 
ponsibilities of such association Another argument, 
Brought forward in favour of maintaining the present 
bureaucratic monopoly of power, is that though the 
-educated classes make a grievance of it, the mass of 
the people are quite indifferent in the mattter Now, 
in the first place, this is not true. Sowever it may 
suit the interests of the officials to deny the fdct, 
ibe educated classes are, in the present circumstances ~ 
of India, the natural leaders of the people Theirs 
as the Vernacular Press', the contents of which' ^o 
not^ fail to reach the mass of our population , 
'in a hundred ways they have access to the minds 
-of the latter , and what the educated Indians 
4b ink to-day, 'the rest of India thinks to-morrow, 
i Moreover, do the officials realise how their cOnteii- 
4ion condemns their rule out of their own mouth ? 
'por it means that only so long as the people of India 
are kept in ignorance and their faculties are forced 
to lie dormant, that they do not raise any objection 
to 4he present system of. administration The 
moment education quickens those faculties and 
clears their Vision, they range themselves against a 
continuance of the system ( 

Gentlemen, a number of important questions will 
come up before you for discussion during the next 
two days, and following the practice of previous 
Congresses, you will, no doubt, regard after due 
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‘deliberation, your vie\7s oia them m the form 'of 
xeaolntions. This is, of course, necessary ; but 
may I suggest that for purposes of agitation m the 
immediate future, we should now concentrate oux 
mam energies on certain selected portions of our 
progralmme? Speaking broadly, most of t^'e 
reforms that we have been advocating may ’ be 
^grouped under four heads those which aim at 
securing for oui people a larger .and larger share in 
the administration and control of our afiairs ; these 
'include a reform of our Legislative Councils, the- 
appomtment of Indians to the 'Secretary of State’s 
Council and the Executive ' Councils m India, and 
a steady substitution of the Indian fot the European 
eigehoy in the public service of the country , (2) 
-those which seek to improve the methods of ad* 
xdinistration, such as the separation of Judicial 
-from Executive functions, Police Beform and 
similar proposals , (3) those which propose a 
>re-ad]UBtment of financial Arrangements with the 
, •ob]ect of securing a reduction of the burdens of the 
tax-payers and a more e&cient application of ' 
our resources , under this head comes a redaction 
of military charges, the moderating of land asse'ss- 
ment' And so forth , and (4) those which urge 
-ihe adoption of measures, calculated to improve 
the condition, of the mass of che people, these 
'include a vigorous extension of primary educa- - 
tion, facilities for industrial and technical mstruc- 
*tion, grants for improved sanitation, and a real 
attempt to deal with the alarming indebtedness 
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of the peasantry ^Now ,what, I would moat 
earnestly and respectfully isn^gest is“ that we should 
select from each group such reforms as may be 
immediately urged with 'the greatest effect and 
press' them forward' in this country and in 
England .with all the energy we can command. In 
my liumble'Opiniou, pur immediate demands should 
be — (]) A reform-, of 'our Legislative Councils, 
raising the proportion of elected members to 
one'half, requirihg the budgets , to be formally 
passed by the _ Councils, , and empowering the 
members to bring forward amendments, with safe* 

, guards for bringing the debates to a close in a 
reasonable time ' The presidents of the Councils- 
should have the powder of veto Viceroy’s Legis* 
lative Council consists at present , of 25 members, 
of whom onlylfive Sjre elected, one by the Chamber 
of Commerce of,CaIcutta — a body of Europeans— 
and ,the other four by four provinces. We must 
ask jfor the proportion of elected members to be now , 
raised to 12_ Of this number, two seats might bo 
given, one ,to commerce an d one to certain indus- 
tries, and the remaining ton should be assigned to 
different provinces, two to, each of the three older 
provinces, and one each to the remaining And to 
begin with, the right of members to move amend- 
ments, may be confined to one amendment each 
The two members foi commerce and industries 
will generally be pOlaropeans, and they will ordi- 
narily vote with Government Thus even if all 
the ten provincial members voted together, they 
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\70uld be only 10 out of 25 Ordinarily they will* 
not be able to carry a motion against the Govern- 
ment, but on exceptional occasions they may;/ 
obtain the support of two or three men from the 
other side, and then the moral effect of the situation ^ 
will be considerable In the Provincial Legislative 
Councils, we must have an increase in the number: 
of members, each district of a province being 
empowered to send a member. The objection that 
these bodies will, in that ca'se, be somewhat un* 
wieldy IS not entitled to much weight 

(2) The appointment of at least three Indians - 
to the Secretary of State's Council, to be returned," , 
one each, by the three older provinces 

(3) The creation of Advisory Boards in all Dis- 
tricts throughout India, whom the heads of districts 
should be bound to consult in important matteis of 
'administration concerning the public before taking 
action. For the present, their functions should 
be only advisory, the Collectors or District Magis- 
trates being at liberty to set aside their advice 
in their discretion Half the members of a Bo'ard 
should be' elected representatives of the different 
Talukas or sub-divisions of the district and the 
other half should consist of the principal District 
officers and such non-officia! gentlemen as the head 
of the district may appoint These Boards must- 
,not be confounded with what are known as District. 
Local Boards. There is, at present, too much ofi 
what may be called Secretariat rule, with an exces- 
sive multiplication of central departments District 

/ 
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administration must be largely freed from this, and 
reasonable opportunities afforded to tbo people con- 
cerned to influence its course before final decisions 
«re arrived at. If such Boards ore oro.ated, we may, 
in course of time, expect them to be entrusted with 
some real measure of control over the district 
administration The late Mr Banade used to argue 
the importance of such Boards very strong!) It 
ever we are to have real Local Government in 
matters of general administration, the creation of 
ihese Boards will pave the way for it One great 
evil of the present system of administration is its 
• secrecy This will bo materially reduced, so far 
as district administration is concerned, b) the step 
proposed 

(4) The recruitment of the Judicial Branch of 
the Indian Civil Service from the legal profession 
in India 

(5) The separation of Judicial and Executive 
functions 

(6) A reduction of military expenditure 

(7) A largo extension of primary education, 

(8) Facilities for industrial and technical cduca- 
< tion, 

(0) An experimental mcn*iiro to deal with the 
indebtedness of the peasantry over a feelected area. 

I thiDK, gentlemen, if we noi\ concentrate all 
our energies on some such progtaniitie, v'emaj, 
within 0 reasonable time, see rfstill*', vhicb will 
not he altogether disappointing One thing ,sc!etr- 
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The present is a specially favourable juncture fOr 
such an effort. In our tqwn country, there is sure 
to be a great rebound of public opinion after the re- 
pression to which it has been subjected during the 
last three years ^ And m England, for the first time 
since the Congress movement began, the Liberal , 
and Badical party will come into real power. My 
^recent visit to England, during which I enjoyed 
somewhat exceptional opportumties to judge 
of the situation, has satisfied 'me that a strong 
current has' already set in there against the 
narrow and, aggressive imperialism which only 
the other day seemed to be carrying everything 
before it. The new Prime Minister is a tiied and 
trusted friend of freedom And as regards the new 
Secretary of State for India what shall I say ? 
Large numbers of .educated men in this country 
feel towards Mr. Morley as towards a Master, and 
the heait hopes and yet it trembles, as it had never 
hoped or trembled before He, the reveient student 
of Burke, the disciple of Mill, the friend and 
biographer .of Gladstone, — will he courageously 
apply their principles and his own to the govern- 
nientpf this country, or will he, too, succumb to 
the influence of'the India office around him and 
thus cast a cruet blight on hopes which his own 
writings have done so much to foster ? We shall 
see, but in any case bis apointment, as Secretary 
of State for India, indicates how stiongly favourable 
to our cause the attitude of the new Ministry is, 
Mr. Elhs, the new TJnder-Secrotary of State for 
India, is openly known to be a friend of our aspira- 
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'^tioas. " A more gratifying combination of circnm- 
-atance'i could not be conceived, and it^ now rests 
with, ns to turn it to the best advantage we can for 
our Motherland, ' 

G-entlemen, one word 'more aad I have done. ] 

I have no wish to underrate the difficulties that lie id 
our path, but I am convinced more than ever ihat 
they are not insuperable. Moreover the real moral 
interests of a struggle, such aa we are engaged m, 
lies not so much in the particular re*ad]astments of 
present institutions, which we may succeed m 
securing, as m the strength that the conflict brings 
us to be a permanent part of ourselves Tbe whole 
■^life of a people, which is broader and deeper than 
whatsis touched' by purely political institution, is 
enriched even by failures, provided the effort has 
been 'all that it should be For such enrich* 
ment, the present is invaluable “ The true 
end of. our work,” aaid Mr Eanade nine years ago, 
'"is to renovate, to purify and also to perfect the 
-whole man by liberating his intellect, elevating his 
-standard of duty and developing to the full all his 
powers Till so renovated, purified and perfected, 
’we can never hop? to -bo what our ancestois lonce' 
'were — a chdsen people, to whom great tasks' wore' 

. allotted and by whom great deeds were performed ' 
"Where this feeling animates the worker, it is a 
miatter of comparative 'indifference in what parti-" 
'cular direction it" asserts itself and m what par- 
ticular method it ' proceeds to work.. With a 
.liberated manhood, with' a buoyant hope, with a 

' .1 li , 
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faith that never shirks duty, with a sense of justice 
that deals fairly by all, with unclouded intellect and 
powers fully cultivated, and, lastly, with a love that 
overleaps all bounds, renovated India will take her 
proper tank among the nations of the world, and be 
the master of the situation and of her own destiny. 
This is the goal to' be reached — this is the promised 
land Happy are they, who see it in distant vision ; 
happier those who are permitted to work and clear 
the way on to it; happiest they, who live to see it 
with their eyes and tread upon the holy soil once 
more. Famine and pestilence, oppression 'and 
sorrow will then be myths of the past, and the gods 
will^nce again descend to the earth and associate 
-with men, as they did in times which we now call 
mythical ” Gentlemen, I can a'dd nothing that 
may be worthy of being placed by the side of these 
’beautiful words* I will only call to your minds 
the words of another great teacher of humanity 
-who asks us to keep our faith m spite of circum- 
-stances and warns us against the presumption of 
despairing, because we' do not see the whole future 
-clearly before. our eyes — ' 

i 

" Out timee ate in Hu hand 

Who eaith/ A trhole Iplanned,' ^ 

Touib BbowB but half , tiuBt God , Bee all/ uoi be aftatd ** 
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* 

^ Tho present Gaekwat of Sacoda is, by cotninob 
consent, acknowledged to be, perhaps, tbe ablest 
and most enlightened of native tnlers in India 
Under his rule, Uaroda has made such progress 
that it has come to be regarded as a model State. 
The life of such a ruler cannot fail to be of interest, 

The present Gaekwar of Baroda was born in the 
month of M^ch, 1863, m a yiilage m , Kbandesh, 
'when Baroda was being governed by Maharajah 
Ehande Bao 

> / 

Maharajah Bhande Bao was succeeded by his 
brother MalhorJRao Gaekwar, who noforioosfy 
misgoverned the State, till the British Governmoat 
thought it .its duty to intervene A Commission 
was appointed in 1875 to inquire into the charges 
brought against him , and, as a result of the in* 
vestigation, the reins of Government ?<ere taken 
out of his hands and tbe widow of his predecessor 
was instructed by tbe British Government to adopt 
a son to her husband Thereupon she adopted the 
present Gaekwar, then a lad of thirteen. 

The highest attention uas paid to the education 
. of the young Gaekwar. He was placed under very 
able tutors When his general education vras over, * 
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'he went thiough a special conrs^ of lectures, at the 
hands of the late^ Sir T. Madbava Bao, who was 
Dewan during his minority, on subjects connected 
with administration On the 28th December, 1881, 
he was invested with full -powers, by Sir James Fer- 
gusson, then Governor of Bombay 
In 1880, His ' Highness married a princess ^of 
the House of Tanjore She gave birth to a son, the 
piresent Yuvaraj and heir to , the, Gadi and died 
shortly after The Maharam, seems to have been a 
loving wife and devoted mother and the affection 
which His Highness entertained for her, has been 
fittingly commemorated .His Highness subsequent- 
ly 'married the preseht Maharani and the result 
of the union has been three sons and a daughter 
The history of Baroda under the administration 
of His Highness has been a record of stead and 
continual progress The Gaekwar believes that it is 
the paramount duty of the State, to provide the 
highest education for the largest number of people, 
of which it IS capable and it is, to the realisation 
of this amj^ition that his efforts have been mainly 
directed He has made education fre& and com- 
pulsory for both boys and girls, between certain 
limits of age The inteiests of higher arfd techni- 
cal education have not been neglected, and the faci- 
lities afforded in this direction will compare very 
favourably with the conditions found to be prevail- 
ing under the British Government 

His Highness has also carried into effect many 
other reforms which are not within the range of 
17 
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practical politics in' British India As an instance 
may be given the separation of revenue and judicial 
functions carried out m his dominions His High« 
ness has also fixed a limit of age below which boys 
and girls cannot be contracted in marriage 

The interesi^of His Highness is not confined 
to his own State There is not one ' important 
problem affecting the weal of India as a whole, in 
which he does not take an absorbing interest and in 
which his sympathies are not on the side of progress 
and advancement He opened the Industrial 
'Exhi\]ition held in 1902, in connection with the 
national Gongiess. He presided over the Indian 
Social Conference in 1904, and lastly delivered 
an address at the Industrial Conference held at 
Calcutta in December, 1906' and the addresses 
which be delivered on these several occasions are 
wise and statesmanlike to a degree The address 
which he delivered at Calcutta last year was a very 
remarkable 'one and he exhorted his hearers to 
liuy Swadashi things even at a sacrifioe and fair* 
tber'said that the Swadeshi movement was 'our 
last chance' as a nation. 

' His Highness IS an extensive traveller and i has 
visited the West with the Mahaianee, once in 
1877 , again m 1900 aiidathird time in 1906. It 
is needless to say that fortunate Baroda has reaped ’ 
and will reap the benefit of these travels. 

In spite of, his predominantly, Western education, 
Hia Highness is,a !l^indp. to the core and is a man 
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of extremely simple habits and tastes, a man of in- 
■credibly simple habits and tastes for a Maharajah, 
m fact, a type of simple living and high thinking, 
'This brief sketch cannot be better concluded than 
nn his own words — 

“It may be the mission' of India, clinging fast to 
the philosophic simplicitly of her ethical code to 
solve the problems which have baffled the best 
minds of tne West, to build up a sorihd economic ^ 
policy along modern scientific lines and at the same 
time preserve the simplicity, the dignity, the ethical 
-and spiritual fervour of her people, 

I can conceive of ho loftier mission for India 
■than this, to teach philosophy to the West and 
learn its sciencei * impart purity of life to Europe 
and attain to her loftier political, ideal,' inculcate 
spirituality to the American mind and imbibe the 
business ways of its merchant ’’ 

^ Subsequently the Q-aekwar made an extensive 
tour throughout Europe and America studying at 
olose quarters the . distinguishing traits of ' the 
, industrial and educational achievements of the west. 
Though he has fully imbibed the enterprising spirit 
/ of the west he has preserved the individuality 
of his state by adopting from the west only such 
progressive elements as would quiclren the natural 
growth without militating against the conservative 
nature of his people When in defence of 
her plighted word England had sheathed her sword, 
^the Glaekwar, along with the other ruling ' chiefs of 
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India, loyally placed all the resources of his state at 
the service of the empire laud has since rendered 
valuable services to England both with men and 
money He recently opened a military hospital 

for the treatment of wounded soldiers It is a 

) 

tribute to the spirit of Indian loyally that this 
enlightened prince, along with others, has stood so 
nobly by the“Bmpire m its great hour of trial 
In the reply which he made to the Viceroy in the 
Oonfeience of the ruling piinces and chiefs which 
was held at Delhi, in October, 1916, the Gaekwar 
showed himself to be fully alive to the aspirations 
which are pulsating tbetlndian national life, when 
he said that tHe ruling chiefs of .India, representing 
as the'y did, one-tbird of the Indian Empire and one 
fourth of Indian population should have a vote in 
the settlement of the affairs of India after the war 
The Indian leaders' are naturally proud of the 
Gaekwar, as he is a fitting emblem of the capacity of 
Indians lo manage their own affairs very creditably. 

;H H the GAEKWAE’S INAUGDBAL 

address, 

t 

[Speech delivered lyU U the Qaekmar at the 
dndu<ttnal Oonfercnce held at Bemres in 1005} 

Sin PilESIDENT, DNEBOAT/iS TO TUB CoNS'BR* 
ijECfc/ L adies AND GbkiiiBMBN,— It was only last 
month, on my.return from a tour in Europe and 
Aineiica that your able and energetic Secretary, Eao 
DnhadnrEN Mudbolkarcalled on me, and conveyed ' 
to me the Industrial Comroittea s unanimous regne^t 
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iW 1 should attend this Conference and deliver 
nn Inangnial Address. 1 naturally felt some hesita- 
tion in acceding to his request, partly because of 
the pressure of administrative work owing to my 
recent return from a foreign tour and partly 

because l,am aware that there are others who are 

\ 

better qualified than myself to advise you in the 
noble work which you have undertaken. 

But, gentlemen, your secretaiy was not to be put 
off by these reasons. He pressed me to accede to 
the request of the Industrial Committee, and was 
good enough to assure me that by so doing I would 
he rendering some service to the great cause which 
we all have at heart To this argument I felt it 
my duty to yield, I feel very strongly that to help 
in the industrial movement of the present day is a 
duty which devolves on all of ns equally. 

Whatever he onr vocations in life, we cannot be 
untrue to this duty without being untrue to ourselves 
and one country And I feel to-day, as I have 
ulways felt and declared, that onr interests are one 
and the same whatever helps and elevates yon, 
helps and elevates us ; whatever retards your pro- 
gress retards ours. And, furthermore, I am strongly 
convinced that onr activities in all different depart- 
ments of life, political, social and mdnstrial, are so 
correlated that we shall never make any marked 
progress m one without making similar progress 
m all. 

The three seemingly diverse currents of mtellec- 
tual activity converge towards the same head-works 
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and feed the same mam stream of life Unless we' 
OEtend oUr horizon' and take a less parochial viewi 
we can ill-nndersfcsnd the value and place of each 
of these 'component parts m the great machinery 
of progress 

' Gentlemen, I do not propose to take o^uch of 
I yonr time with an account of the industiies of 
India tn the ancient times< but a biief reference to 
some notable facts will perhaps not so nnsuitable 
on an occasion like this. You are all aware that 
India^ was famed for her cotton fabrics from very^ 
hncient times /and antiquarians teiriis that Indian 
cotton found its way to Assyria and Babylon in the 
rembte past, Indigo, which is peculiarly an Indian 
produce, has been detected by the microscope m 
Egyptian mummy cloths,^ and Indian ivory and other 
articles were prh'bably imported into ancient Egypt 
There' can be little doubt that the old Pboenicianfi 
, carried on a brisk trade with India, and much of 
the spices and precious stones, ebony, gold and 
<*mbroidered work, 'with which they' supplied the 
Western world, came from India 
. The Greeks rose m civilization at a latei date , 
,and Herodotus, generally called the Eather of 
History, speaks of Indian cotton as "wool growing^' 
on tlees, more beautiful and valuable than that 
produced from ^eep ” 

A busk trade between India and the Western world 
was earned on during the centuries preceding the 
Christian era,' and Ebme rose m power and import- 
auce, and Alexandria became a flourishing matt, tUfr 
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trade increased in yolnme Silk threads, sapphires, 
indigo and cotton fabrics were exported from . the 
mbuths of the Indus , and the important ^ sea-port 
town of Broach, then called Bharakatcha by the 
Hindus, and Barygaza by the Bomans, imported 
gold, 'Silver and other metals, glass, corals ^ and 
perfumes ; and exported piecious stones, muslins, < 
cotton fabrics, ivory, ebony, pepper and silk. , 

The Boman Empire declined after the third 
century An Eastern ^mpire was founded with its, 
new capital at Constan^nople, and that place attract- 
ed to itself much of the Asiatic trade which used to, 
flow before through Alexandria. , , 

India was the scene of frequent invasions during 
the centuries succeeding the Christian era, ^ and 
Scythians and Huns desolated her Western provin- 
ces But a great chief and warrior, known to our 
literature under'the name of Vikramaditya, at last 
turned back the tide of invasion, and India was 
virtually free from foreign raids from, the sixth to 
the tenth century. It was within this period that 
Chinese travellers, Ea Hian,' Houen Tsang and 
others visited India as religious pilgrims, admired 
. the arts, industries and manufactures, and wrote 
on the Hindu temples and Buddhist ' monasteries, 
which existed side by side in every large town 
Hindu traders founded settlements m Java and 
the other islands , and it was m a' Hindu ship, 
sailing from Tamralipti or Tamlook, that Fa Hian 
left India Those of you who have been to Europe 
and visited the continental towns may have seen 
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images of Hindti gods ood goddesses m the 
Masoam or Leyden, taken theio by the Botch 
from Java, where Hmdn religion and learning were 
introduced by traders and settlers from India. 

Venice was the channel of trade with India after 
the close of the dark ages , but the glory of Venice 
departed with the discovery of a new route to India 
round the Cape by Vasco-de-Gama about the close of 
the fifteenth century, and Portugal rose m power and 
commercial ontorprise as Venice declined. In the six- 
teenth century, all the Southern seaboard of Asia as 
far as China was practically under the commercial 
control of Portugal. But the Dutch replaced the 
Portuguese in the seventh century, and like the latter 
enriched' themselves by the Indian trade. Likewise 
the ISnglisb appeared on the scene a little later and 
Wrested from the Butch a large share of the Eastern 
trade in the eighteenth century It is remaikable 
that, within the last thousand years, nation after 
nation in Europe has risen to power and to great 
wealth mainly through the Eastern 'trade Con- 
stantinople, Venice, Portugal, Holland and England 
have successivefy' been the careers to Europe of the 
rich manufactures of India, as the 'Phoenicians and 
the Arabs were in the ancient times 
’ When England obtained territoiial possession in 
India in the eighteenth'' century, her commercial 
policy towards India was the saine as her policy to- 
wards liolafad and her American Colonies Her aim 
'and' endeavour W&9 to obtain raw produce from her 
'dependencies and to develop manufacturing industry 
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in England She repcessed manufactures elsewhere 
by unequal tariffs m order to develop her own manu- 
factures The American Colonies freed themselves 
from this industrial servitude when they declared 
their independence , but both Ireland and India 
■suffered. Industries m both these countries steadily 
declined eaijy m the nineteenth century ; manufac- 
turing industries progressed by leaps and bounds m 
England, and the invention of the power-loom 
completed her industrial triumph. 

Since then England nas slowly adopted a fair 
and equitable commercial policy and repealed 
l^vigation Acts and unequal tariffs. And to-day 
England stands forth a' pre-eminent Itee trader to 
all the world , and this brings me, gentlemen, to the 
industrial history of India of our own times. ^ ' 

^ The triumph of machinery has been the triumph 
of our age , the victory of steam and electricity will 
always bo memorable amods: the decisive battles of 
the v^orld The rise of power-looms for instance, 
has been stealing a march over the band-loom 
workers and the numbers employed in cotton weav- 
ing in India have declined by 23 per cent even 
within the last decade Even the ginning and ' the 
pressing of cotton has so extensively participated in 
the use of improved machinery that its hand 
workers have dwindled to fully 86 per cent. And 
yet it is this textile industry itself Which shows how, 
with intelligent adaptation io the improved methods 
of art, our Indian industries can compete t with the 
manufactures of Europe The Bombay mills 
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give daily employment to about 170.000 factory- 
operatives, while so many as 30,000 moie are 
maintained by the ginning presses, "'Some forty 
years ago we 'had only 13 cotton mills in all India, 
The number, rose to 47 m 1876, to 95 in 1886, to 
155 in 1595, and to 203 in 1904 , and to-day the 
number of pur cotton mills is still larger We had 
less than 4,000 power-looms forty years ago ; the 
Dumber was .oVer 47,000 in 1904 We had Jess 
than 300,000 spindles 40 years ago ; the number 
exceeded five millions in 1904 These aie msigm* 
ficant figures compared with the huge cotton 
industry of Xiancashire , but they show that we have 
made steady progress, and that we may fairly hope 
to make greater progress m the future if we are 
true to our aims and our own interest Our annual 
produce of yam,i8 nearly six hundred million lbs 
m weight , and it is interesting to note that out of 
this total outturn about 30 per cent is used mostly 
by our hand-loom weavers 

G-entlemen, it is with a legitimate pride that the^ 
Indian patriot marks this silent progress in the mill 
and band-loom industries of India, ^ which, next to 
agriculture, are the largest industries in this land 
New mills have been started in Ahmedabad and 
Bombay within the last two ye-ars, largely as a 
result of the present Swadeshi movement In the 
poor State of Baroda, too, this progress is marked 
Bor more than twenty years the State worked a 
cotton mill in the capital town to give an object- 
lesson to the people and to encourage private- 
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companies to start similar miUs The call has now 
been accepted, and a private company has at last 
, ,been formed, and has purchased ' the State mill 
from our hand with the happiest results Recently 
a secondimill has been completed, and is about to 
start work, and a third mill is now under construc- 
tion ‘ More than this, , the number of ginning 
factories and other factories using steam, has multi- 
plied all over the State, and the number of ^hand-' 
looms has doubled in some towns All the courser 
counts of yarn m the Indian markets are now most- 
ly of local spinning , an insignificant fraction alone 
being ihaported from' abroad. In the case of yarn 
of higher counts, however, the local manufactures 
fall much below the supply of the foreign mills 
Muslin and finei fabrics calu be imported much more 
cheaply, andm a more pleasing variety of design 
and colour, than can yet be locally produced ; and 
the hand-looms of the East once so far-famed for 
tlcxB fineness of then fabrics, have now dwindled into 
small importance Pi ints and chintz from France, 
England and Germany are still extensively imported 
to meet not only the local demand, but also tbe- 
demand of markets acioss tbe Indian Frontier m 
Persia and Afghanistan 

Thus though there is reason for congiatulation m 
the rise of our textile iudusmes, there is yet greate r 
r reason for continued toil and earnest endeavour 
'We are still at the very threshold of success Our 
cotton mills produced less than GOO million y.ardE 
of cloth last year against over 2,000 million yaids 
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which we imported from other 'countries. Here is 
•scope'for indefinite expansion We exported cotton 
of the valne of 213 millions to foreign countries, 
and imported in return for this raw fiiaterial cotton ' 
manufactures of the value of 390 millions We 
are thus producing only a fourth of the milUmade 
cloth which the nation reguires And we should 
not rest till we are able to manufacture practically 
the total supply needed by our countrymen. 

Gentlemen, the remarks I have made about the 
cotton industry of India apply to some extent to 
'4he other industries which require the use of steam 
Bengal is known for its jute manstry, which, I 
believe, is increasing year by year, and, the number 
'Of jute mill has increased from 28 m 1896 to 38 in 
1904 Noi them India and the Punjab have some 
BIX woollen 'factories, whose produce has increased 
horn 2i million pounds in weight in 1896 to 3^' 
million pounds in 1904, and have every hope that 
OUL countrymen, who have been so successful m 
cotton industry, will broaden the sphere of their" 
operations, and taken to jute and woollen mdustries 
also. 

The silk industry 'is one of the most ancient m- 
dustiies of India, but declined like . other ancient 
• industries under the repressive commercial policy' 
-of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
Some faint signs of improvement are, however, 
wisible now ' Tassar silk is manufactured in many 
parts qf India, and quantities of it are exported to 
-Europe In Assam, silk still continues to be ,fhe 
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xtation&l dress of women, and each family weaves silk 
saris for tts ownnse In Bengal some improvements 
have been recently efiected by the adoption of scienti-. 
fic methods of testing the seed In the Punjab the 
attempt to re-mtroduce the cultivation of silkworms 
has not been attended with marked success > ' In 
Kashmir the industry is indigenous, and the State 
IS endeavouring to develop it. Much attention la 
paid to this industry in the advanced and enlightened* 
State of Mysore. And m the State of Baroda I have 
been endeavouring to spread and develop the indus- 
try The number of these filatures in India in 1904' 
‘was only 75, and the number of silk miils-was only 
11 , but much silk is also produced as a cpttage 
industry’ ' 

'Gentlemen, so far I have confined myself to the 
textile mdustries , and I have scarcely time to refer 
at any length to the other industries of India Brass 
and copper have been used for vessels in India from 
ancient times, but have been threatened lately by the 
cheap enamelled ironware of Europe - Aluminium is 
a new industry and, we are indebted to Mr Ohatterton 
of Madras for greatly developing it m India. 

Becent geological surveys and investigations have 
brought to light the rich ore of iron which was lying 
concealed so long in Central India,' and there is a 
great scope for the development of the iron industry 
Veins of iron ore are believed to exist in several 
places besides those where they have been yefr 
explored ; and if only 'a 'few more enterprising 
companies like my,.friend Mr> Tata’s spring • np> 
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and prospect these mines, they have a hopeful 
future before them If the quality of the indigenous 
coal IS only improved and the means of commumoa- 
tion made more easy and cheap, so as to considerably 
reduce the cost of transport, it ^vonld appear more 
profitable to molt our iron in our own furnaces, 
rather than import large quantities from abroad. 
I am glad to find that the able geologist who dis- 
covered suitable iron ore for Mr Tata's scheme, 
Mr P N Bose, has been selected by you as Chair* 
man of the Beception Committee of this Conference 
The Scheme is still under the consideration of 
Mr Tata’s son, whom I had the pleasure of recently 
meeting m England There were 89 iron foundries 
m India m 1904, and it is to he hoped that the 
number will rapidly increase in the near future. 

Bengal is <rich in coal-fields, and out of the 8 
millions of tons of coal, worth about 2 crores of rupees 
raised in all India .n 1904, no less than 7 millions 
of tons wore raised in Bengal These will seem to 
you to be large figures , but what are 8 millions of 
tons compared with considerably over 290 millions 
tons annually raised in England? Our countrymen 
are engaged to some extent in coal-miniog, though 
gieatly hampered in the endeavour both by want of 
capital and want of technical knowledge, and I am 
glad the Indian Government have granted scholar- 
•ships to some young Indians to learn practical coal- 
mining in England, The importance of coal 
consists m this— that its abundance makes every 
other industry on d large scale possible Goal and 
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urbn ’have been the making of modern England, 
more than any other canses ' ; 

These ace the principal mdnstcies of India carried 
on mainly by steam, and for facility of reference I 
have put down the' figures relating to them and a 
■few other industries in a tabular form below — 



1894 

1904 

Cotton Mills 

148 

208 

Jute Mills » 

28' 

31 

Wollen Mills 

5 

■6 

<3otton ginning, clearing and 

s 

i 


Press Mills » ' 

610 

951 

Elour Mills ' ' ^ > 

72 

42 

Bice Mills 

; 87 

127 

Sugar Factories , , 

247 ' 

. 28 

Silk Filatures ' 

. 89 

76 

Silk Mills 

28 

11 

Tanneries 

. . 60 

35 

'Oil Mills ■ 

. 163 

112 

Lac Factories 

. 138 

128 

Iron and Brass Foundries , 

64 

89 

Indigo Factories 

. 8,225 ' 

422 

These figures will show you 

at a glance our pre- 


sent situation in relation to the principal industries 
carried on by steam in India. In some industries, 
like cotton we are only at the very threshold of 
success, and prodnce only about a fourth of what we 
, ought to produce. In other industries, like woollen 
and jute, we are 'indebted almost entirely to Euro- 
pean capital and enterprise; we ourselves have 
scarcely made a beginning as yet. In a third class of 
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industries, like sugar and tanneries we have actuaily 
lost ground within tthe last ten 'years While in a 
fdurth class of industries like iron, we are still 
almost wholly dependent on Europe, the produce of 
our own foundries scarcely supplying any appreciable- 
proportion of the requirements of India repeat, 
theiefore', what I have already said before there is 
ground for hope but not for joy or elation , there 
are strong reasons for earnest and continued 
^ endeavour in the future to secure that success which 
we are bound to achieve if we aie true to ourselves 
' And there is one more fact which I would like 
to impress on you m conclnding this brief survey of 
onr present situation A great d^al of attention is 
naturally paid to the mill industries of India, and 
’ to tea, indigo, coffee and other industries' m which 
European capital is largely employed We know, 
however, that the labourers who can possibly be 
employed lU'-mills and factories form only an insigni- 
ficant proportion of the industrial population of 
India Very much the larger portion of that industrial 
populations is engaged m indigenous industAes earn- 
edion ID village homes and bazaars India is, and will' 
alwa^ remain) a country of cottage industries. 
Where hundreds of thousands can work-in mills and 
factories, millions and tens of 'millions work m their . 
own huts , and the 'idea tif greatly improving the 
condition of the labourersof India merely by addingto 
mills and factories is only possible for those who form 
their opinions six thousandmiles away No, gentle- . 
men, I any comprehensive ' plan of improving the 
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condition of oar mdnstrial classes must seek to help 
the dwellers m cottages It is the humble weavers in 
towns and villages, the poor braziers and copper- 
smiths working in their sheds , the resourceless 
potters and ironsr^iths and carpenters who follow 
their ancestral vocations in their anc'estral homes, 
who form the mam poition of the industrial popula- 
tion, and who demand one sympathy and help 
It IS they (more than the agriculturists, or the 
mill and factory labourers) that are most impover- 
ished in these days and are the first victim to 
famines , and if your nwadeshi movement has 
brought some relief to these obscure and unnoticed 
millions and tens of millions m India, as I 
have reason to believe it has done to a perceptible 
extent, if it has created a larger demand for their 
manufactures, widened the sphere of their labours, 
and brought some light to their dark and cheerless 
homes, then the movement, gentlemen, has my , 
.cordial sympathy Help and encourage the large 
industries, but foster and help also the humbler 
industries' m which tens of millions 'of village 
artisans are engaged and the people of India, as 
well as those v^bo are engaged in the work of 
administration, will bless your work. 

Gentlemen, in saying all this I do not by any 
means ignore or minimise bur difficulties We have 
to recover the ground which, we have lost during 
the last two centuries We lu utir ignoxam^e and 
poverty have to compete with some of the richest, , ^ 
best trained • and most skilful nations on earth. 

18 

I 
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We, With out ancient methods, have to habituate 
ourselves to modern inventions., and then to beat 
those modern nations who made those inventions 
It 18 a duel with Western nations with weapons of 
their own choosing , and with those weapons with 
which we are still unfamiliar, we must face and 
conquer those who are past masters in thoir uso. 
With the produce of our infant mills and our infant 
iron foundries we must oppose the overwhelming 
flood of manufactured goods which England, Ger- 
many and America are ponrtng into India 
The danger of extinction with which onr mdnstnes 
are threatened is therefore imminent Keep to your 
conservative methods, cling to yonr orthodox %vftys 
of work, and jour industries must perish Such is 
the inexorable law of the survival of the fittest and 
such is the admonition which a true Swadeshi 
movement ought to give you If the rush of the 
steam-engine and the whiz of electribity. coinbitied 
with cheap and easy moans of transport, have 
succeeded m dumping your bszaars with the cheat) 
and attractive prodnots of foreign marts, rise to the 
occasion and learn how to withstand this inro id 
with intelligent anticipation and skilful adapta- 
tion Iieatn to force nature into a corner , accost 
her and bring out her inmost secrets, flarnoas 
her powers, tackle her energies, and make of her 
a handmaid unto man Work nature to th«-* relief 
of man’s estate Anj’ competition between skill, 
capital and organised enterpn':? on the one hand 
and ignorance, idleness and [lovetiy on the other 
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can only have one tesnit Xiearn^ to combine and 
co-operate, learn the valae of ’ time and the use of 
money, and the chances of a fairer fight will 
eventually require all your efforts. 

Swadeshisuli 'can be a genuine economic* force 
under the iibove conditions It can be 'a potent 
‘ weapon of usefulness if properly understood Thera 
18 no economic fallacy in that Swadeshi .creed that 
alms as improving the indigenous arts The gennme 
Swadeshi ought to secuie maximum* of production 
at the minimum of cost Patriotism demands that 
the greater cost and the slight discomfort of using 
•indigenous goods should be cheerfully put up with 
at the outset. But remember that no such mov&-, 
ment can be permanently successful unless it in- 
vrolvas a determined effort to improve their qualityand 
' cbeapen their costs, so as to compete successfully 
with foreign products The most rigid econoniist will 
then have no flaw to find m your Swadeshi armour. 

A single instance of the pitiable straits to which 
our industries have been reduced, on account of the 
difficulties mentioned above, will suffice The export 
trade of Indian cane-sugar has now become almost 
a matter of past history. The invasion of German 
and Austro- Hungaram best-root sugar has driven 
away Indian sugar from its own stronghold. In 
spite of the imposition of countervailing duties and - 
extrh tariffs, the bounty-fed sugar from Europe 
beats the Indian refiner hollow on his own field ; 
and It is curious to observe how thd cane-sngaf of 
India has suffered in the' straggle. The reaso'n is not 
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far to seek Laws can care only artificial anoma- 
lies ; the levy of extra dnties can countervail only 
thajadventitious advantage of bounties and subsidies, *- 
but what can remedy cases of mischief that lie , 
deeper, ingrained in the very constitution of the 
Indian giower and inherent in the very conditions 
under which the Indian refiner has to work 9 The 
demand consumption of Indian sugar is large 
enough, it is even larger than the local refiners 
can supply , yet the cost of {iroduction is so exces- 
sively inflated that it pays more to import the cheap 
boet-sugai, grown fat on foreign bounties, than to 
bung the products of her own growing into bet 
markets The growers and refines pursue a pro- 
GQCs involving extravagant waste of raw material , 
and ^Ignorant of the latest inventions of science or 
art, they adhere to th'e methods inherited' from their 
sires with hi de-bound, orthodoxy 
The same deficiency in improved methods and 
perfected machinery has also led to the ruin of the 
tanning industry of Madias 'The curing and tanning 
of skins, by an improved process m America has been 
found more suitable and mofe economical than the 
purchase of skins fanned in India Similarly the 
manufacture of synthentic mdigo, like other coal tar 
prepaiafions, has effected a revolution in agricul- 
tural chemistry , and the quantities of artificial 
indigo that the German factories have dumped 
into the mirJjets of the world at very cheap rates 
have a very depressing influence on the lodigo 
trade of Itngal The experts of indigo ubiCh 
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in 1895 amounted to about 53 milhouB'' m value) 
'^dwindled down to the low figure of 6 millions ten 
'years later, and the *decliae has been so rapid that 
it has been a cause of alarm to an optimist of even 
a thorough Micawber type. Dyes of no less Value 
than 7 5 la^^hs of rupees were poured into the Indian 
vats from Germany, Belgium and Holland m 1905*, 
and these products of 'aniline and alizarine dyes 
have completely ousted the Indian dyers from their 
own markets 

s ' 

, It' thus becomes imperative on all 'of us to en- 
deavour to minimise this helplessness and enrich 
the industrial resources of our countiy. xThe trade 
returns of India are an instructive study They 
tell us that in 1906, fully 69 per cent of our 
exports were represented by bulky agricultural 
produce, which gave no employment to local skill 
and capital, save that employed in tillage With 
regard to'the total imports in that year, on the other 
, hand, fully 59 per cent, ot the entire amount re- 
presented manufactured articles, with reference to 
which we did not know how to supply oui own 
vyants, and had to depend upon foieigif skill, foreign 
capital and foreign enterprise A fair criticism of 
•the industrial development of a countiy may safely 
be sought m the proportion of its exports of manu- 
factured goods to-the export of raw material from 
the country , and secondly, in the pioportion of its 
imports of raw material to the imports of made-up 
or finished goods The industrial prosperity of a 
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oo^^ntry may be said ronghly to vary directly with its- 
exports of manufactares and imports of raw material 
and inversely With its exports => of raw produce and 
i.mports of manufactured goods This is a safe and 
reliable canon of industrial economics One 
more sad and prpminent feature of the foreign 
trade of India is the constant excess of exports over 
fmports which is not condncive to the prosperity of 
the people 

Our ’serfdom to foreign capital and to foreign 
enterprise can scarcely be more complete. Our 
railways are financed by capital from Europe , our 
mines are exploited by -savahts fiom America, and 
, even m our daily household needs our dependence 
upon products 'of foreign marts continues froih 
, day to day We are being fed and clothed, diverted 
and entertained, lighted and washed, warmed and 
comforted, carried and housed by the foreign 
artisan Onr arts and industries are standing 
to-day on the brink of a precipice and are threaten- 
ed with ' imminent extinction The problem of 
saving the country from this perilons' plight and 
emancipating her economic slavery to the nations 
from the West, has become the one topic of absorb- 
ing interest , and to find out a cure for the malady 
has become the one onxiona tbongbt of every patriot 
and of every statesman You, gentlemen, have 
already bestowed yonr earnest attention to this 
subject, and I need therefore only make mention of 
the industries which appear to^'me to be capable of 
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great progress in the imtnediate future' < The list is 
appended below 

1 The te&iile iadu»t; 

2 Cacpanters and othet wood wotk, 

' S Iton ooppat and brase work ^ 

i Work in gold and stiver and janrelier; 

" 5 ^ Masonry ana stone work® 

6 Potiety and bnok and feile-maktng 

7 Dyeine. , , . 

B Tannery and leather works 

\ 

9 Bope weaving! t 

10. Cane and bamboo a jtks, mat making and cask et weaving 

11 Glass works 

12 Tntnety and lao wotk* 

13. Horn and ivory oatving ^ 

14 Smbroidery ' 

15 Sugar refinerv, 

16 Tobacco oaring 

17. Oil and flour mills ' , 

Out of these industries we might select, to begin 
with, those for which there is large demand in our 
home markets, and whose raw material we have 
been at present exporting in ship loads for working 
them ihto finished products abroad In the place of 
large exports of law vegetable products our endea- 
vour should be to send out laige cargoes of .manu- 
factured and finished goods In 1905 we exported 
oil seeds of tlie value of 106 millions of rupees, and 
imported oil of the value of 22 millions Our oil 
factories m the Bombay Presideucj ate said to have 
supported onlv 76 operatives at the last census 
There is an indefinite scope for the expansion of 
this manufacturing industry m the conntrv Oil- 
pressers have diminished by 47 per cent during the 
last decade, as it was found more profitable to export 
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oil-yecd*. and import {W'SCfl od from atroid, itnn 
to pres? It at home b, crude and aotijon*'! 
processes Besides, as l>r. Yo'k\ct bas }hjj*tbd 
out to ns, to export the cal.re oiN'ced i«; to etpirS 
the soil’s fertility 
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of water to any foreign power which happens to be 
onr maBter ” 

^ r 

“ Solve that problem, and you have a great future 
before you, the future of a great people, worthy of 
your ancestors and of your old position among 
nations ” 

, These are words which I spoke at A-hmedabad 
and I repeat them to-day because we feel the 
importance of them perhaps, more than w^ f^It four 
yours ago ' We are at a crisis in our nation^ 
history The time has come, when, we must make 
arduous and united endeavours for 'securing our 
industrial independence, or we shall Bink again, 
perhaps for centuries to come. We must struggle 
and maintain our ancient position among the indus- 
triahnations of the earth, or we shall be betraying 
a sacred trust and be false to our posterity 

,I am sure you will not accuse me .of exaggerating 
the gravity of the present situation I am sure you 
"all feel, as I feel, that if we do not, at ^ the present 
critical time, free ourselves from that industrtal 
serfdom into which we have allowed 'omselves to 
sink, we have no hope for the future. , This, as I 
-said before, is our last chance. 

And now, gentlemen, you will permit me to say a 
few words with regard to the wotk,you have under- 
taken and the methods by which it can best'be done. 
At a critical juncture in our country’s industrial 
history, the Indian National Congress conceived the 
happy idea of having an Industrial Exhibition m 
•connection with then aanUal gatherings* From 
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the very first, thelndian and the Provincial Govern- 
ments rendered every assistance in ihaic power to 
make these Industrial Bshibitions a success , and I 
may add that all classes of the Indian population, 
Hindus and Mahomedans, Englishmen and Paisis, 
merchants and manufacturers, graduatts, rich land- 
lords and humble citizens, have worked harmonious 
ly towards this common object These annual exhibi- 
tioDs fulfil a double purpose First they inspire 
manufacturers with health emulation, and enable 
them to make the products of the difierent provinces 
known to all India , and in she second place they 
enable tiaders and dealers'in articles of daily use to 
obtain accurate information, and collect articles 
from all parts of India for the use of purchasers m 
every province and town These exhibitions have 
been a success , but let us not deceive ourselves 
Compared with the wealth, the variety, the magni- 
tude of Western products as 1 have seen them 
abroad, the results we have achieved here are , 
meagre indeed An exhibition like this simply 
serves to emphasise our backwardness m utiiming 
the lesources at band Het n« never be satisfied 
until we attain a standard of perfection that will 
beat comparison with the Western world. With 
the sympathetitfco-operation of the Government 
and the quick intelligence of our people, thi re is no 
reason why such a result may not be achiesed- 
within a generation or iv/o 

Last year, gentlemen, yon took a new depa»'lnpc 
■Not content with these annual exhibitions, you held 
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BQ Indosbrial Conferenoe, and the First Conference 
held under the guidance and presidentship of my 
Eevenne Minister, j Mr E C Dutt The Conference 
arranged that its work shonid proceed ail throngh the 
twelve months instead of being transacted once m the 
year It appointed Provincial Industrial Com- 
mittees at Calcutta, Bom'bay, Madras, Allahabad, 
Laholre and, Eagpur And it also appointed a 
permanent Secretary and Under-Secretary with 
headquarters at Nagpur to compile information, 
to carry on correspondence and to help the Pio- 
vincial Committees in their work all through the 
year I am,glad to find that' this central establish- 
ment has not gone to sleep over its work ; 
within this closing year the Secretary and Under- 
secretary have collected sabscriotions which have 
more than covered the year's expenditure , they 
have published in a handy form a report of the 
Conference, embodying all thevaloableand instruc- 
tive papers which were read at the time, and they 
have compiled a Directory, — not complete or 
exhaustive by any means but a fair beginning, — 
describing different industries m the different parts 
of India They have also published a verv interest- 
ing renort of the work done dn ring this yeai in all 
parts of India 

Gentlemen, all this is a good outturn of a first 
year’s work, but you should not be satisfied with 
this A greater progress is expected from \ouin 
future years The weak point m the Confereni'e 
organisation seems to me that the Central Office i= 
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Rp* n'sjn s JW4r b i t arjitjon ( hope to tb"* 
‘£»r4 of tb« Ind*t"ttr‘t C->oi*‘'>es»t‘<'' '.tint? a conttotieil 
}u from ji'ir to ^r-r. V c*‘tJtr3l arg^mrision 
M nf tf»’d }init“ all ♦ht ftcdsavoarEt that are 

bein^ h' tdi* m al( jurt*" of India n t home 
ind«'’t'^n“> ; and ilit Indaktrift*. Conferpaco, v\ith jts 
t,«nSnl f‘vtibJi?]inifnt and Pto\i»cinl Connnittet’s, 
v.ns ”05 pst'ibli^hcd n daj no "oon 
And MoiT, frentleinm, I d* "'irt' to pl«ie«i’ ft few 
practical ^u{^»;c^t'oo«^ before yoo, ‘iuch as from my 
own bnowlodjje n'ld cspt'ci«nce, occur to luo The 
first and the most iroportant inransof pr.'nioting out 
industrif^ h to spread genera! edueatfoo amongfit 
the masses Great and far*rcaching chftngts 
might be made in the educational system of the 
country, and 1 oin of opinion that no uttimato solu- 
tmn of our problem will bo reached until Fohool«rhave 
been provided m overr villngc, and education 
IS taben to the very threshold of the people , 
'Until, in fact, education, at least m its primary 
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grades, has been made free and compulsory through* 
out the land, 1 am, indeed, gratided^ to learn that 
the Government of India has already under con- 
sideration the policy of making primary education 
free . 

The experiment of free and compulsory education, 
is a novel one-m this country , and yet its^novelty 
' must not scare us from our duty I am not, indeed, 
prepared at this time to recommend the example' 
of some of the socialistic communities of the West 
, in ]^roviding free breakfasts, free bath, free boots 
and everything else but free beds X have„ 
however, endeavoured ^to introduce compulsoiy 
education throughout the State of Baroda,andhope- 
to see my people benefited by it The measure 
was being worked with satisfactory results in_ 
one part of the State for a number of years. 
Emboldened by the success of this experiment, I 
have decided to make primary education compul- 
sory throughout the State and absolutely free 
Of scarcely less importance at this time of the 
day IS the need for Industrial Education , I must 
' confess that it is my recent visit to Europe and to- 
Atpeiica that has impressed me most with the 
immense importance of technical education in 
promoting the industries of nations 1 may state 
without exaggeration that education has undergone 
a complete revolution in 4he West within the 
present generation The great armaments of the 
Western nations, their vast armies and navies, do 
not receive greater attention and greater solicitude 
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:and extend the moral mduonce of the teacher to 
the pnpile All the experts of art would be collected 
there ; and intercbance ideas about their trade 
deficiencies and trade difficnlties. 

In London the City and Guild’s Technical 
College, the County Council’e Schools of Arts and 
Crafts under Principal Lotbaby, and the several 
Polytechnics are among the many institutions where 
a practical training in arts and indnstnes is impart- 
ed to tbo people 

The new nnivcrsities of Manchester, Birmingham 
and Leeds pay special attention to technical educa- 
tion as the older universities of Oxford,’ Cambridge 
and London take up liberal and classical education. 
Tbo Municipal School of Technology at Manchester 
IS a monument of the enterprise of that great manu- 
facturing town, and teaches mechanical, electrical, 
municipal and sanitary engineering, technical, 
physics, industrial and general chemistry, bleaching, 

' dyeing, printing and finishing of textiles, paper, 
manufacture, metallurgy and various other subjects 
Some sthdents from Baroda are engaged in the study 
of acids and alkali manufacture and plumbing and 
sanitary engineering in this school. 

But of all the countries which I have recently ^ 
wisited ,it is America where 1 found the highest 
development' of industrial Education Every single 
State in the United States has a State Oollege, 
where technical education is given to studefite 
absolutely, free. Eo fees are charged in^thess State 
Colleges because the proper training of citizens in 
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tecli&ical arts is considered a matter of nations) 
importance, and- lands and annnal grants are- 
assigned by the States for'the maintenance of these 
Colleges Everj' State College teaches agncnltare 
and engineering, and also gives some training to 
the students in military tactics Other subjects 
are also taught according to the resources of these 
Colleges 

Besides these State Colleges there are some 43 
privately endowed technical institutes all over the 
' United States, where engineering is taught m all 
Its branches, civil, electrical, mechanical and. 
marine , architecture, ^ drawing, modelling and 
textile industry are also among the subjects taught 
The great institute of' Technology at Boston, with 
its 2,600 students, the Armour Institute at Chicago 
with its 2,000 students, and the Part Institute' at*' 
New York with its 1,500 students are the best known 
among these privately endowed technical institutes. 

I need hardly add tbat the great universities like 
Harvar'd, Yale^and Columbia also teach engineering 
m all its branches, and, what will surprise you 
more, almost every high school has classes for 
manual training, comprising carpentry, smithy and 
machine show 

I have not yet visited Japan, but we all know 
what Japan has done withm the lifetime of the 
generation. 'Her victories id the battlefield have 
lately bronght that wonderful Band among the 
ioxemost nations '"on earth , hut the victories oi 
Fanshan and Mukden are not more hrilliant than. 
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the ttmmphs other, industries achieved by a system 
of technical education which leaves very little to be 
desitid , " , 

t ^ I 

, My second suggestion to you ts Jhat, besides 
establishing technical schools, you should endeavour 
to introduce some manual training m the ordinary 
schools The training of the eye and of the hand 
at an early, age is useful to all, even to those who 
havej^not to support themseWes by manual industry 
life Barly^ lesson** m/ drawing and modelling, 
simple instructions in carpentry an^ smith’s work 
are good for ail students in all ranks of life Physi- 
cians and psychologists tell us that such exercise, by 
introducing a variety in the course of studies, really 
’ refresh, and help„the brain and make boys. and girls 
more capable of acquiring both learning and arjts^ 
And, moreover, to attach some industrial classes to 
our ordinary schools would have the healthy effect 
of giving a complete and not one-sided education to 
- our children The richer classes would be brought 
more m touch with, the humble industries, the 
poor classes would acquire that skill andf facility 
m handling tools which can be only ^ acquired 
at an early' age - all people lu all branches of life 
would' be impressed with .the dignity of manual . 
labour more than they do now m India and 
your great endeavour to promote the industries 
of the laud would lie gieatly helped when the 
nation receives an elementary technical training in 
schools At the same time it is nbcessary to bear 
constantly in mind tbat^ no amount of specialised 
19 
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tffttnmg in manusl arts can fill tbe place of that 
ljh'‘ra! fducation and general cultare which Shonid 
iTc as the necessary sabsiratnm for all kinds o£ 
learning Technical teaming is a supplement, but 
not 'I'suhstitatc, for gonerat education, and should 
never oc turned into a fad. 

J have tried to impress on you, gentlemen, the 
importance of founding technical schools and of 
'mirodiicing lunniml training m oni ocdinarv schools 
thr<iughoat India Yeats will, nowever, pass before 
this can be done on an adequately extensive scale, 
so that India can take her Icgitmiate place among 
the nations of the caith in industrial education 
and inocnanical inventions It follows, therefore, 
that for year6, and perhaps generations, you must 
sena your youngmen to Biuooe, America and 
Japan for that complete industrial training which 
they cmnot yet receive at home Make no mistake 
find let no timo-honourea prejudices deter you from 
travelling to ofchei parts of the eaitb, and' receiving 
that new light that now culture, those 'new ideas, 
which even tne most gifted and advanced nations 
always receive by mixing with other nations, 
and which India 'needs, perhaps, more than any 
rfther eivilizea nation The healthy results of 
foreign travels, and of comparing notes with foreign 
nations, are already manifest in India m every- 
department of life within ' the last fifty years. 
Nothing impressed me more upon my recent return 
to India than the changed attitude of many of my 
'-Oonatcymea towards foreign institmions Men-'Of 
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ail ranks have been eager to learn my imfressibns 
of Western nations. Snch a spirit) of enquiry 
is always healthful if it proceeds from a sincere 
thirst for knowledge I was much' interested in 
learning' while m America' that some two or 
three thousand students every year go abroad to 
absorb the best of European methods m Educa- 
tion ana m Commerce, while the National Govern- 
ment sends men to all parts of the world to 
study the products of other lands England, 
Germany and France, with all their commercial 
prestige, do not hesitate to send inquirers to foreign 
parts Coming nearer home, we find that hundreds 
of Japan ese^ young men complete their education m 
France, Germany, England and America Such is 
the desire for knowledge, and the whcHe-heartedness 
of the latter, that not only do they acquire a special 
education in whatever subject they may he engaged, 
but they also provide themselves with the means of 
livelih&od, not shrinking from the humblest occupa- 
tions of life. 

Japan profited most by sending out her youths 
to the seminaries of Europe She owes her 
present greatness to that illustrious band of her 
scholar statesmen Who imbibed the first prin- 
ciples in the science of politics and the art of 
government at the universities of Gottingen 
and Leipzig She is to-day the mistress of the 
Eastern seas because of her student sailors, who) 
acquired their first lesson in naval warfare in' the' 
docks bf Tilbnry and Fortsmonthi Heh battles 
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(ought and won by her soldiers who got themselvee 
initiated into the mysteries of manceavcing and 
the Secrets of stratagem on the plains of the Camp-' 
de-Mars and Kastadt And she bids fair to assume 
the^ supreme place m the trade of the Orient on 
nrcoiint of her scholar-dnancters, who have tubbed 
shoulders with bankers in the counting houses of 
London, Berlin and New Yoik Has tne world 
ovci seen nobler instance of young men aichitectur- 
ing the fortunes of their motherland ? Gan we 
conceive a higher example of patriotism for India’s 
sons to emulate ? Let ns follow their spirit of 
self-sacrifice and devotion , let us hold up their 
ideal of national unity and social equality, learn 
eagerness to acquire the newest methods m all 
walks of life , mutate their perseverance and patient 
toil . and we may yet save the fortnnes of ’ our 
country^ 

i have learnt with pleasure that an earnest and 
patiiotiD worker of this province, Mr Jogendra 
Chandra dhose, the worthy son of a worthy father 
has organized a scheme for sending young men to 
Europe and America for education, and that a 
large number of students have already been sent m 
accordance with this scheme. Nothing gave me 
< greater pleasure, while abroad, than coming in touch 
vvith several Bengalis who Hvere studying in Europe 
and Amei ica Although fat away fiom India, they 
had the kindest, and most patriotic feelings for their 
native land. India is to'be congratulated m haying 
^ueb men, This policy has also been .pursued by the 
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’State of Baroda for many years past and yonng men, 
edacated in Earope, at State expense, aie now serv- 
ing the State with credit, or finding profitable 
employment m other parts of India. Several yonng 
students have bitely been sent to England and 
Germany, America and Japan , and a scheme is 
now under consideration to send a limited number 
of students at regular intervals, mainly to learn the 
methods of modern industry 

Gentlemen, India to-day is that parting of ways 
and there are great possibilities before her. The 
people of Bombay, for instance, are looking forward 
io the use of electricity generated in Western Ghauts 
for working their mills The people of Madias aie 
looking forward to the experiments made ‘ m tree- 
cotton All India looks forward to the happiest 
results from the research institute for which we are 
indebted to the late lamented Mr. Tata, There is 
stir in tne air ; and the people are showing signs of 
awakening This is hopeful, but let ns not forget that 
years of patiens toil are before us, that it is only by 
patience and perseverance that we can ever succeed 
in competing with the West in industrial pursuits. 
We need the spirit of determination, of courage, of 
confidence m ourselves and in each other , we need 
to distinguish between essentials and non-es'sentials 
between the spirit that vivifies and the' letter that 
'kills Xietour energies be not distracted in small 
things 

I now desire, with your kind indulgence, to add W 
-word on the lessons that seem to me to arise frotcf 
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UiD tsjjpfjf'ncc of ai?(!rf*nf nations*--JtFsons nhicb 
ate pr'Ctmcnl to India at ihti) juncture 'Turning 'to 
onCKUit llfjjpt, oncctho centr« of the nio'i ndvanted 
civi'it itirtt of too ttmCfVio discover that vanl re- 
RoiifCi ’ 'agriculiUMl nnd mineral— art. nut alone 
Buflirii nt iv pfoduco a cuUnred and premanent 
eivih/.ilIon ; though the foundation of all f>table 
civil«7.‘t*tm'i must fill hick in the ki^t annlv‘?m upon 
the ijftlorni rosotiwR of the country. £g\pt m the 
ancient time huH iibaiidant ro-sourccs, but failing to 
nol^ the value of huttian life, fniling fn conserve the 
inlvTOvtof the untieing ninss*s, ebc fruI: from the 
pionaclaof pounr andcuUure into pohlical servitodc 
and ttcnd. tmo decay The nation that oespibes it& 
linrahlest classes, that providen for them no opportu- 
n»tj 10 rho »n the Racial scale and in Relt*esteem, is 
hniiding its houoo upon the sand The wealth of a 
nation lathcqnolitj of«s manhood. 

Greece fell from her cniineace not from anv 
failure of philosophical oi tnstbetic or political 
insight, in ihese dirootione sbo bns be^n the chief 
Bomce of inspiration for the u hole Western world 
Pericle", Plato and Aristotle are still household 
names in tho West Athens faded away like a 
fragrant memory because she failed to look to the 
economic bases of her piosperity Had she taken 
pains to ntilme her {.plcndid maritime location for 
the development of commerce and industiy , bad 
she confided her commercial affairs to her freemen 
instead of her slaves , had she applied the sagacity 
of her atalesraon to the formation of a sound fiscal 
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polic}*, the story o£ Athens might have hada different 
denouement But she wasted her mineral resources 
and expended targe sums in the erection of« great 
temples of worship and art and learning. Fai be 
it from us to suggest any criticism against a civiliza' 
tion which hps been the fountain head of all 
subsequent growth in the culture of the West I 
would simply point out that without a permanent 
and stable economic policy no civilization, however 
enlightened, can long endure. ' 'This is the message 
of ancient G-reece to modern India Be careful of 
large expenditures, either individually or collective- 
ly , which are unproductive. Bid her people forget 
their caste and ‘tribal prejudices in the common^ - 
effort to uplift the fortunes of Indik , bid them find 
expression for their religious -enthusiasm in practical 
co-operation for' the uplifting of humanity — of the 
humble spirit m the temple of God Bid them be 
free men, economically, socially and intellectually ; 
and no power under Heaven can long keep them m 
servitude ' 

, Borne, too, has its lesson for India > In the com- 
plex and far-i caching series of disasters, which le^ 
to the downfall of Borne, it would be difficult, indeed, 
to designate ariv one factor as the 'premier cause of 
the catastrophe But of this we may be sure', that 
the highly centralised and paternalistic Government 
which developed under the later Gsesars,^ was a 
, potent cause of weakness to the Empire. Private 
"mitiative and individual responsibility gave place 
to State operation of manufactures and, indns- 
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iry insafficient currency military oppiession 
drove ^the husbandman from his 'plough and 
the merchant from his countei ^ The people looked 
to the 'Caesax for corn, and out bf the public treasury 
the hungry' wefce fed, if they were fed at all 
The emperoi ruled by fbice of arms, manufactures 
were operated by a' system of forced labour under 
the strictest surveillance of the State, the civilian' 
was forced into idleness and vice , the masses into 
pauperism 'and defection. ' The national spirit 
decayed, and Borne fell an easy piiey to theAvaging 
hordes ^from the North ■ , » , 

, >At tins crncial peribd in India’s emancipation, we 
jBhall rneed to keep constantly m inmd the" failure 
of Borne No^permanently sound and stable develop- 
ment can -occur unless we take pains to educate 
ibd masses of our people to a' sense of their para- 
mount importance and dignity in the social struc- ' 
ture I -conceive it- to be the prime duty of the 
-enlightened and well-to-do amongst us to rouse, to 

stimulate and to educate the lower classes We should 

1 * 

Jhelp them to help themselves But ever let us 
beware of paternalism Not charity but co-opera- 
tion is the crying need of the hour ' 

Iiet our people, as rapidly as possible, be educated 
m the principles of economics,' and let special pains 
be taken >.for the development of an honest, 
inielligent, entrepreneur class who will be content 
to ’organise ‘ and manage our new industries 
without sapping their life by demanding exorbitant 
profits 
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, Ancient India, too, has lessons for ns. I have 
already spoken of ' India’s rich products and her 
brisk trade/with the West m ancient times But 
her mechanical inventions were slow because mecha* . 
<nical work was left to hereditary castes, somewhat 
low in the scale of society > Our sculpture does not 
compare favourably with the sculpture and architec- 
ture of ancient Gieece, and our mechanical progress 
does not keep pace with the mechanical inventions 
of modern nations, because^^our intellectual 'classes 
have been divoiced for centuries and thousands of 
years from manual industry, which' has been > left 
io the humbler and less intellectual classes ’ In 
literature and thought we need fear no comparison 
with the most gifted nations on the earth The 
genius for craftsmanship is also among the people, 
as IS evidenced by the ingenuity and skill of our' 
artisan classes Make industrial pursuits the pro- 
' petty of the nation, instead of the exclusive possession 
•of castes ; let the sons of Brahmins and hf learned 
Moulvies learn to use tools in their boyhood; let every 
graduate, who feels a call towards mechanical work, 
•turn to that pursuit in life instead of hankering after 
salaried posts and I am convinced the national 
genius will prove and assert itself m industries and 
inventions as well as in hteratuie and thought 
Turning to the Western world of modern times 
we discover lessons of utmost importince for India 
at .this time As X look back over the last several 
centuries which have raised the nations of the West 
from the darkness of medievalism to their present 
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high degree of civilization, it seems that four histo* 
rical movements are plainly discernible' as important 
factors that development t 

The first movement to which I refer is the capi- 
talistic programme of the last few centnries ' I do 
not need to dwell before such an audience as this 
upon the'advantages of capitalistic organization of 
industries, with its attendant systems of credit 
banks and exchanges, with its economy of produc- 
tion and its facility of distribution In the scientific 
application of capital we still have many things to 
learn from the nations of the West. 

I For this reason I am firmly convinced that we 
need to devote laige'sums to the founding of chairs 
of economics in our Colleges, and to the training of 
our young men m the subtle problems of finance 
Let the biightest of our young partnots be sent to- 
western Universities to master the principle of 
economic polity . ' 

The second movement in the West is the taking 
of social, political and commercial affairs, which 
are purely secular in the nature out of the hands 
of the priests' ^ In the 13th century the Church of 
Home and her minions dictated not only matters 
of religious import, but reached out in many direc- 
\tionsto control all the relations 'of life, both 
individual and collective. Tor three centuries the 
popular will struggled against the secular tendencies 
of the Church, until led to open revolt by Martin 
Lutber Since that revoltv the principle has been 
firmly 1 established, and is held with special vigour 
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'in America, that the realm of the Church is in 
matters of moral and metaphj steal import, and that 
social, political and commercial relationships most 
be left to the individual consciences of those who 
participate in them And in this connection I 
merely desire to point out that m so far as India’s 
religions ideas tend to keep many of our brightest 
and best minds out of practical affairs, out of 
the scientific, political and commercial movements 
of the time, by so far do those religious philosophic 
systems stand in the waj of her progress towards 
economic independence Wh\ have the people of 
India been tardy in grasping the scientific nrinciples 
of Western industrial organisation ^ I shall not 
presume to answer the question at any length, but 
content myself with suggesting that we must, as a 
people, look well to the religious and social founda- 
tions of our national life 

Break the monopoty of caste prerogatives and 
social privileges Thej are self-arrogAted, and are- 
no more inherent in any one caste than commercial 
predominance or political supremacy m any one 
nation. Learn the luxury of self-sacrifice , elevate 
youi brethren of the humbler castes to your own 
level , and smooth all artificial angularities Alwa^ s- 
appraise action more than talk, and ever be readv 
to translate yonr word into deed 

I desire, m the next place, to call vour attention to 
the development of national spirit Throughout 
Europe, for the last two thousand years, there has 
been constant prcgiess in the unifying and the 
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solidifying of national life Petty States and wsx- 
Xing principalities have' given place to strong “^som* 
pact and homogeneous natioDs, each possessing 
decided - national characteristics, and each working 
thiough the patriotic impulses of all its people for 
the preservation of the national ideal. Now I find 
in the reading that the most fieguent criticism 
offered against as<^ a people by candid critics 
IB that we are disunited, many-mmded, and id> 
capable of Unselfish co>operaiion for national 
ends If this criticism is true that India is a 
mass of small, hetiogeneons peoples unfitted for in- 
dependent national existence, then it behoves ns aS ' 
intelligent men and patriots to put m motion the 
principles of unity and co-operation. To this end I 
I favour the adoption of a national speech and the 
'in^cation of a national spirit. 

And the^ last movement to which I would direct 
your attention is the development of science in 
Europe duiing the last hundred 'and fifty years 
The stoiy of that development reads like a romance 
of the olden time Within that- period have -been 
developed railways, steamships, electiic, telegraphs, 
the telephone, friction matches, gas liluiuinatiOn, 
knowledge of electricity in all its multiform applica- 
tions, phonograph, Eontgen-rays,' spectrum analysis 
ansethetics, the, modern science of chemistry, the 
laws of molecular constitution of matter, conserva- 
tion of energy, organic evolution, the germ theory of 
disease, and many/ others of the utmost practical 
importance in modern life. 
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I submit, my friends, that India’s part in this 
wonderful movement has been shamefuU) small. 
Can it be true, as one writer has said, that some 
strange feet of arrest, probably due to mental ex- 
haustion, has condemned the people of India to 
eternal reproduction of old ideals 9” I cannot believe 
that the intellectual power of India is exhausted, 
nor can X believe- that her people aie no longer 
capable of adding to the sum of numan knor^ledge 
We have an intense and justifiable pride m the con- 
'tribution of our sages of by-gone days to the philoso- 
phic, the literary and the artistic wealth of the world 
It should be our chief pride, our supreme duty, and 
our highest glory, to regain the intellectual supre- 
macy of the ancient days. The atmosphere of the * 
West is throbbing with vigorous mental life. The 
pursuit of new truth is the first concern of eveyy 
stalwart mind of the West, while the mass of our 
people are content to live stolid, conventional byes 
blindly following the precepts of the fathers rather 
than emulating the example they set of intellectual 
independence and constructive energy I cannot do 
better than close my remark with those fine lines of 
the poet Mathew Arnold . — 

The East bowed low before the blast, 
la patient, deep disdain , 

She lee the legion’s thandcr past, 

Then bowed in thought again 

I would not for a moment have you think, my 
friends, that I returned from the West a convert to 
Western ideals, or m any sense a pessimist concerning 
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tue faiare of India There are many defects m 
■Western civilization that no impartial atndent of 
affairs may ignore The evils that have .grown np 
■ m the centralizing 'of population in the great 
industrial cities constitute, in my judgment, a serious 
menace to the future of those races. Theie are 
weighty problems of administration, of morals, of 
public health, which the West, with all its ingenuity, 
has not been able to solve There is the internal 
conflict between capital and labour which is becom* 
ing more acute as time goes on 'Nor can one visit the 
great commercial centres of the West without feeling 
that the air is surcharged with the miasmic spirit 
of greed. Everywhete the love of display and the 
sordid worship of material wealth and power has 
poisoned the minds of the people against the claims ‘ 
of the simple, homely life,* which the Indian in his 
love for the things of the spirit, has cultivated since 
history began 

It may be the mission of India, clinging fast to 
■the philosophic simplicity 'of her ethical code, to 
solve the problems which have baffled the best minds 
of the West to build up a sound economic policy 
along modern scientific lines, and at the same time 
preserve the simplicity, the dignity, the ethical and 
spiritual fervour of her people I can conceive of no 
loftier mission for India than this, to teach philo- 
sophy to the West and learn its science ji impart 
purity of life to Europe and attain ^ her loftier 
uohtical ideal, inculcate spirituality to the American 
snitid and imbibe the business way of its merchaut. 





Dr Rash Beharl Ghoje 




THE Hon. Dr. rash behari 
• GHOSE 

i ' 

N 'Dr Eash Behan Ghose is the acknowledged 
leader of the vakil bar m the High Court of Calcutta 
at the present day and it is an admitted fact that as 
a jurist, a scholar, a legislator and a successful 
■advocate, he is the foremost man of his generation 
■among his\:ountiymen. He has been the architect 
of his own fortune and he had nothing but his 
>own brains to start in life with 

A 

Dr Ghose is the eldest son of Babu Juggobundoo 
Ghose and was born in an pbscure village, Torebona, 
in the District of Burdwan, ,on the 23rd Decem'bei, 
1845. 

' Dr Ghose received his e^rly education at the 
town of Bankura IWhile in his sixteenth year he 
appeared at the Entrance Examination in December,^ 
1860, and passed it 'in the second division. From 
Bankura, Dr Ghose removed, to. Calcutta early 
in 1861 and prosecuted his further studies at the 
Presidencj College He showed himself to the best 
advantage in thb first Exammation in Arts at which" 
he presented himself in December, '1862, and he 
headed the list of successful candidates ; almost the~ 
same success attended him at the B, A, degree 
exammation in January, 1865, and he was the first 
Indian student who passed the M A. examination 
^n English with first class honours, which he did in 
January, 1866 
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/-• He passed his Bachelor of Xiaws degree BxatDina* 
tion m 1867 ^ ^ , 

Dr Ghose ivas enrolled as a** vakil of the High 
Court of Calcutta on the 5th Febr^uary, 1867 

Four years after Dr. Gho4e appeared at the 
Honours-in-Law Examination of the Calcutta 
University and satisfied the High standard required^ 
of the candidates at this examination and was- 
declared to have passed with suhcess in 1871 Four 
, years later he was selected to fill the' chair of the 
Tagore professor of law, and the subject be was to 
lecture upon, bad been selected to be the^.Law 
of Mortgages m India, His lectures which embo- 
died the result of his studies and, are of value to 
the lawyer of the present day, were highly useful and 
interesting, and when they came out in ' a collected 
shape, they took their place in the front rank of 
Indian text books on the subject ^ The Indian 
Legislaiutfe had not yet codified the law of mort- 
gages and the need of a text-book embodying the 
principles on the subj’ect and placing the leading 
I cases m an easily accessible form, was very great, 
‘till the passing bf the Transfer of ’Property Act 

m 1882 ’ ' ’ ' / * 

' ‘ ■ 

In' codifying- the Law of Mortgages m India,. 
Dr. Whitely Stokes, ,the Law Member of the 
Surpreme Council, 'found Dr, Gbose's book of great 
value to him and he haa^prominently noticed this 
fact in his edition of the Anglo-Indian Codes, 
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A lawyer o! such profound knowledge both of the 
theory and practice of law and of snch unquestioned 
abilities as a scholar, cannot fail to be appreciated 
in the long run. It is a delight to hear an important 
argument of Bash Behari (jrhose. He is»a very 
strenuous advocate when he is convinced in his 
own mind that he is imthe right, but he is always 
•eminently fair to his adversary and always candid 
in his relations to the bench. He likes to argne 
questions of law more than questions of fact 

He was appointed for the first time as an. < ex- 
aminer at. the B.L. Examination , of the Calcutta 
University in 1877, and he was nominated a Fellow 
of thTe University in 1879 at the instance oC Sir 
William Markby, then"' Vice-Chancellor of the 
University He received the degree of Doctor of 
Laws in 1884 and was elected a member of the 
Calcutta University Syndicate in 1887, m which 
capacity he remained till 1889 In 1889 he was 
appointed a mamber of theBengal Legislative Coun- 
cil and on the resignation of his seat lu the Supreme 
Council by the late Sir Komesh Chandra ^ Mitfcer, 
Dr Ghose was selected to fill the vacancy m 1891 
and was re- appointed for another term m 1898 He 
was elected President of the Faculty of Law of the 
University of Calcutta m 1893, and continued to be 
so till 1895. He was created a Companion of the 
Indian Empire in 1896 in recognition of his valuable 
labours in the Supreme Council, where he not only 
took an intelligent interest in all questions then 
before the Council and taking part in the debates 
to 
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boncecning them, bnt also he ihirodaccd two hiUs 
of his own of a highly important nature One 
bl these bills provided for adding a section to “the 
Oo'de' 6i Civil Ptocedure enabling 'any person 
whose immovable property had been sold m 
execution of a decree to get back hia property if 
within thirty days of the day of sale he pot into 
Conrt the amount of tlie purchase-money with five 
phr ceiit in addition. Anothci bill provided for the 
partition of joint family property and aimed at pro*- 
venting strangers coming into portions of a joint 
dwelling house, if any co-sharer was v/illing to pay 
the same price which a stranger had’ paid' for the 
portion of the dwelling house of which he sought 
possession. Both those bills were accepted by the 
Government and have been passed into law. 

Dr Ghoso has boon prominently before the 
ptibhc for the last ten years in connection v.ith his 
political activities and public duties. As Chairman 
of the Beccption Goramittco of tho Twenty eecoad 
Indian National Congress, hold in the City of 
Palaces in December, 1900. Dr Ghose delivered a 
speech which would fitly rank with the bestprodus- 
tions ol tbe-English language Three months later 
Dr Ghose, from bis place in the Imperial Lfgis- 
lativo Council, delivered an equally abla speech «i 
tho course of tho Budget debate. Dr G hose gave 
eloquent expressions to a grievance which jb widely 
fell all over India in the matter of Civilian Dif’trwt 
Judges being mostly below tho mark in the discb^rgt 
of their duties as Civil Judges, cspoci^lty durmg the 
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■first few ^ears of their inctitnbency in the ofii 06 ‘of 
District Judge Dr Ghose rendered invaluable 
service in connection with the Givil Procedure 
Code Bill of 1908 which has since become lawl 
We must also notice the remarkable hpeech which 
Dr Ghose delivered m the Supreme Council ,ou 
the Isfc of November, 1967, in supporting 'his vote 
against the Seditious Meetings Act With a wealth 
of legal learnin'g, which all his official colleagues 
had to profess respect and admiration, for he showed 
how the Act then being consideied was an Excep- 
tional piece of legislation whico was not modelled 
on the jurisprudence of any ^European country 
except perhaps Eussia, although the seditious 
agitator was not an unknown figure m those 
countries and modern Europe^ was honey-combed 
with sedret societies of anarchists and socialists. ' 

Dr Ghose has completed his seventy-second year 
but IS still in the full possession of his physical and 
intellectual vigoui He is a man of reformed views 
vhough he never aggressively puts them before his 
countrymen 'He has availed himself of the lon’g 
vacations of his Court m visiting France, Italy hud 
England, not to s^ieak of conntries^ nearer India 
His sympathies with the congiess movement are 
well-known to his countrymen, and on soma occa- 
sions he had been induced to appear m the ranks 
of Congress delegates, during the early year's of the 
Congress, and has latterly taken an active part in 
its^ deliberations He presided at the meeting that 
was held to condemn the hdmlnistiation , of Lord. 
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-CtirSion atter that erratic pro'consul made his- 
celebrated fepeach at the Cafcetta University Convo* 
cation, and the kct with which he pronounced his 
indictment on that administration showed that be 
know how to* deal with complicated situattbns in 
political life Ho has not adopted ISuiopean modes 
of life or dress and his official dress is the cliapkan 
and choga of his countrymen. He married twice 
jbat never had any issue and he has now been a 
widower for many years. He has strong affections 
^or those nearly related to him and he does all that 
is necessary for their comfort and advancement in 
life. He goes to bod very late and prolongs bis 
stndies till the small hours of the morning. Apart 
from hiB profes'^ional work he devotes still some 
hours every day to readiBg He works as hard as 
any living man and stands it He was to have'pre- 
, sided over --the deliberations of the 23rd Indian 
’ National Congress at Surat, but the Congress having 
proved abortive, a convention was formed under his 
presidency, which has drawn up two important 
creeds for the jicceptance of those who would be 
, loyal to the Gongress— an event ^y the way, the 
most important m the annals of politics m India. 
'He presided successfully over the next year’s 
mttings at Madras He subsonbed ' several lakhs to 

the Calcutta University and to the new Hipdu 
'University at Benares, ,, 

In February 1917 bis professional Jubilee was 
, celebrated' with great'pomp and he received congra* ' 
{,tulatory addresses from 'various Bar Assooiations on 
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« THE SINS OP LOED CURZON 

Sash Behan Ghost presided at a 'public 
meeting , held m the Oaleutta Town , Sail, on 
, the 10th March, 1905, to protest against Lord 
Oureon’s damaging charaatensahon of the 
people of India in Jm notorious Convocation 
speech of the Calcutta Umvernty, and spoke 
as follows — ^ . 

Gemlembn, 

In rising to address ^ou I must begin with a 
■word or two about myself, but I promise to be very 
brief as an immoderate 'use of the first personal 
pronoun appears to me to be' much more offensive 
than an immoderate use of adjectives The first' 
thing that ' I have to say about myself is that 1 
cannot claim to be a hero of a hundred platforms 
or even of one, nor am I an habitual revealer of 
authority I can also solemnly afiirm that 1 have 
never taken any part in the debates of the Indian 
National Congress And if I am here this after- 
noon, it IS not because'! take any delight in railing 
at Government but because I honestly believe that 
L'oi d Curzon is lacking m that breadth of vision, 
tactfulness and flexibility of temper which v/e 
naturally expect in one occupying the unigue 
pocitton of an Indian Viceroy {Bear, hiar) 

His Lordship, if I may say so without impor- 
itneuce, is undoubtedly possessed of great and varied 
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gifts,- bat the GrOds are jealous audit, \ 70 uld be 
flattery ^hich, as we .all know, his Lordship hates, 
to affirm that he possesses m any large measure 
those qualities, which are so essential" m the 
representative of His Majesty in, this country* 
Does anybody doubt it ? Let him read the 
Chancellor’s speech on the last ' Convocation day, of 
the Calcutta University. ' The style of that speech 
was certainly not Asiatic Nobody could accuse 
Lord durzon of such an offence against good taste. 
But did it possess the Attic grace and lightness ? 
Decidedly' not 'I’he whole speech^ was m* what 
Mathew Arnold calls the Gorinthion style— a style 
which his Lordship strongly urged out -young man 
to avoid. {Hear, hear). 

There was not the least trace of light or sweet- 
ness m that speech which was redolent, not of the 
“ olive grove of the Academy ” but 6{ the House 
of Commons, or perhaps it would be truer to say of 
the hustings It was full of sarcasms, full of sneers 
in which sympathy with the people of this country 
who may be said to be the wards of England was 
conspicuous oply by its absence . ' 

One of the greatest political figures in England 
88, id, on a memorable occasion that he did not know 
how to frame an indictment against a nhole nation 
but Lord Gurzoh dressed in the Chancellor’s robe 
and a brief litoie authority, was abU to frame an 
indictment not only against the people of India, 

• but also against all the v.ii ions nations of Asia— 
Asia which gave to the world Gautama Buddha, 
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J&sus Christ and Mahotued who may not -have 
taoght men how to tnlo J>ut who certainly > taught 
them how to live and how to die (Cheers). , ' 
The truth is the theorio 8 ,of race, as Sit Henry 
Maine tells us, have little merit except the facility 
which' they give to some persons, half educated 
writers of doggerels, for instance, to build ,on them 
inferences tremendously out of proportion to the 
mental labour which they cost the builder And m 
this context, I would venture to ask his Lordship, 
'trho 18 a scholar, if ^ praise is not often given to 
successful deception in the ancient classical literature 
of the West on which the youths of Europe are 
nurtured even at the present day? (Sear, hear) > 

In one of his numerous speeches — ^there aie very 
few.brilhant dashes ol silence — Lord Ouraon said •’ 

I '?oa will never rule the East except through the 
heart. ’* Is the Convocation speech of his Lordship 
likely to wm our affection ? And yet it is easy 
enough to touch our hearts, as easy, say, as >t is, 
'to ,pas 3 a Validating Act through the Viceroy’s 
Council ' ‘ ‘ 

One word more before I part with this painful 
topic the Indian, says Lord Curzon, js most cer- 
tainly a citizen 'of the British Empire, ~and his 
Lordship is indigent at the idea that ' he is a 
mere hewer of wood and diawer of water, bnt 
nobody, I think, would take such a Statement literal- 
ly any more than his Lordship’s reference, to 
High Court Judges, Ministers of Native States and' 
High' Bxecutive and Judicial ‘officers in the service 
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of Government. His Lordship, hoY^ver, has no 
reason to be surprised if m moments of spleen such 
expressions occasionally drop from some of my 
young and impulsive countrymen , for I find that 
IB bis Guildhall speech, Lord Curzon said : '* It is 
-^ith Indian coolie labour that you exploit the 
plantations equally of Dametora and Natal, with 
Indian* trained officers that you irrigate Egypt and 
dam the Nile, with Indian forest ''officers that you 
tap the resouices of Central Africa and Siam ; with 
Indian surveyors that you explore all the hidden 
iplaces of the earth ” In this picture drawn by the 
hand of no mean artist, the~Indian stands in the 
foreground, it is truer but only you will notice, as a 
ftiller of the earth, making it fiow with milk and 
honey for strangers (SAams) 

I will now pass on to some of the ' legislative and 
administrative measures of his Lordship. The 
history of the present Calcutta Municipal Act is 
familiar to you all, and T need not relate it ; l^t 
-everyone of you may not know that, though Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie sought to make the Chairman 
'independent of the Corporation in the discharge of 
his executive duties, we owe the curtailment of the 
electee element- m the new Corporation to Lord 
Ourzon who proposed the redaction as a most 
affective though ” hitherto unsuggested check ” 
upon the abuses and anomalies which it ^was said 
had grown up under the old system Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie would have at least left us ,the shadow 
of Self-Government, but to Lord Gurzon belongs 
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tho credit of xcdncing ’it to the' shadow of^i tccre 
shade The chastisement administered by his 
Xjordship was thus severer than that proposed by 
his Lieutenant. The present Municipal A.ct is novr 
generally admitied<'to have been a blander which, 
in such' cases, means a good deal. 

.And this leads me4o remark thatjthe proposed 
partition of Bengal is also an "unsuggested check,” 
should I be very wrong m saying, on the struggling 
sentiments and stifled aspirations of the people of 
Behgal The alarm which the .proposal creates 
IS, I can solemnly_^ assert, perfectly genuine and has 
spread even to those who arc ordinarily m the habit 
of regarding Government measures as the dispcn* 
sations of a mysterious power. The grounds on 
which our opposition to the threatened partition is 
based were so fully discussed by Sir Henry Cotton 
in this very half, a short time ago that it would be 
a work of supererogation to ro-stats them on 
present occasion The Viceroy, however, soeiUs to 
have made up his mind and is determined to divide, 
Bengal And m connection wiifa this quo'^Uon I 
may mention that text-books for Primary Scliools 
ai e henceforth to be compiled m local dialects, 
because onr administrators are particularly solicit ju* 
for the Welfare of the silent and inartic'date ino'-'-cs 
who, if they learned to speak atsll, should they th*nk, 
lesrn to speak onlj in their own nanvs diaffots 
Whether persons who are ootaSramistrator-i are 
likely to rrgard the proposal in the same light is a 
question which I w .11 not pinpo to discus*! I titnf 
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however, point out that if our officials were possessed 
of the gift of seeing themselves as others see them* 
they would command much greater respect {Hear' 
hear) , . ' 

The abolition of the competitive test would also 
seem to be another unsuggested reform It is true 
the Public Service' Commission, presided over by 
bu Charles A.itchison, reported that in parts of the 
country where the general educational conditions are 
more advanced than elsewhere, especially the Presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bdmbay and the lower pro- 
vinces of Bengal, a system of open competition would 
t give satisfaction to some important classes of the 
community and would meet objections £hat are justly 
felt in a system of nomination But Iiord Cuizou is 
wiser than the members of the Public Service Oom- 
miBsion, wiser thanMill, wiser than Macaulay, wiser 
.than the distinguished statesmen who accomplished 
a similar reform in the Civil Service in England It 
.may be true that the competitive system has some 
Ndrawbacks, but experience has shown that it every- 
<where increases^ the efficiency of the public service 
and stimulates the acquisition of knowledge Above 
all, as a thoughtful writer who is also a statesman, 
has observed, it strengthens the social feeling for the 
maitim'tbat the carrier should be ooen to the talents*' 
,Xiordi Curzon. however, is anxious to free the 
intellectual activities of the Indian people, keen and 
^ restless as they are from the paralyzing clutch of 
examinations, for which every idle lad m this 
country ought, I think, to be grateful to him 
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And this brings me to the Universiti'ea Act, one' 
of the gifts of Ijord Oarzon to this country 
which my countrymen refuse to' accept, because . 
they regard it with distrust By this Act tLe' 
whole system of highai education hast been prac- 
tically placed under oihcial control This is not 
all Dot I Cut/son’s measure will place University 
, 'education beyond the reach of many boys be- 
longing to the middle class , And here, perhaps, 

I may be permitted to remark that to talk of the 
highest mental culture as the sole aim of University 
teaming betrays a singular misconception of the 
'Conditions of Indian life' Oul students go to the 
Universities in such large numbers because they 
cannot otherwise enter any of the learned ' profes- 
sions or even gnalify themselves for service under 
'Government. I would also'pomt oat that education 
'ihongh It may not reach a, very high standard, is 
still a desirable thing, on the principle that half a 
loaf IS better than no bread. The fallacy 'that lurks 
m'Uope’s well-known couplet, baa bean so clearly- 
exposed by Macaulay, Whately, John Stuart Mill 
and last though hot least by -Ur. 'Morley, and I 
'Will not occupy your time with discussing it One 
word more,. The standard of education will never 
be improved either by Universities Acts or Validat- 
ing Acts, It can only be done by attracting to 
this country, as , teachers of out youth, men distin- 
-guiphed by their scholarship or by their scientific 
attainments, like those who occupy the ^ chairs m 
European Universities. 
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The Official Secrets Act is .another measure 
\vhich we owe to Lora Curzon’s Government It 
was passed in the face of the unanimous opposition 
of both communities The EnghsJmnn, the leading 
newspaper, the European and the Indian m this 
part* of the country^thus spoke of the Bill when it 
was before the Council* “Very grave rumours, 
which we mention for what they are worth/', credit 
the Government of India with bringing forward 
amendments to the Official Secrets Bill, which leave 
its principal, defe'ets untouched What those defects 
are have been clearly and unmistakably pointed out 
and they are so serious that the Viceroy, speaking 
from his place m the Legislative , Council in 
Lecember, professed to stand aghast at the picture 
of official Machiavellianism which they reveal His 
Excellency also professed (o have been moved by 
these criticisms and he gave a solemn pledge that 
so far as in him lay, the provisions which were ^so 
universally execrated would be modified or with- 
drawn' “I believe," said Lord Curzon,""*that when 
^the Select r Committee meet they will find that 
their labours are neither so severe nor so oonteotious 
as has been supposed, and that a, satisfactory mea- 
sure can b'c placed upon the Statute Book' which! 
need not strike , terror into the heart of a' single' 
innocent person.” This meant nothing if it did' 
not mean that the Government of India has been 
' impressed by the arguments employed against the' 

-Biiliand that it had decided to meet them in the 

*• “1 

spirit of real concession ’The speech was so inter- 
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pretefl by the Press which, although il wa^ absolute* 
ly ansDimous m opposing the measure, fleciddd 't6 > 
intermit its criticism and to wait for ’'the promised 
amendments' It was so inteipreted by ‘the*^ leading 
^ commercial bodies' which havb only refrained from 
addressing Government^ on the ground that, after the 
Viceroy's speech, this obnoxious measure was likely 
' to be wholly recast If it be true, hdwevei, that the 
dtvulgence of civil secrets is still to be penalized, we 
have ‘not the slightest hesitation in saying that 'one 
^‘at least of its wbrst features is' being retained. The 
public 19 in no mood to be treated in s'hch a mannei: 
and It becomes our duty to warn the '.Government 
that, if this provision or any of the' oth'er cardinal 
vices of the Bil| remain, it must make tip its mind 
to the renewal of agitation whii^h will not slacken 
tintil the measure has been withdrawn-^or repealed. 
But Lord Cut^on'remkined unmoved and the Bill 
was passed into law, for his lordship seems only to 
care for the opinion of the inarticulate masses — 

" whose arts,” I may mention m passing, according 
'to Lord Curzon, had been touched with the idea of s 
common sentiment and a common claim by the 
t Delhi Dnrbar and m whom his Lordship has noticed 
' ** a steady and growing advance in loyalty” during 
his' administration 

“ jpublic opinion m'lndia, ” said his Lordship from 
his place as 'Chancellor of the Calcutta Umversiiyi 
'* cannot for a long time be the opinion of the 
public that IS of tho masses because they arc uncdti- 
cated and have no opinion i'h political matters at 
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all.” This probably is* the reason why so little 
attention is paid to the views of the elected members 
in the Legislative Councils who sit there merely to 
play the part of the choious in a Greek tragedy. But 
surely we cannot be asked to wait till the masses 
who do not know what it is to have a full meal 
Irom year’s end to year’s end cease to feel the pangs 
of hunger and become sudiciently educated to dis*. 
cuss the ways of a foreign bureaucracy In ‘that 
case we shall have to watt for that dim and distant 
future when, aocoidmg to Lord Ourzon’s forecast, 
some approach to an Indian nation will have been 
evolved His Lordship also said that public opinion 
if it IS to have any weight must be co-ordinated 
with necessities^ and interests and desues of the 
-community who are perhaps hardly capable of 
formulating an opinion of -then own So long as 
this co-ordination IS not achieved no weight, it would 
seem, should be attached to public opinion in <thiB 
country and I imagine that it was on this account 
that the G^overnment of Lord Curzon paid no atten- 
tion to the opinion pf the educated mmonty of the 
Official Secrets Act| the Universities Act or the 
recent Validating Act , which compromised the 
dignity dlike of the ’Legislative , Cpuncil and of 
His Majesty's Judges. . ^ 

And this remi^nds me that in the course of hia 
Convocation speech Lord Curzon said, “of course, 
in India it 18 very difficult to create or to give utter- 
ance to a public opinion that 'is really representa- 
tive because there are so many different classes 
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'wfaoBe^ interests , do not always coincide; for in~ 
' stanoef the English and the Indians, and the Hindus 
and the Mahomedans, the officials and non'Officials^ 
the agricnltnrists and< the 'indnstriahsts " If Lord 
Ctiizon is^ight, there can be no such thing as tone 
public opinion even m England, for there are 
many gnestions on which controversies between) 
diEerent classes of the community 'mast arise from 
time’ to time. To take one example out of many,tbe< 
interests of the capitalists are frequently in conflict 
with those of the working man. Is it therefore to be 
gaid that public opinion in England is merely sec- 
tional ? So in this country questions' may arise on> 
which the Englishman, may be divided against the 
Indian, the Hindu against Ihe Mahomedan, the 
agriculturist against the'' industrialist, but sorely) 
wh^e there is no such conflict the Government can- 
not Ignore the opinion of the educated classes as an 
altogether negligible quantity. ' 

The 'truth is, Lord Curzon believes whatever he - 
desires and is' never troubled with any misgivings 
His Lordship also seems to think that he has got, 
to use'a homely phrase, a clean slate and that what- 
ever IS, is wrong Now energy and a zeal for 
reform are no doubt excellent things in their way, 
but an excess of either IS not "regarded as a virtue 
in a statesman 

J 1 I 

Gentlemen, ,we^ all, admire Lord Curzon’s un- 
doubted abjlities, his intense devotion to duty and 
his monumental ' industry. Simla is certainly' no- 
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longer a Gupua, We do hot also distrust his love 
for India which he has told us is next to his own 

" \ i 

country, the nearest to his heart, nor are we offend- 
ed with him because he is rather fond of playing 
the part of/the candid friend But we doubt with 
all deference, his possession of those higher quah* 
ties of statesmanship which are essential m a ruler 
of men and in none pet haps more essential' than in 
an Indian Viceroy The Convocation speech be- 
trays the limitation ofhis Iiordship in a manner not 
to be mistaken 

To sum up, almost all his Lordship’s measures 
have tended towards strengthening the Simla bn- 
reauciacy and Bussianismg I thank the 'Enghsli^ 
man for teaching me the word, our system of ad- 
ministration This has been specially shown by his 
attack on' Municipal Self-Government in the case of 
the Calcutta Corporation , his Education Act, which 
destroys the independence of the Universities and 
converse them into a department Of Government, 
and his measur es against the freedom of the press 
The result has certainly not been “ a steady and 
growing advance in the loyalty of the Indian peo- 
ple,” of which Lord Curzon spoke with some func- 
>tion to an English audience last year Optimism, 
however, is blind But the moving finger writes, 
and having writ moves on. , / ' ‘ 

In one of his Speeches Lord Curzon spoke of re- 
gard for our feelings, respectifor our prejudices and 
deference even to our scruples. But the dominant' 
, note of his administration has been a disregard of 
-21 
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pnblic optniod and an impatience of critici^tn which 
betrays itself conspicuously in almost e\ory word 
of his Oonvocation speech It may be sud of bun, 
what Mettcrnick said of an English statesman of the 
last Century, that ho is an niidacioiia and passion ito 
xuaiksman ready to make atrois^ out of any 
wood * 

In tho very first speech that Eord Curiion delL 
vered in India he said that tie would act id a 
manner not nnworthyof that august and benign 
sovereign whom be is priyilegcd to represent He 
also said that he would spart. no ofiorts to fortifj, 
to diffuse and encoumgc that feeling of io}alty to the 
Enghshthrone which holds together tho divcrac rices 
and creeds of bis c mntry D los his rjord''htp hi-litvo 
thathislnst Convocation sptcch fulfiK thr»>o promis- 
es? His Iiordship also said that synipuhj sfull hs 
one of the Ley notes of his admini'tration Is any 
sympathy dist ernihfe in bis Con Jocatioii sp'^'ch, Arty 
feeling for tho sentiments of th-* p.'oplo m his pro- 
posed pariition of Bengal, nnj sympithy with tho 
poor and struggling stadene who onij sffk ti 
a living by passitng through the UnivAriityf As for 
the educated classes nil that H >rJ Cuiroo b'i« 
is that ’‘theicato r^ome p»'>ph* «no d-f«*u' fee 

boons which It j'v ^ 

may Lo permitted to f^'iiuid his hit. 

though ve are lo^*il io a t h 

V c ov, e Ro niiich, and '•1#^' r -'I iii 

of all ot«r ir.ha we fars. h’-"' n,* n t-u-'S 

aC?U.on;% and 
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X trust 1 have not done any injuatioe to Lord 
'Cnrzon, indeed, X thmk I might vrilhout any diiBcuUy 
have made out a case ; but the half is somoumes 
bettor than the whole. I have not s&td aught m 
mahee and have carefully avoided rhetoric Gentle* 
men, it is always disagreeable to have to speak of 
ourselves, but I am bound to say that I am not onoi 
of those who purchase their opinions for an anna or 
less a day, nor I am m the habit of calumniating 
my opponents who consist evclusiveiy of ray learned 
friends at the Bar I have also never taken part in 
the.inanufactareof public opinion, but if, in spite of 
my best endeavour to guard myself from those vices 
against which Lord Gurzon raised his warning 
voice the other day, 1 have done any injustice to his 
Lordship, I can only console myself with thereflec- 
' tiOD that/there are some infirmities from which the 
average man cannot altogether free himself " The 
contemporaries of superior men, *’ observes Goethe, 
*‘*may easily go wrong about them Peculiarity 
deeomposes them, the swift curient of life disturbs' 
the polo t of view and prevents them from under* 
standing and appreciating such men " {.Loud 
Cheers). ' . ’ ’ ’ ‘ i ■ 



LALA LAJPAT RAl 

“ To be great is to be misunderstood ” This wise- 
< saying of Emerson’s 'has seldom been 'more com- 
^ pletely exemplified in the political history of Indit 
in recent times than in the life and career of Lab 
Xiajpat’ Hai Imagine a good looking, stalwart 
educated cbuntry gentleman, with broad sweeping 
shpnlders, with a mind as unbending as his ereci 
and healthy person, and eyes peering witK a genial 
glow of intelligence and energy, — of swarthy "com- 
pelxion, dressed in bhck uniform, with a stout upd 
no negligible walking stick in his right hand and a 
scroll of inevitable newspapers on the, left, casting 
^bright, luminous smiles that escape through the 
. jungle of black, velvetty beards and a voice reason- 
ant with the vibrations of an untarnished >60u] — 
there'you have the ‘picture of the good Lala With 
a pair of ruddy cheeks he stands in his fifty-second 
year, the very picture of a liealthy, virtuous^ life. 
When you sit listening to bis eloquent and moving 
words, so irresistible in argument and appeal which, 
flowjn alternate succession, you are suddenly arrest- 
ed by the peculiar cast- of his eyes, so full of 
.chanty, so benignant, telling the tale of sorrows, all 
endured with resolute manliness. And then you 
begin to wonder " Is this the man who could have 
provoked so worldly a waifare?”. Could this be the 
man so violently suspected- by' persons who know 
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Slothing of his loyal and law-abiding nature. By 
Jove there is nothing lebellions about the 'good 
Lala but his ample and tempestuous turban so 
magnificently rolled in the fashion of the Highland- 
ers of Upper India ! ■ 

The Morley-MEmto regime has dona many good 
things for India, not theleast of which is the discovery 
of Lala La] pat Eat as a national possession and no 
mere provincial hero Alone among the .younger 
leaders, the Lala has for some years past bean idolised 
by all parties without distinction of sect oi creed. 
The last decade brought into prominence many 
gifted and worthy men But none of them has 
enjoyed the wide popularity and universal esteem of 
Lala Lajpat Bai So outstanding a personality as 
Sir P, M Mehta is yet dreaded by what are called 
the extremists Mr Tilak again is adored so 
completely by one party that there is scarcely 
room for others That is. the penalty of deculed 
convictions and inveterate habits of mind Now 
Lala La] pat Eai has never dissembled and has 
■seldom thought that “ consistency is the hobgoblin 
of little minds ” He has never surrendered a tithe 
> of his principles for the sake of a weak-need hurry 
foi compromise. But still among the leadears of 
India he is not the least respected, nor the least 
inspiring. The truth is that politics or diplomacy 
can seldom achieve what force of character alone 
can do. Such a distinction is rare among poli> 
ticians, and no light one either. In this respect 
Mr Lajpat Bai is on a level with the venerable old. 
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patriarch, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji cod that is no light- 
distinction. Mr. Dadabbai is adored alike by the old 
and the yoang, moderate or extremist or whatever 
yon like. The late Mr Gokhale was prond to Ibe the 
Lala’s associate in the Congress work in England, 
and they did it together. At a time when the Lala 
was snspected of sedition and the like, Mr^Gokhale 
stood np in his defence alike in the Council chamber 
and on hundred other platforms Again daring the 
>Surat Session of the Congress— it would do us well 
to forget the fiasco — Mr Arabindo and his com* 
peers stood np for him as the only, legitimate can* 
didate for the Presidentship of the ill fated session ' 
And the agitation has continued to this day. Such 
IS the character pf the man whose life forms the 
subject of this sketch 

Lala Lajpat Bai was bom in 1865 of humble bnt 
respectable parents jn the small town of Jagaran in 
the District of Ludhiana He comes of an old Agar* 
vara Baniya family Lajpat never weaned of ack* 
nowledging his indebtedoeis to bis mother The 
Baniya caste is fapious throughout India for its thrift 
— tbiift practised as assiduosly by the ivomon who 
spend as the men who earn. In such a community 
Lajpat Bat's mother was remarkable for her skill m 
household management None could excel her in 
the art of making a little go a long waj There 
was ono uniform . level of comfort maintained in 
the family whatever be the amount of iijcomc. 
The son lejhfies that whin be was* earning tho«, 
^andt; ‘bis fomily was not more truly prosperous 
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, tban ‘when the family locome ^as less than 
fifty V 

His father Munshi Badha Krishen Lala, who is 
happily sti<l alive, has'baea a teacher of Persian and 
Urdu in a Government School He is an excellent 
Urdu writer and the author of numerous pamph* 
lets and books. Straightforward and honest; he is 
a great lover of knowledge Among his works' is a 
political pamphlet which attracted attenion at the 
time of publication, written in reply to the famous 
monograph of the late Sir Syed Ahmed Khan m 
which the latter enunciated the policy which the 
Aligarh party is still pursuing. When ^agam Sir / 
Syed Ahmed Khan wrote an article against the 
princuiles and composition of the Indian National 
Congress Lala Badha Krishen, surprised at the 
changed attitude of the leader of the Mussel man 
community, addre<«8ed an open letter to him which 
appeared m the Urdu paper, ‘Oohmoor*. Lala Laj- 
pat Bai translated these letters into English and 
published them in 188b when the Congress met at 
Allahabad under the presidency of Mr George 
Yule The veteran’s pen is far from idle to-day. 
Munshi Badha Knshen’s motto is plain living and 
high thinking He would not on principle allow 
himself to be dependent on any of his sons, and^so 
carries on a small business at Jagaran — his native 
' town~which brings in enough to meet his modest 
requirements 

The old gentleman has had his share of the bur- 
den of sorrows, having lost the second of his four 
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sons — a promising graduate of the Punjab Univer* 
sity But the stuff of which he is made manifested 
itself ^when his ^first born was plucked off from his 
hearth and home Three weeks after the deporta* 
tion of X/ala XiajpatBai, the old heroic soul wrote — - 
“It IS difScOlt to find out why some orthodox 
Hindus in the Punjab have been rejoicing a|Iiajpst’s 
deportation. They should know that the efforts of 
the Samsj and of men likeBajpat Eai have conferred 
great benefits on orthodox Hindus , Their children 
and destitute widcTws have been saved for Hindu 
Society The thousands of souls rescued by Lajpat 
Bai from famine and conversion were not the 
of&pring of Arya Samajists, but belonged to orthodox 
Hindus, '' The chief sin of my soit^ Lajpat consisted 
in this, that he stood forth a champion of his people 
and 1 reioice that 1 ham a son like him “ 

How many a father in similar circumstances 
would feel &nd think as the Munsbi Badha Erisben 
has ddne< Despite his advanced years Erisben 
Lala’s step is as jelastic, his ham€ is as erect and 
his brow as serene as in the happiest days of his 
youth 

Lajpat Eai -had a brilliant career as a student. 
He distinguished himself at every stage, his weak 
health and narrow circumstances notwithstanding 
His intellect was as strong as.it was quick he was . 
regarded by his fellow^students as an intellectual ^ 
prodigy. He studied in the Government College at 
Lahore for two years being m receipt of a University 
Scholarship. Having passed the first ceriificate 
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;E:s:amination of Law of ^ the Fnnjab ‘ University, 
he started practice in 188S when he w^as' hardly 
18' years of age. Two years later he passed the 
final e^aminaton standing second in a list of thirty' 
candidates - , k . ^ ^ 

' ' ‘ >' 'i 

' , About this time there happened an .event which 
was the turning -point of his career. He became 
associated with two men — difierently, gifted "and 
difierently’ circumstanced — the late Guru Lutt 
Yidyarthi and Lala Hansraj Ever since the advent 
of 8wami Dayanand Ssiraswati the Land , of the^ 
Five Bivers was seething with social and religious 
-fervoui. Now the three ^en identified themselves 
with the new movement so completely that there 
was scarcely a progressive propaganda which had 
mot the benefit of their -counsel and had not been 
inspired by theif vivifying 'genius And they in 
tui?n found ample scope for the exercise of their 
patriotism, pbilanthrophy and leligous zeal Guru 
Lutt, Hansra] and La] pat Baiwere thus constituted 
Apostles of the new evangel It was true they 
were students. But they did the work of grown up 
, men, — preaching, debating and spreading the cause 
throughout the length and breadth of the Punjab. 
Their organizing ^capacity was truly marvellous, 
Hansra] being the eldest of the three counselled, 
Guru'Dutt inspired, the Lajapt Bai carried out'the 
plan of vmiBsionary-operations In internal construC' 
tive work too, the three young men took a leading 
part. If the Arya Samaj of to-day may be said to 
vbe the creatioh,mext to Swami Dayanand, of any 
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pariicalar nioa— those men were the three who 
fought its battle in their student days and nourished 
with their earnings and their energy in adult age 
Having qualified as a pleader Lala Lajpat Bai 
elected to settle down to practise at Hissur in the 
iPnnjab. As in his early days so now in his manhood 
good fortune followed him in the matter of genial asso* 
Ciates and happy comrades Among his new aoguisi* 
tions were the noble hearted Pandit LajpatBai, who 
gave away all his life’s earnings for philiintbrophic 
and educational ondertakings; and Xiala Ohuramanii 
the founder of a famous Industrial School for waifs 
and strays, the father of Jaswant Bai, u a,. 
formerly' the proprietor of the Ptmjabee. Lajpat Bai 
practised down-to 1892 at Hmsar when he became 
the leader of the local bar He also acted for three 
years as honorary secretary of the Hissar Municipal 
Board It may be m*‘ationed m 'passings that 
professional avocations did not take up the whole 
time and energy of Lala Lajpat liai and bis Hissar 
friends, the greater portion of their time being 
nobly add Unselfishly spent m discussing questions 
Concerning the welfare , not only of their province 
but of India as a whole Lajpat Bai’s abilities and 

gift of speech earned for him an extensive, practice, ^ 

^ but his unambitious, unassunamg and self-abnegating 
spiirit, his plain, simple mode of living combined 
With' his profound and varied erudition in western 
and eastern literatures' 'enabled bim to attract a , 
diircle of friends and admirers to whom the Deporta- 
tion hhs come as a 'personal calamity In 1892 he 
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transferred bis practice to the wider fibid of liafaore^ 
ihe nerve centre of the North, whose' Chief 'Conift 
is practically the High Coart of the Paojab. 

' Portnbe 'Stalled on hi8 advocacy, but since '1902 
he has slackenesd his professional activity, partly We 
believe oh account of successive attacks of illness, 

I 

but mainly in order to devote himself more fully 'to 
the cause, of hiB country. He 'has taken it upon 
himself to utilize hiS income from professional 
pursuits for the benefit of the Indian public. ‘ 

In education, secular and ‘religions, Lala Laj pat 
Bai has long taken a very active interest. He took 
part in the foundation on the Ist June 1886', of the 
Dayanand Anglo- Vedic College at Lahore, a first' 
grade College with an endowment of 8om6 five lakhs 
which he was laigely instrumental i^ collecting; it 
is, according to the Government Inspector’s report 
in 1905, "the most numerously attended college in 
the province ’’ He was' a vice-president of the 
Institution, and off and on for about a dozen years 
he^has acted as its honorary secretary ' He has 
taken an active part in teaching, having several 
times abted as 'honorary lecturer m History. He 
has made large donations to its funds. He was 
secretary also to the ‘knglo-Sanskrit College at 
Jalunder and meih’lier of tbe managing committees 
6f a number of Arya Samaj schools in the province. 

' It was chiefly hi B interest in, education t^at took 
him to' America in^ 1905, 'Where bd visited many' 
educatiohal' institutions and took careful notes for 
future guidance. ‘We, may also 'mention thai he 
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gave ’important evidence before Lord Cuizon's 
Univeisity CommiBsion m 1902 After bis letnrn 
from the political mission on which he went to 
England as a colleague of the 4ate Mi Gokhale, he 
organised a , political society and collected funds 
for educating the patriotic sons of the Punjab in 
politics and economics with a view to send them 
out as political missionaries on >the model, wo 
believe, of the * Seivants of India Society ’ of Poona 
His attention was not confined to matters educa* 
tional Believing that natiolial life to be complete 
must be maoy>8ided he has interested himself in all 
movements calculated to promote the advancement 
of the country in every direction' 

He organized relief works end orphanages, the 
outcome of his disinterested love for humanity m 
geneial and his province in paiticuiar For several 
years he has been General Secretary of the Arya 
Samaj Orphanage at Perozepui, by far the largest 
Hindu orphanage in Northern India, having several 
hundreds of orphans m its books He was a mem- 
ber , of the managing committee of the Waif’s 
Orphanage at Meerut, also a well endowed and 
iioorishiDg institution In 1897. and again in 1899- 
1900, he organised a Hindu Orphan Belief move- 
ment which succoured over 2,000 orphans ‘and ho 
acted on both occasions as its Geneial Sccretarj* 
The Government availed themselves of his expe- 
rience in 1901, when he was invited to give evidence 
before the Famine Oommission. His evidence was 
specially valuable as he had personally inspected the 
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oijLono .«*.'gely affected by famine In April, 1905, on 
the occasion of the great earthquake in the Kangra 
District, he organised a Belief Committee oh behalf 
of the Lahore Arya Samaj , and as Secretary 
of that committee he visited areas particularly 
afldicted, collected funds and himself supervised 
t^e administration of relief The orphanages and 
relief works which Lala Lajpat Bai has organised 
and supervised with scrupulous care and pious devo- 
tion are standing monuments which bespeak the 
high and noble character of the Lala who, m this 
respect, follhwed faithfully the ideals of humanity 
and charity which are enshrined m the scriptures 
of fndia 

Lala Lajpat Eai is also a man of extensive ' 
business connections He was a Director of the 
Punjab National Bank, the first and the largest 
JLndian Bank m Lahore He is interested in several 
cotton mills and cotton presses in the Punjab, being 
in several cases on the Board of Directors. 

~ Lala Lajpat Bai claims attention as a man of 
letters* ,As a journalist, he has for several years 
edited^ a vernacular magazine and a vernacular 
weekl^ journal, both conducted in the interests of 
religious and social reform and educational progress 
he has published, in Urdu biographical monographs, 
on Mazzini, Gaiibaldi, Sivaji, Swami Dayanand 
and Sri Krishna — books which have been widely 
read and greatly appreciated in the - province He 
has been m constant touch with seveial newspapers 
conducted m English, contributing to them 
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gaontly on the leading gncstfons of the day. He has 
also written m English a life of Pandit Gurudatta 
Vidyarfbi, m a ., the Indian reformer. He has 
compiled a concise historical acconntof Hindncivih* 
satioQ down to the commencement of the Musaltnan 
period His recent account of the Arya Samajas 
an authoritative history of the institution 
IjalaXiajpat Kai has always felt drawn towards 
politics, which indeed was a subject on which Hans* 
raj and ho could not ®?ook eye to eye The elder 
patiiot hold that the work of the Arya Samaj was 
work enough (or one life, nay, for hundreds of* lives. 
The younger and more forward leader's view, like 
Justice Banade's was that the work of national 
regeneration was a larger and more comprehensive 
object than could be accomplished by any single 
agency, however caibotic it may be, and that it 
needed to be puisued along many lines of activity-*- , 
moral. Social, intellectual and political He felt it 
his dutyi therefore, to promote political activity drst 
m his own province and through that m the whole 
country. * % ' ' , 

It wasin JB88,that tiala Lajpat Bai joined the 
Indian National Congress moVjBinent when it met at 
Allahabad under tho^ presidenoy^of Mr George Yule , 
Ever since bis ^connQotion^ with his “uDofhi.ial but 
National parliament,”, (to quote the woids of Mi Lai 
Mohan C4hoBe), his political activity has expiessed , 
itsell in various shapes and forms, and in the politicaL 
field as 10 other fields, 'he has done all that a man 
could do jVrth pen, tongue and puise. in 1005, 
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the Indian National Gongrcsa Committee having 
recognised in him an austere, sincere and selfless 
demotion to his country and her cause, selected hhn 
as one of its delegates to place before the British 
public the polilicnt grievances of the Indian people 
The {ndian A-sociation of the Punjab voted 
Bs 3,000 for too expenses of his tour in England : 
but ho who had htrnself disbursed iijonev for philan- 
thcophic and patriotic objects would have none of the 
mone^ but gave it back to the support and benefit of 
students, Sind met hts expenses out of his own pocket 
The two Indian national delegates worked together 
foi sometuuG to England but the^Punjabeo leader 
duierminud to visit Aworica and study the working 
of institutions in the far 'western country — that 
latest born of modern deoiocraeies On his return he 
tesum*»d his work in England with Mr G- K 
Gokhalo , and in the pobticil campaign earned on 
in several piris of England the Indian lepreseO- 
tatives brought home to the mind of the Btitish* 
ei the evils of unsympathetio buieaueratic 
government under which India was labouring, 
andpleadid, in eloquent language, adducing facts 
and figures in suppoit of their contentions, the '' 
cause of the half-starving and half-dying people of 
India. This political campaign, it may be confident- 
ly said, was a success, weie it for nothing else 
but the message which, as Injpat tiai put it — ‘‘the 
people of England wanted to send to you through 
me, VIS , the message that in our uiteianee, in our 
agitation and m one fight and stiuggle fur liberty, 
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ought to' be more manly 'than we have been 
^ hithertofore ” " j 

After his return from England he has been busy* 
devising and organising ways and' means for the 
political advancement and industrial emancipation 
of his country In the deliberations of the Indian 
National Congress which assembled ih 1906”^in the 
holy city ,of Benares undei the presidency of 
Mr. G E Gohhale, he took a ‘ leading part, and 
supported a resolution on the “ repressive measures 
in Bengal ” His wit and humour, thorough grasp 
of the situation, his warm appreciation of and 
eloquent tribute to Bengali manliness, his sturdy 
patriotism, and, above all, his unquestionable loyalty 
to the British Ba] and his anxiety to befriend every 
popular measure of the Government, these are , 
discernible in that short stiiring speech which ho 
delivered at this session ' 

' But the greatest fact m Lala Lajpat Bai*8 career 
and the one which has made his name a honsehold 
word in every part of India is bis Deportation It is 
-needless to dwell at any length on the painful 
episode in a career, so full of beneficent purposes. 
The local Government had misunderstcod the man 
and mistaken his purposes One mistake led to 
another and the wrath of the local officials proventi 
ed the exercise of calm judgment What was 
essentially on agrarian uprising of the populace was 
mistaken for a delibcrote conspiracy of the leaders 
Sir Bampfyide Fuller on one side and Sir D Ibbstson 
on the other notoriously misread toe situation Dila 
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Xiajpab Bai admirably sammarisad la the columns 
of the Punjabee the causes of the discontent Tha 
Punjab agitation became omihous.^ Loader it be- 
came and still louder. The local Government vented 
its wrath. The arrest of popular leaders, the 
abnormal increase of land revenue m Bawalpindi, 
the Colonisation Bill, the Land Alienation Act 
Amendment Bill, the increase of canal rates, the 
plague and all its attendant horrors brought in> 
their train the natural chain of consequences. 
What could the leaders do ? “ Eemove the dis- 
content," said the Lala, “ that is at the bottom of > 
it" ^lUd “ soothe the angered, outraged feelings 
of the people " This kind of talk was considered 
by a> high authority ** intolerable rodamantade 
The old, unknown Act III of 1818 was brought 
back from the forgotten archives of a century 
ago, and the good Lala was dramatically^ spirit-* 

' ed away from his familiar surroundings The 
Act itself 16 a rough and ready measure unfit for 
modern times ; and a panic-stricken administration- 
yielded to its charms. The late Lord Mmto, so 
generous and so full of foresight, would have come'j 
to know the blunder'of his Provincial administrators, 
when no sooner was the Colonization Bill disallowed 
^ than the agitation subsided and left not a trace ob 
.ts wildness behind. On his release the Lala him- 
self openly challenged the accuracy of the dark 
. cha'rges levelled . against him. 

Lala Lajpat Bans undoubtedly among the choicest 

spirits of th^ age and of the race. Like Captain 
% aa 
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DreyfoB, he was an-mnocent victim of the.blandering 
wrath of the bureaucracy. 

“ A man so opea>hearted and straightforward, so 
genial and disposed to be friendly to one'andall with*- 
out distinction of class or oreed, whose services were ’ 
at the public command, mo matter from what quar- 
ter it came of unsullied private character and spotless 
public career, his life was open book that any one 
might pass and read, who loved light and worked 
ip light; to whom nothing was so abhorrent. as 
the powers of daikness — -of tyranny and treachery, 
6f persecution and perfidy, of bad faifh and low 
associations ; who shunned dark corners of dubious 
patriotism and always kept himself before' the 
. public gaze and m the sunlight pi public criti- 
cism — how could, every one felt puzzled, such a 
man of open movements and open actions bring 
cpon himself a blow aimed in the dark that 
iin<its terrible swiftness would not even allow <faim to 
lay bare his Jieart and .show to all concerned how 
clean, how spotjess, bow devoid of mischievous 
thought and intent in any shape whatsoever it 
{The Ptinjabee). 

The Lola might have ,onlortained very strong 
political views 'But he was the last man to batch 
aiconspttBcy m darkness and secrecy Lala Lajpat 
Bai IS essentially an idealist. He is at once an enthu- 
siastic hterateur^ practical philanlhrophist, politi- 
cian, accomplished lawyer, ^cool-headed financier, 
cautious investor, an intrepid and a devout .Arya 
8amajiBt He ns nothing if not a constructive 
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\pohtictaii. He is no revointionary An optimist 
'himself, he seldom fails to inspire his countrymen 
with the same spirit of cheery optimism for the 
future of his race' He believes in uaiou and in 
faith. And in that spirit be has worked all his life. 
As an Arya Samajist or social reformer, as politician 
and as educationist, he has brought to beai upon his . 
work an endowment of patient diligence and selC- 
sadrifioe, a chivalrous spirit of manly virtue an^d 
devotion of comradeship and culture, that it will be 
blasphemous to forget him in any record of conteip' 
porary celebrities m India ^ 

Since hts return from the enforced exile, the 
Xiala has been requisitioned m many quarter^ for 
'Various works of benefioeude. His voice is still 
heard with the reverence and devotion due to a 
self-sacrificing leader. Not once or twice have 
his counsels been of service in difficult situations — 
as an angel of peace and fellowship During Surat 
fiasco ^hen the Congress was threatened with 
diverse miShaps and leaders were snspecicd, bis was 
the one voice that kept the tuibulect elements at 
bay He declined the honour of the Presidentship 
of the Congress m favour of Dr Eash Behan 
Ghose, and though half the Congress “was fighting 
with the other half over real or imaginary things, 
the name of Dale Dajpat Eai is as unsoUied ae 
ever. He has not severed his connection with any 
of the numerous and diverse enterprises witu which 
ho was associated. Ho is as enthusiast tc as ever. 
JHo has gone 4o Hnrope and America once ogam 
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and given the fruits of his observations, oh the 
platform and in the press. Ho holds a high place- 
among the speakers of India Ho is described by 
a competent authority as “being far and away the 
most effective Urdu speaker in the Punjab, if not 
all India The burning words pour ’forth from 
his lips like a lava flood ' His voice is like the peal 
of a claiion and he puts his whole soul into his 
appeal '* Lala Lajpat Bai is no dreamer and con 
point out to solid work in many directions. He is 
still young and has still more work,and still more 
glory before him A model Indian patriot, “ he is 
no fire-brand , he has a restraining influence, and 
even the harsh treatment he has received has not 
embittered him He' is an examplq of work, of 
sacrifice, of patriotism,' of law-abiding zeal, that is 
moss valuable in its effects on the youthful mind^^ 

' buch IS Mrs Be'sant’s estimate of the great Punjabi 
patriot and all who have known him will find these 
words true and fitting - , , 

Lala Lajpat Bai was unanimously elected as the 
president of the special session of the Indian Nation- - 
al Congress which held its sittings at Calcutta m 
September, 3820. The outlook before the country 
was veiy gloomy and non-co-operation was the 
.burning question of the hour In his presidential , 
address, Lala Lajpat Eai gave a correct description 
of the political' situation -and especially in the 
Punjab, his own province. On the question of non- 
co-operation bis attitude was not pronouncedly m 
'flavour of it^ but he left the matter to the decision of 
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4he CoDgcess which adopted Mr Gandhi's resolution 
In the following session of the Congress at Nagpur, 
Lala La]pat Bauwas the principal speaker on the 
Swara] resolution, and his speech which declared 
that India had lost faith m British Statesmanship 
was a masterpiece pf oratory It is a speech which 
every Indian should get by heart The resolution 
which Mr Lajpat Bai moved was carried to the 
effect that ^wata 3 should be the goal of political 
agitation in India. 

' Not the least of the services which Mr. Lajpat 
Bai has rendered to the country is the starting of 
the Tilak School of Politics at Lahore which' 
Mr Lajpat Bai has largely endowed out of his own* 
funds. The Tilak School of Politics has been 
started with the idea of training political workers^ 
for the country on national lines We hope that 
when the pupils trained by the Tilak School of 
politics enter tne arena of public hie, we shall have 
less of time-servers and politicians for self-interest. 
In these and various other ways Lala Lajpat Bai 
has rendered signal service to the country May 
God grant him long-life and good health to serve 
hiB country for many more years to come 
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[Speech delivered hy Lata Lajpat Rai at the All- 
. 'hidia^ Swadeshi Conference, held at Surat, m 

1907 —-] . 

Mr President, Brother-Delegates, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, — do not know how to thank yon and 
my countrymen, at large for the groat kindness 
which 50a and. they have shown to me. It is im- 
j^osaible toglve an adeqaate expression to the foelingc 
of gratitnde and tbankfolness that the wonderfnl 
receptions accorded to me here, there and everywhere 
have evoked m me ever since my return from my 
short and enforced exile , X have bean the fortunate 
recipient of so 'many manifestations of iove and 
regard from my countrymen of all classes, that wotds 
seem to be too poor a Vehicle to convey my feelings' , 
cd gratefulness to them Even if I had a hundred 
fives to sacrifice in the service of my country, they 
could fmnish, but poor opportunities of my doing 
edequate justice fo, the honor and esteem that I have ' 
been shown the last five weeks They have touched 
the deepest chords of my heart, an^ have bright- 
Gated my vision of the future of my countrymen. 
The extraordinary outburst of feeling for individuals 
which has found expression during the last two 
years throughout Che length and breadth of our coun- 
try, IS undoubtedly a striking and new spectacle ^ 
Ct cannot’be satisfactorily explained by the pnbliC; 
aerVices of these men although somO^ of them haxft , 
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rendered eminent aervicee to the country^ It cannot 
he eaid of all and least of all an humble individual 
like myself 

s 

In my eyas, this outburst of feeling has a deeper 
reason than the services of individuals. It is onir 
indication of the growing consciousness of tho 
national Unity. India was hitherto said to be only a 
geographical expression It has now begun to aspire, 
under the guidance of an All-Wise Providence, 
to a unified political existence, and to a place in the 
comity of nations. The congerie<; of nations that 
are jsaid to inhabit this vast territory h^ve, after 
a long period of disunion and disorganisation, begun 
to realise that, after all, they are one people with one 
common blood running through their veins, with 
common traditions, common hislory and a> 
common faith in their future. It is true that 
communities are divided from communities, sects 
from sects, and Provinces from Provinces, by differ- 
ences of religion, language and customs. The wave 
of western civilisati m, however, with its unifying 
influence is levelling down these differences and 
creating a community of interest and feeling which 
IB the precursor of a new dawn in our life Some 
time ago, people began to look back and find that 
with all their> differences, they were, after all, the 
branches of a common tree, the descendant^ of the 
same stock, the inheritors of the same civilisation, 
with local differences only Practically they were 
the speakers of the same language. Even Mabo- 
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medans, taken as a whole, could not * say that in 
their traditions, languages and customs, they had 
nothing in common with the Hindus. This looking^ 
> backwards made them compare their present 
position with the position of their people in other 
parts of th’e world, and led them to look forward 
Thus was awakened the national consciousness 
which, for want of greater occasions, has'begun to 
exhibit > itself in demonstrations and ovations m 
honour of individuals, who have even by slight sacri- 
fices earned the distinction of being the servants of 
the country Interpreting these ovations in this 
sense, I feel I have every leason to rejoice over them. 

I join with you in congratulating mysolf as being 
the fortunate recipient of these marks of honour and 
respect, for which I thank you most sincerely and 
through you, the other classes of my countrymen 

It has, however, been dinned into my ears ever since 

1 } * 

I reached Lahore, and was once more a compara- 
tively freeman, that a large number of my coantry- 
men ha^ betrayed me, that my deportation was due 
principally to Mahomedan machinations, that* a 
number of ' Hindu gentlemen also had combined, 
consciously or unconsciously, to bring about what 
they considered to be the ruin of the cause that I 
had at heart, that a large number of my friends and 
co-workers deserted me in the hour of my trou- 
bles, and purchased their safety, either by ignor- 
ing me or by disowning me and my principles 1 
am told that under the circumstances, the political 
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'^melioration of the jountry is a hopeless task, for 
'Which I need waste no more of my time and 
energies. I am further told that m the light of 
the experience of the last six months, it is futile 
to base any hope of political salvation upon the 
union of Hindus and Mahomedans, that such union 
is impossible, that) our people are an inert mass 
having no life to assert, and too ignorant -to under- 
stand their rights and that the leading men are 
mostly corrupt, selfish, ease-loving and cowardly* 
that while talking loudly of political emancipation 
and liberty, they are wanting in the courage of their 
convictions, and are not prepared to suffer for the 
ideas, that the political ideas that' obtained m the 
educated party, and then conception of political 
right were entirely foreign, borrowed bodily from 
the West without any reference to their suitability to 
the genius and traditions of the nation, and that> 
>under the circumstances, the best interests of 
our people lie in directions other than political, and 
that we should be* contented with the sort of 
'Government we have got, and should studiously 
avoid doing anything that may be offensive to the 
authorities 

The incidents of the last three days have unfor- 
tunately lent colour to these pleadings, and I am 
told that now at any rate I should have no doubt 
as to the incapacity of my countrymen for the 
spolitioal institutions of the West This, however 
''IS the language of despair to which I am no' 
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prepared |o Irsten ?jurstlyas,to the misfortunae of 
the last SIX tnonths, I cannot aamit that they were 
entirely dae to Mlahomedan maohmatione, I am 
certain that the eo-called Mahomedan maohinations 
were supported and backed , by a namber of Hmdn 
informers and sycophants, and it is not ' right to 
condemn a whole community for the sins .of a 
few It cannot be donbted foi a moment that the 
conntry as a whole stood fairly well bv'tho victims 
of official's oppression. To me it is a marvel that 
snch was the case, and that the nnmber of traitors 
and black sheep was not larger than it was found 
'to be. I have had nnmerons evidences of sympathy , 
of Mahomedans other than the limited class of 
title banters and plaoe-hanters and I 'still believe 
that with' the spread of edacation among hlaho' 
medons, the combination of Hmdns and Mnliome* 
dans for political purposes is not an impossibility 
Bat bow can I ever forget the nnmerons marks 
of grief and sympathy which I read on faces of the 
'Mahomedan dhobies (washermenland other low caste 
people when they ba'ppened to pass by me daring my 
walks in the Fort at Mandalay ? Why, I saw some of 
, them weeping and shedding tears oUt of sympathy 
for me The authorities tried their level best to pre- 
vent my conntryman at Marfdalay front showing any 
maiks of respect towards me, but I can never forgot 
that there were numbers, who did nof tip to the ^ 
last day, yield to this pressure and contraaod to 
salam me. The sympathy that I read on the faces 
of my oonnttymen while passlngby me at Mandalaf 
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left deep impreasion on .my mmd, and tbal: 
imptression has been still deepened by' wbat 1' have 
seen and felt since my return to my own native land 
I do not beiieve/gentlemen, that the idea of Hindu 

^ ' I 

and Mabomedan,nnity is only a phantom. But 
even if it were so, are V7e, the representatives of 20 
crores of Hindus in India, to take things quietly as 
they are and allow otu; people to sink deeper and 
deeper mto^ misery which can only lead them and ue 
to complete national death, which is inevitable,, if 
the existing political and economic conditions are 
to continue for any length of time ? I, on my part, 
gentlemen, decline to give way to pessimism Mine 
is a religion of hope and faith. , I^believe'in strag- 
gling a righteous, steru and unyielding struggle 
I am quite prepared for defeats and repulses. The - 
colossal' difficulties in the way of success, the ' 
discouraging circumatancea relied' on by advocates 
of inactivity do not overwhelm me In fact X 
am inclined to take them, as a greater reason for 
a more determined struggle , accordmg to my poli- 
tical creed, every repulse ought to furnish "a fresh 
starting point for a renewed, more righteous and 
more vigorous activity The political prmciples, 
which I believe m very strongly, are that nations 
are by themselves made, and it is righteousness that 
exalteth a nation. 

- Under these circumstances, my countrymen, my 
humble advice to you is to be neither nervous nor 
hysterical, to maintain a dignified, firm, manly, but ' 
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nghteons attitude, amidst difScuIties , and storms,' 
and to continue the struggle in the light of expe- 
rience gamed. 

A < , 

' With a hea'rtlfor any fate ^ 

Still achieving, still pursuing, ' > 
f liearn to labour and to wait, ' . t 

^ I 

Now a word as to oUr mutual relations. ^?rue to 
then instincts and traditions, our enemies are trying' 
to bring about schism' amongst the patnotib party 
Unfortunately, their efforts have already met with 
success, and a deplorable schism has already taken ' 
place which is extremely painful and humiliating to 
every patriotic Indian Por some time to come, the 
efforts of every true son of India will have to be 
directed to bring about a reconciliation amongst 
brothers that have for the present parted The latest '' 
' move 18 to play the Moderates against the Extremists'' 
and vice versa To tell you the truth, I do not know ^ 
whether these words jiruly represent' the principles*' 
of the parties that are called after these names ' I, 
'for one, do hot ^ike these names But if these 
words are to stick to us, T would bfeg of my Moder- 
ate friends not to play into the hands of the enemies, 
'for, to do so, will be, in the words of the Hon’ble 
“Mr Gokhale, to make confUsidn worse confounded' 

It may be that some of the so-called Extremist 
methods are not to their liking, but for that reason 
to give them over to the enemy and to force them 
into the position of perpetual opponents by slighting 
-them. Or holding them to the. persecution of 'the 
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(rovernment and to the ridicule of the Anglo-Indian 
will not be wisdom It would eventually involve us- 
in difficulties and controversies which might exhaust^ 
all the time and energy available for national work. 
To my Extremist friends, I would respectfully 
appeal not to be impatient of slowness of age and 
voice of practical experience It will be an evil day 
for the' Hindus, the Mahomedahs and the Parsis, 
when they allow their national characteristics to be ’ 
entirely swept away by Western manners and me- 
thods Let us never forget that we are not an upstart ~ 
people having no traditions and no past to boast of 
Bespect for age, regard for seniority, reverence for 
ties of blood and relationship, constitute the most 
valuable heritage bequeathed to us by our forefathers 
and we shall be going backward rather than forward 
in exchanging ' them for the noisy and at times 
undesirably pushful manners of the West In, 
any case, it is absolutely necessary to observe 
and maintain discipline in public life Without 
it we may be only confounding chaos with 
progress I would, therefore,' beg of you to do 
nothing which would hamper the growth of res- 
ponsible public life in the country. My Moderate 
and Extremist friends will not, I hope, misunder- 
stand me I do not say that they have done anything 

to deserve’ my remarks. Mine is only a danger signal 

> • . 

One word mote and I, have done. The , country 
' is now in the grip of a dire famine. The nation 
that we aspue to serve, mostly lives ^ in, huts and 
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cottagee, and jb in great distrese'. The Government 
la doing ita.'dnty or at any rate professes to do it; m 
providing relief to the nnfortonate victims of famine 
Shall we the blood of their blood} la^ behind and 
do nothing to relieve the distress of the aged and 
the poor ^ The highest ^ dictates of patriotism 
' require that oor sympathies should go forth - to i the 
help of the destitute and the wretched, and t^at 
by sharing -what has been given' to us with out 
countrymen' in distress we should conclusively 
establish our claims to speak for them, and to demand 
their co-operation with us m the ensuing straggle 
Onr claims to their regard and love should be based 
upon substantial services and not merely on lip^sym- 
pathy expressed m paper resolntions. I, therefore, 
appeal to my friends and co*workers, to put their 
jshoulders to the wheel, to organize a non-ofQcia] 
famine relief-, campaign ^'in the famme-allected 
provinces, to collect funds, and to carry sympathy 
and help to ail homes, and places m heed of the 
same. Thh young, the aged- and- the women,' 
specially called' to us for help, and it will be a 
shame if we decline to respond to this call and spend 
the whole stock of our energies in academic 
-controversies and wordy warfare. I know that 
work is tremendous, and that the diflSoulties are 
still more so But it' affords the most useful and 
most effective training for disinterested patriotic ^ 
life'^ Bvenpartial success m this direction will be 
■si very valuable moral asset, an object-lesson to 
those who have to continue the work after us.” 
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At the conclusion of his address the Lala referred 
'io the jSeoades At movement and said that ha had' 
been Si6ade&hi all hia life. They V7ere indebted^ to 
. the Beogslis for having installed Swadeshi on its 
proper pedestal and created an atmosphere m their 
province which had permeated all classes, and 
unless they tried to extend the scope of Bwadesbi 
irrespective of caste andjcreeds they could not hope 
for greater success. The spirit of Swadeshi ought 
to prevail in all ^departments of life, subject to the 
one condition that whatever they bad to learn 
from the West in order to maintain progress and 
secure prosperity, they need not be ashamed to 
learn There was no use 'in going back They 
could only go back consistently with their national 
interest , otherwise it could be suicidal. They could 
not but affected^ by predominant civilisation 
They must learn to fight out the battlb for national- 
ity m modern terms under modern conditions, and 
try to use those weapons which Were used against 
•them. 
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, Babn Bepm Chandra Pal \fras born in the year 
1608, m the District of Sylhet m Bengal, the only 
Son of Babn Bamachandra Pal, a District Munsiff 
Bepin Babn was put to school in due course and 
passed the Matriculation Examination while still 
very young. He was sent to Calcutta to prosecute 
his collegiate studies, Apd now came a turning* 
point in his life He came under the influence of the 
late Keshub Chnnder Sen, who was then' stirring 
the youth of Bengal with his surpassing eloquence 
As a consequence he became a Brahmo, though 
his father and relatives did their best to dissuade 
him from the step The irate father proved impla* 
cable, made a will disinheriting his son, vowed not 
' even to see him, and carried out the vow, till ton 
years later, he relented on his doatb*bed, seat for 
his son and put him in possession of all bis 
property. 

Having been disinherited by bis father, the young ^ 
Bepin had to discontinue bis studies and shift for 
himself. He was put to no small difiiculty at this 
period of his life, but his enthusiasm sustained him, 
m all his trials. Though unable to have the 
advantages of collegiate study, his thirst for kuov/- 
ledge was ardent, and he lost no opportunity of 
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augmenting his stores of mfotmation, until tO'daj 
his learning and culture are such as few -finished 
products of our Universities can claim to possess 
During this period of stress and trial, he managed to 
Secure the Headmastership of a High School m Gut- « 
tack, in which office he remained for three years 
When his father died leaving him a decent compe-' 
tence, Bepm Bahu gave up his appointment' at 
Cuttack and ^started a High School of his own 
m his native district, with the funds which had 
newly come into his possession Foi sometime the 
school went on very well but eventually proved 
a failure His patrimony was exhausted and ever 
since he- has been thrown upon his own lesour- 
ces for his livelihood He went to Bangalore and 
became the Headmaster of the High School, found- 
ed by Eai Bahadur Arcot Narayanswami Mudaliai, 
an institution which flourishes to this day. He gave 
^up the appointment after a space' of two years. 
About this time he married a Brahmo lady After 
leaving Bangalore,' be took 'Up the post of 
Librarian to the City Library m Calcutta on 
B.S 100 per mensem The librarian made' good 
use, indeed, of the library. He devoured volume 
after volume, laid the foundation and even built 
up the superstructure to some extent, of his 
wide culture And now a calamity befell him His 
wife breathed her last Heart-broken, he renounc- 
ed the world, and wandered about here and there 
in the company of holy men, imbibing the 
influences of Satsanga This contmued for some 
33 
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itime and^his heart’s wound in the death of bis 
wife healed to some extent He, rethrned to the 
world and was prevailed npon to marry the widowed 
niece of Baba Sarendra Nath Banerjea, who has 
borne him three sons and four daughters. 

He now began to take part’m public 'movements 
The late Babu Kali Gharan Banerjea, like the 
devout Christian that the was, delivered a series of 
lebtures, extolling Ohristianity and denouncing 
Brahmoism ' 'Bepin Babu’s blood was up, and he 
delivered a series of lectures vindicating Brahmoism, 
lectures marked by such ability and learning that 
they brought a name to Bepin Babn He was not 
an unknown figure in the political field As early 
as the third Indian National Congress held at 
IVfadras, he spoke on the repeal of the Arms- Act 
delivering a speech which the Congress Baport of 
the year characterises as a prefervid 

In 1900, Bepin Babu went to Oxford os a scholar- 
ship holder to study Comparative Theology The 
usual course of studies extended over two years, but'" 
the Principal of the Theological College was so im- 
pressed with his ability and progress that he awarded 
him the usual certificate at the end of one ye-ir only. 
He then travelled widely m England, Prance nod 
Amcrico, lecturing in many places and earning Im 
livelihood by contributions to jnagozines, English 
‘ and American In 1901, he returned to India and 
soon alter started a weekly organ called New India, 
wh\cb, for some time, ho edited with marked ability- 
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In the years 190L and 1902, he tonred m South 
India as a missionary of the Brahmo Samaj. 

He quarrels with his father and becomes a Brahmo 
while still a youth, battles with adverse fate, starts a 
school in his rash enthusiasm and lo'seshis patrimony, 
once again, battles with fate, wanders for some time 
as a recluse, boldly marries a widow — we need not go 
further—evidently no ordinary ,huiiidrum every- 
day sort of man that ' But the best part of his life 
IS still to tell ' 

A new era dawned on India with the Partition of 
Bengal and likewise a new chapter opened in the 
life of Bepm Babu with that memorable event As 
remarked before, he was not an unknown figure in 
the political field till then He had often spoken 
from the Congress platform In 1898 he was the 
oo-adjutant of the late Mr A M. Bose m the 
campaign, the latter carried on in England on 
behalf of India, for which the Congiess thanked 
them both by special resolution But after the 
Partition he came to thejorefront of the political 
fight He addressed meeting after meeting He 
carried the banner of ‘boycott’ and 'no mendicancy’ 
throughout the length and breadtn of Bengal He 
-started the JBande Mataram, since defunct, which 
was in the hands of a'^famous person to impress 
itself so indelibly on the life of the country during 
its brief hour of glorious life Clearly he became a 
force to be reckoned with 
Yes, a force to be reckoned with and it was proved' 
in the Calcutta Congress of 190(1 His fearlessnessl 
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and ability contributed not a little to enliven the 
proceedings of the Subjects Oommittee that year ^ 
Aftei the Calcutta Gongreas was over, he burned 
with a desire to carry the banner of Passive 
Be'sistance outside Bengal He was requested by 
some enthusiastic young men of Madras to go on a 
lecturing tour in Southern India He gladly 
ie,sponded to the call (he bad severed his connec- 
tion with the Bancie Mataram m December, 1906) 
and came to Madras in May, 1907, after halting at' 
a few places on the way. It was at Madras that 
Bepm Babu achieved the crowning oratorical 
triumphs of his life For some six days, on the 
sands of the beach, be addressed audiences rangings 
from 20,000 to 30,000 It is ;no exaggeration to 
say that t^e speeches were such as will do creidt'’ 
to any man.^ Phe ability displayed therein even 
attracted the attention of the London Times and 
the Spectator Bepm Babu intended to tour in 
the Southern India, but the country had in the 
meantime been convulsed by the deportation of 
Messrs Laia Lajpat Ji&i and Ajh; Sing, and he 
letuined to Calcutta. 

We now come to the crowning incident of his life 
— the .ncident which revealed the man and showed 
to the world the ^tiiff of which be is made In August 
of the year 1907, Babu Arabinda Ghose was indicted 
for sedition Bepm Babu was called upon to give 
evidence for the case When he was installed m the 
dock and questioned, he declared that h'o considered • 
the prosecution detrimental to the country and that* 
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'therefore he had conscientions objections to take 
part in the case For this he was sentenced to 
simple imprisonment for sis months, but he gave a 
-glorions object-less'on m Passive^ Eesistance. Friend 
and foe sympathised with him and a public meeting 
was held at Calcutta under the presidency of Babu 
Snrendra Nath JBanerjea, to give public expression 
to the sympathy widely felt for him Subscriptions 
of over Rs 1,000 were collected mainly by young 
men and sent to his wife In prison he wrote two 
books on ' Hinduism which have since been pub- 
lished On the day that he came out of prison, 
enthusiastic and crowded meetings were held m 
various parts of the country to welcome him back^; 
A handsome purse was presented to him by the 
people of Calcutta ’ 

Soon after he came oat of gaol, the country was 
plunged m consternation by the appearance of the 
bomb. Bepin Babu recognised that, under the 
circumstances of the country, there was no scope 
for his activities m India and towards the close of 
1908 went to England In England, he started a 
paper called Siharaj and conducted it with bis usual 
ability But the Government of India proscribed it 
and it came to an end. 

While m England, Mr Pal pleaded, withhisusual 
eloquence, the cause of India at’ the bar of British 
public opinion and he became particularly the 
persona grata with the labour and social democratic 
leaders whose sympathies with Indian aspirations 
became, in consequence, more pronounced. ' ' 
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Having long been away from India, Mr Pal 
xetnrned to this country But the Bombay Govern* 
ment which had not yet completely .shaken off Ur 
suspicions of the Bengalee patriot arrested him as 
soon as he landed m Bombay and reading into his 
article in the Swaraj on the *‘ ostioJogy of bomb in 
Bengal ” more meaning than wbot it could convoy 
to an unsophisticated reader sentenced him to 
one month’s simple imprisonment. Soon after hts 
rctfirn to Bengal he started a monthly magasme 
the " Hindu Review ” and the inevitable nemesis 
of Pate which overtook his Weic India, the Bandf 
ilatarm and the Swaraj, did not spare his latert 
oiTspiing After a brief but brilliant splendour, tho 
Hindu Review went the way of its illustrious pcede* 
ocssors A journalist by genius and temperament, 
Mr Pal has since remained a writer of articles 
unattached to any particular journal, but students 
of contemporary politics can trace his Roman hand 
not only in the Reviews and periodicals published 
in this country but in America and Europe, striking 
a note of virile mdividuality on tho burning topics 
of the day His recent book on '* Kat'onihtj 
and Empire" is a masterpiece of suggMtiya 
political reasoning which would be no small 
aid to those engaged m the task of tho recon *trur 
tion of the Empire after the uar, if thov bad 
tho wisdom to turn its guidanre Mr. Pal has hf>n\ 
of late loading a peaceful hfo. not connected with 
onj active polit'cal propaganda IIis flight 
genco into public acliviltcs m his attendance at ih*- 
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United Congress at Lucknow has excited the too' 
sensitive imagination of the Bureaucracy and to-day 
we are witnessing the rather curious spectacle of 
one provincial Governor vioing with anothen m 
prohibiting him and the great Maharatta leader 
ftom^ Visiting their provinces and polluting their 
serene atmosphere with their pestilential breath. 
But to the Indian people Mr Fat remains to day, 
as he has always been, a sterling and selfless patriot, 
an orator of the first rank, a well-read scholar, a 
philosophic thinker of an intensely religious and 
ascetic nature in one word, a real asset of the' 
nation He presided over the Bengal Provincial 
Conference held at Barisal this year (1921) and 
differed considerably from the National upheaval 
of non-co-operation surging the whole of the 
Indian Empire at the present day 



NATIONAL EDUCATION 

• f ^ ‘ 

National Education has been defined by a Besolu- 
tion of the last Indian National Congresias educa- 
tion conducted along national lines andunder nation- 
al control, would,, ho wevet, amend this definition 

a little by adding a clause towards the end Educa- 
tion may be conducted along moie oi less on nation- 
al lines and may be moie or less under , national 
control and yet it may not be National Education, 
Por instance, one of the practical injunctions in 
regard to the conduct of education along national 
lines IS that the medium of instruction should be 
not the foreign language, but the vernacular of the 
• people themselves. Another feature of National 
Education is that it should relate to the actualities 
of the physical and social life of the people, vte , 
that the sciences that are taught should 'be based 
upon observations of phenomena in the* natural 
life of the nation itself Geography and physio- 
graphy should be laijght through the actual con- 
ifiguration and distribution of land and water, the 
territories of the people and 'upon the observation 
of pbysiographical fact in the atmosphere, in the, 
climate, in the change of seasons, rainfall, etc , of 
the nation itself These features may be found in 
^ a system of education and yet it may not be National 
- Education The ofdcialised Universities in~India 
may adopt this system of teaching science by the 
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observation of actual facts in the physical life and 
surroundings of the people. Botany may be taught 
by the exploration of our own vegetable kingdomu 
Zoology may be taught by and through our own 
animal kingdom and Medicine may be taught 
through the observation of and experiment upon 
tropical drugs All these things may be done by the 
'present officialised Universities in India and yet, I 
hold, it will not be National Education. Education 
may be in some sense under national control , this is 
to say, the finances of a particular national institution 
may be supplied by the people themselves an'd tbe 
management of those finances may be vested m the 
'•chosen, elected representatives of the people, and yet 
the education that is placed under national control 
may not be Natioi^l Education, because the object 
of this education, though conducted to a certain ex* 
tent' along national lines and though worked prac- 
tically under national control, may not aim at tbe 
■realisation, of the destiny of the nation, and an edu- 
•cation that does not direct its efforts towards the 
realisation of the , national destiny, even if it be con- 
ducted along national lines more or less and even if 
It bo under national control apparently, to some 
extent, yet it would not be national education in 
the fullest and truest sense of the theme {Chee> s) 
Although the grand charity in Madras known 
as the Pachaiyappa’s Institution, so far as its 
finances are 'concerned and so far as the manage- 
ment of the Board is concerned, has been under 
, national control for the past fifty years or so yet 
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moral constitution) between man and man and- 
woman and woman, which constitute their indi> 
Yiduality, so there are,’ little tricks of nature- 
that distinguish and differentiate di0erent collec- 
tions of menT which we call' different nationalities/ 
(Cheers). There are differences also in the physical' 
structure of differnt races of men, there are_ also 
differences in their '^mental' structure, the thought 
structure, for instance, of the Aryan and non-Aryan 
races There are also differences between one- 
nation and another in their social structure, in the 
organisation of their social life and their social' 
economy There are nations where the type of sbcial 
organisation is military, despotic, arbitrary, where 
the king is despot and a military chief There are 
other social organisations where the type is not 
military but civic, where the type of social or poli- 
tical government has always been not despotic or 
absolute but constitutional or limited In National 
Education, we shall have to follow our leading, our 
guidance and our own specific characteristic as a 
nation " , . ^ 

The next question is, * Is the education that we- 
receive, that we have been receiving for the last 50 
years and more, the education that has been esta- 
• bhshed in this country by the present alien Govern- 
ment, IS that education conducted along Nationah 
lines’ ? (Ones oj No, No, No) Why not, because- 
those T^ho control and direct this education are not 
competent to direct it along our National lines 
{Cheers) Evan if they desire they have not thc' 
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to understand what it means — holding of the 
Veerya, Sutra Dhartna, Brahma Gharya These 
aie all common things in our country ' Ntrudha 
Veerya I looked intojMax Mullei. What did I find ? 
He says it means strong Sandow is a strong man, 
but can the qualification of Nirudha Veetya be 
applied to Sandow? Now, this is ]ust the sort of 
insight that we find into our literature, our thought, 
oui life, our habits, our custom, our culture and our 
civilisation m the oriental scholars And if Max 
Muller could go no fufthei in Nirudha Veerya than 
Sandoi^’s strength, how can you expect a law 
graduate, or for the matter of that, a ripe graduate 
from Oxford or Cambridge coming out to India and 
directing Indian education along Indian National, 
lines? No, Sir The present Governm'ent stands in- 
capacitated, because it is a foreign Government for 
directing the education of the people along National 
lines. And what is the sort of education that 
you have been receiving 'all these years? It has. 
had precious little reference to your own life, 
to the actualities of your own, National historv; 
not even *had it any reference — an attempt is 
being made now, only recently "'it had veiy 
little reference even to your physical surround- 
ings You would 'learn Botany by British' speci- 
mens and 'not by Indian specimens Indian 
Botany is of recent growth, if it has grown at all.. 
Evfen now m jrour books you learn words, but- the 
thing that those words signify are more or less 
absolutely absent from your actual life and environ- 
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-meiits In the days when I was a boy we read_ 
many excellent things The smell of hay is sweet, ^ 
and every Indian boy wonders why should of all 
things on earth, the smell of hay be sweet He 
does not know what hay is, and the teacher, at least 
my teacher did it, he said it was straw, and when 
going through a straw field in December or January 
J have tried to smell the roots of dried straw* to see 
what sweetness there was in it Gradually the 
^revelation came to me {laughter) that the sweetness 
was not to be fonnd by human nose, but the Britisher, 
being represented by John Bull, a race of ■Bulls, 
'naturally must have some perception of swee^-ness 
in straw. {Laughter) I read, as some of you 
must have read also of the swallow, my fourteen 
generations upward have never seen and I believe 
my 14 generations down shall never see swallow, 
unless they go to England like me And yet I have 
learnt swallow, swallow,' to swallow the whole. 
Without getting idea whether it was a big 
thing ora small tning, whether it was white, brown 
or black, and what was its formation, and what was 
Its colour Sometimes they give ue pictures swal- 
low and other things but what physiologist is 
there who teaches physiology to his student, from 
physiological charts. They are helpful to a certain- 
extent as phemonics, with a view to revive tbs 
memory of things that have not been seen in tneir 
original actualities The education that you have 
been receiving all thdse years has been shallow and 
'because of this fact, namely, that this education has 
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•been verbal education, it had no reference to things 
birt words. It helped to develop our memory but 
<tiever our sense or our understanding as it ought to 
have done And the result is not only we have 
sufiered inrintellectual life, but we ha^ suffered m 
our ethical, our artistic and our spiritual life as well 
' Our character has grown on foreign tubs, not even 
4n tubs but m orchids, our manhood has been hung 
upon the verandah having no roots in the actualities 
of our nation and our hfe m the past traditions of 
our race we have grown like orchids—orchids 
grown on the verandah of European Grovernment 
That IS what our education had been and the 
greatest pity of it is this, that it has divorced our 
minds, out heart, our spirit, our character and our 
manhood from our national life We have been 
taught to botanise oak, to botanise the elm, to bota- 
nisethe beech, to the neglect of our banjan, our 
mango groves, oor ebarapaka tree, to tfae neglect of 
the flora of our own countrj. We have been t night 
to imestigate into the habits and customs of foreign 
annuals and birds and this teacuiug has blinded our 
eyes to the beauties of* the ornithological kingdom 
in India. Out birds that resound in the moiumg m 
mango groves with their thousand notes do not form 
ony part of our intellectual life The grass coaerul 
fields, paddy fielas, the mango gruves, the fiovrer’ng 
chainpacks, svsoka, the flo'sermg vakul.a, asl these 
things do not awaken in us any intellectual, do 
not create m os any inldllpciiial quickening or 
©motional movement, because from our childhood 
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onwards we have lived apart from these actualities 
of our life. 

Open an English text booE and what do yon find 
there ’ Those text books are hot meant for you , 
they are made for Europeans, English boys,' and 
they describe the surroundings in themidst of which 
the English boy lives and grows and therefore fropi 
his infancy onwards every English boy is placed m 
vital contact with hts own surroundings, with his- 
social surroundings, with his national life . Why, 
on account* of this outlandish education, yon are 
divorced from our actual surroundings and your 
actual national life Patriotism has suffered m India 
in the past on account of this divorce between educa- 
tion and national life There has been patriotism 
in India among the edncated classes of a type, I 
admit In^the days of my > youth we also dreamt 
divine dreams in regard to the glory of our country 
We sang also then national songs, but this patriotism, 
qI 25 years ago was an airy, fairy something abso- 
lutely unrelated to the reality of our life and 
surroundings and this is due, this starvation of the 
patriotic sentiment in India, this weakening civio 
aspiration in the people, the dependency upon the 
alien bureaucracy for the attainment , of personal 
ambition or national advancement — all this is due 
entirely to the outlandisu, the rootless education 
that we have been receiving all these years Since 
sometime past open attempts have commenced 
to be made by the Government to impart a 
particular kind of ^education in this countryj 
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Aa edncation that creates hot hoo&e loyalty among 
the people of the land Lord Corzon started 
XJnversJtyandedncationalrefcrm with a view to the 
cnltivation of Iryaliy to the present Governroent in 
India Bishop Weldon, when the University 
reform wa® nnder discnssion in India, writing 
to the London Times, distinctly declared, and 
Bishop Weldon onght to know what was in the 
mind of his classmate, the Viceroy of India in those 
days, that educational reforms were needed for the 
cultivation of loyal sentiments among the people of 
the country Lee Warner's bible has been made 
a text boob, specially foi these purposes and the 
recent circulars indicate the cOioaiised syetem of 
what IB the trend and tendency of education among 
us This education was introduced by the English 
Government more than 50 years ago specifically for 
their own benefit English education was not intro- 
duced haphazard So far as Bengal is concerned, 
we know that a great controversy arose between the 
supporters of English education and the advccatefi 
of oriental learning before Eiiphsh schools and 
colleges were opened. Among these whoadvccated 
the introduction of English and Western cducnticr 
was Lore Macaulay' Th* re were oibcc>) opptsrd 
to him who wanted to uitroouc'^ the old oriental 
system of education Their uk'i v rs to trach n« 
Ghataihtca and jOaiaihita I said cnee wiin a 
view to perpetuate our Gataiiu’-a through DasaiKvi i 
and Paiaibioa and once you devote yourself to 
Ghataicasa and Paioalasa tne political wootd 
s< 
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be free of all distai bances The orieataliatS'wanLed 

to confine onr intellect and onr mental aotivitibs 

to ancient logamatris They wanted to keep <ihe 

light of modern edncation and science away from 

this countiy and why, becanse they were afraid lest 

the Indian people educated in Western science, 

eaucated m Western hteratme, brought up m 

Western histdiy, might gradually demand to quote 

Lord Dufierm “ to ride in the chariot of the sun; ’’ 

\ 

might be led to demand those free political institu- 
tions that are the most glorious heritage of Western 
nations And Macaulay in reply to these forces 
declared that it would be a glorious day for dSngland 
if the people of India educated in Western science, 
brought op in Western history and literature, 
demanded those free political institutions, for 
themselves in their country, which exist in the 
land of their rulers {Oheers) And this declara- 
tion of Lord Macaulay was only an argument 
used against his oppiinents It was not. Sir, as I' 
read u, a declaration of original policy. Should this 
thing happen then we shall enjoy the supreme 
satisfaction of having raised a fallen nation to such 
and such an object of national glory, not that we 
desire it to happen, but if the contingency should 
happen, as your orientalists say, then this will be 
our consolation The consolation, the consolation 
'twice, will be the uplifting of a fallen nation. That 
is what Lord Macaulay’s words meant The policy 
that guided Lord Macaulay was this, He saw that 
the British Government m India was a despotic 
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Government and no despotic Government can exist m 
any country unless it is able to secure the support of 
the people of that country Even Bussian despotism 
depends for its continuance upon the support that it 
has been receiving from the royal duties and from 
those who dependent on the royal duties m Enssia 
The despotism of the unspeakable Turk, as be is 
called the hidden Turk, of the Sultan ,of Turkey, 
that 18 also an unmitigated despotism. It is support- 
ed by the Pasha The powei of the ptiest and the 
]^ower,of.the aristociacy stand as a bulwark around 
the throne of the Saltan of Turkey protecting it 
from all insults ^from within and fiom without 
Every student of political history knows that no 
despotism can exist anywhere unless it is able to 
create about itself a citadel of interest, popular inter 
est, in the perpetuation of its own authority and the 
English Government in India having established 
itself as the supreme political authority m the country 
looked about foi the creation of such a citadel It 
looked about and saw the native piinces but they 
were unthinkable as a support of British rule which 
was established tathe loss of their own power They 
looked upon the middle classes the real aristocracy 
of the country, the Brahman and the other higher 
castes They had been, to some pxtent, the greatest 
sufferers under the preceding'-administiations and 
the British policy saw in this middle class the 
possibilities of a bulwark that might be raised round 
itself fox its own protection. English education was 
impacted with a view to create this bulwark, Ifc 
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had to bo impacted, because the Government of such 
9 , large people could not be conducted by importing 
alien officers from their island home. Native agency 
bad to be employed. It was essential that it 
should be employed and an* ^agency had to be 
oieated, because tbe Government that these foreign* 
ers established in this country was their -own 
Government and not the Government of tbe people 
themselves. The system was their own English 
education bad to be imparted, with a view to raise 
up a class of men who would be able to serve the 
Government That was one object. It had to be 
imported, secondly, to cieate a class of men whose 
interests would be indissolubly bound up with’the- 
interests of the Government, which would receive 
their living from the hands of tbe Government as 
Government servants, who would receive honour 
and distinction from the Government, whose temper* 

, al interest would be bound up mdisBoInbli with the 
Government, and more than that, if these people 
are trpined m European history, m English literature 
not only in the temporal interests but their intellec* 
tunl, their moral their ethical ideal, nay, even their 
civic ideal, may be bound with the perpetuation of 
•the foreign authority in this country Policy 
demanded that you should be educated m Western ^ 
Science and English literature, and for a^long time 
tbe Government of India looUed upon } on as its 
greatest help and support Until very recently, be- 
fore a quarter 6f a century, even I might say, the 
f Government of India looked upon the educated 
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olasses as those who would interpret their wishes to 
the people and stand between the people and the 
Government gaming the allegiance of the people 
for the Government ^and gaining the good o:ffices 
of the Government for the people That was the 
ideal even of British statesmen in India 25 years 
ago. The creation of an educated aristocracy, 
so, to say, m India was thus the aim of the Govern-, 
ment m this country Bat gradnally yon refased to 
discharge the functions which they wanted yon to 
.discharge, yon claimed more than they thought you 
would ever claim from them Lord^ Dafiferm said 
that yon wanted to ride m the chariot of the 
sun ana then gradually when yon become restivet 
when you become discontended, when you began, 
instead of helping to strengthen ^the authoiity 
of the Government, to place yourself over the 
bead of the people and set up a permanent opposi- 
tion' to that Government, the ddncational policy 
had to be changed, and it was changed. At 
first gradually, .at first secretly, at first insidiously 
and then, as your opposition became violent and 
open, the policy of the Government also became 
violent and open until iil the last University Act 
we find the culmination nf that policy whose object 
has been to curtail to some extent, m the name of 
depth of learning, an extensive cultivation of 
Bnropean literature and European art by our 
p eople. I have been told and I believe it is true, 
.but 1 speak open to correction, that Burke has 
been tabooed by the Calcutta University, the old 
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books would be tabooed more and more, and lit 
place of Burke jou have Lee Warner’s -bible' 
(Laughter) The time, therefore, has come when in 
the interests of the intellectual life of thd nhtionr 
many more than that, in the interests of the nation^ 
itself, you and 1 should take np the charge of 
educating people m our own hands, so that we may 
direct the mind of the, nation, the will of the nation, 
the heart of the nation, the energy of the nation 
With a view to the realization of the destiny of the 
nation In the system of education that we propose 
to statt m this country, liberal and scientific culture 
will be combined with technical edncatiom In 
the system of education that we have formulated 
alreadv in the National Oouncil of Education 'in 
Bengal we have sought to combine scientific and 
liberal education with technical training Whatever 
else ihight ne done m other countries, in India it 
will be snicidal to set op wholly technics independ- 
ently or apart from liberal and scientific trainmo 
We are essentially. Sir, an intellectual race aud wC 
dannot sacrifice the inteilectual life for th^ earning 
of bread Man liveth not by bread alone No, as I 
said the other night, neither do nations live by bread 
alone and National destiny could not be realised 
by setting up soap factories or cotton mills Indeed 
even in the interest of the economic life of the 
nation, liberal and scientific education is essential, 
because what is technical education ? Technical 
education is thal: education which helps a man to 
produce marketable commodities by the application 
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of tratned mtolligencc on the knowledge of the 
matenaS that he possesses In the application 
of trained intelligence to the knowledge of mate- 
rial for the production of marketable commodity 
that IS technical edact^.ion, the intelligence mns^ 
be trained for technical edncation, and mtel- 
1 igence can only he trained by a libeial training, 
bj a liberal cnltiire and knowledge of materiel 
most be gamed for the purposes of techmeal ednea- 
tion ■ and knowledge of material can only be 
gained by scientific education, because it is the 
science which gives you a knowledge of material and 
technical education, being the application of trained 
intelligence to knowledge of material for the produc- 
tion of marketable commodity, it is impossible to 
divorce this edncation from general, liberal and 
scientific culture Therefoie, in our system of 
National education, we bad combined as compulsory 
branches m the lower school standards liberal and 
scientific education with technical training up to 12 
jears of age Up to the class which an ordinary 
boy may get to by the time he is 12 years, we teach 
no technical arts. It is the period which is devoted 
to the cultivation of the natural intelligence of the 
boy, of the development of his powers of under- 
standing, to the developme'nt of his eye and band, the 
tromng of his sen'es and of the imparting of ordi-^ 
n<>rj knowledge of material for the training of the 
senFCP From the 13th to 14th — two years — this 
trained intelligence develops, this knowledge materi- 
ally advancing and we teach him to apply this 
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intelligence of the knovrledge of material that he 
gams daring these tvro peiiods by a specific scientific ^ 
cnhare for the production of sonfe maiketable com- 
modity and this goes on advancing from step to step. 
For instance let us represent* the degree of intelli- 
gence that a bdy receives, attains when he is Id: 
years old by {a) let us represent the knowledge of 
material chat an average boy gets in the class where 
a boy of 14 may get to m our college or school 
by (6) , (a) applied to ib) will produce the oom- 
moditv (e) In cue nest year his intelligence 
grows, let us indicate the growth of this intelli- 
gence by (a) raised to the power (1), his knowledge 
of esperience as (b) raised to the powei (1), and the 
commodity that he produces also lo) raised to power 
of (1) In the nest year it will be (a) raised to the 
power of (2) (b) raised to the power of (2) and a 
corresponding improvement in the commodity, (c) 
raised to the oower of (2) and in this way we go np 
to the end of school career When the young 
man goes to the National College there are three 
branches One is the general liberal branch 
wherein he is taught language, histoiy, philosophy, 
arts All these things aie taugot in one branch. 
There is a middle branch wherein pnre science 
IS taught There is a third branch wherein higher 
technical studies are encouraged and held for 
the production of higher kincs of materials and 
commodities Those who have not to earn a living, 
sons of rich men, men with independence, they may 
go in for pnre literary or humanitarian ‘Studies. 
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'ThoEe who, ihough''xiot rich, desire to devote them- 
selves^ to literary work may go in to that and devote 
themselves exclusively to the cultivation of the arts 
In this department v we shall tram up orators, 
historians, philosophers, poets, journalists, painters, 
sculptors, artists Then in the middle branch of 
science pure, our aim shall be to'^produce men of 
science who shall devote themselves to original 
scientific investigation', mra of the type of Jagadesh 
Chandra Bose, or Prafulla Ghander Bay, and in the 
third branch tneie will be men who will apply the 
principle of science as attained by tKe researches of 
the scientific stndent and savants for the prodnction 
of ordinary commodity This, Sir, briefly is the 
sketch of the system of National education that we 
propose to impart in our National Schools and Col- 
leges m Bengal. We have already a number of 
schools, 'one in Rungpuri, one Dinajpur, one in 
Dacca, two in the Mymensingh District, two m 
Comilla District, one in Jalpaiguri and a school and 
College in Calcutta The income from endowed 
, funds of the National Council of" which I have the ‘ 
honour to be a member is just now Bs 60,000 It 
IS not a large sum for a National University, but we 
‘hope m course of time, as we are able to prove by 
'■'the results the superiority of the education that-we 
seek to impart to our youth, funds will be forthcom- 
ing ' , 

" We have got now from 2,500 to 3,000 students 
reading in our different-colleges and schools [Gheers)- 
"It is not a laige number and yet we are not disbeart- 
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eced, becatiBe we ate working against great odds ' 
This present sjstem of education, officialised edaca- 
tioD, has created a hankering in the people for the 
Government service and Hhe so-called learned 
profession ; and the education that we offer can hold 
out no temptations in those hoes {Hear, hear and' 
cheers) Oai certificates of degrees will not help 
any one to get into the Government service 
{Cheers): I shall he sorrj. Sir, if at any time it is- 
legarded as a passport of Government service until 
the Government becomes our own {Cheers) We 
may teach law, wo have not star ted any legal faculty 
as yet, but our legal degress will not entitle one to , 
plead before these foreign law Courts {Cheers) We 
are working against great odds, but still we are 
thankiul for these 8,000 students There were not 
as many when they first started English education) ^ 
in this country and I believe, Sir, that in proportion 
as the repressive measures of the^ present Govern- 
ment advance dnd prosecution is started against 
the student population and an attempt is made- 
to stifle their new-born love for the motherland, 
{cheers), ,in proportion as this is done, in pro- 
portions ^ as an alternative that the officiaiised v 
institutions will place before the people, becomes 
this, either^ to serve the motherland, {cheers) 
^oc to attain a livelihood by following service, of 
the foreign Government, in proportion as this is don& 
m that proportion, I believe with the help of .God, 
the enthusiasm for national education will inpreasei 
(shouts of Bande ,Mataram) and both guardians ~ 
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amfj V)oys as they are doing in Bengal will, in every 
part of India, consider it their sacred duty to give 
their go-by to the officialised education »l in«-utinv/nc 
and the chances of earning a livehhoi>d h> ‘•laving 
wndee this Government and take to nation'll cduea' 
tion (c/iicrs) ana this ranch icanassnee you, tuj 
dear friends, tnat whoevei will come to oar ‘•cbodi 
and colleges will have a greater chnne** of etrnirg a 
decent iivtlihooi ihao whet is offered hi the i)re-«nt 
. officialised Univetsitv. (C/irrrsK Ho a luanv of »ho«'*. 
I ftiiv, who aie sent to school by tbeir parent-^ with 
a view to pass their eiatmnntions and psesn g their 
etaininationsto get into ssme hnnoura’ le p '-t under 
the Government, how manv.wnst frreentsgi* of *h ee 
do attain (heir goal ^ (A. voice “» I'ci cent ) 1 « - ca t 
of every 100, five or si\ at tm olniu-t fersrs oj yn, 
ycr) A nniobtr fall ofl. at M j*r»cul'ji' m 'in** tins 
cannot go further , a nuniivr fsU ofl li the 1’ K 
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atQ glad to learn that it is true, because if you reali6S<3 
the truth of it, the temptation to follow this Uaiver* 
sity will not be so strong as it otherwise might have 
been and what we can offer for you in our education 
you must have seen from this brief sketch that I 
have given you, to be all prizes no blanks (Cheers).. 
Ours will not be merely an examining ^body. We, 
to some extent, are an examining oody; bnt it 
iR doe to an example set by the ,Univetsity. If wc , 
are left to ourselves, we would not be an examining 
body, but we would be a teaching body (hear, hear); 
ind gradually I hope that these Univeisities will 
rather be filled to their utmost capacity by the sons 
of Tahsildars and Deputy Magistrates and other 
Glovemment servants, (laughter and cheers), the 
general population leaving it altogether When 
that day comes, as I hope it will, we shall be able 
also to considerably modify our piesent examina- 
tion system in the l^attonal University. Dot, as 
I said, our system oilers all prizes and no blanks, 
b«>cause the boy that leaves oiir National Schools ot 
the age of 14 is good for doing something, perhaps 
he can turn out some work as a caipenter, as a 
blacksmith, as a goldsmith, as a weaver, something 
he can turn his hand to ; we take care to teach 
every boy that which he best fitted to learn, we 
teaCjh every boy something, be he the son of a 
Zbraindar or a peasant Compulsory technical 
edncation m the school department (/tear, hear) he 
must have, if not for earning bread, at least as a 
pirtofthe genf*ral liberal cultjire, becau«o making 
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of thiDgB IS regarded bow b;^ moderate pedagogues 
IB America and other places as part of the hbera! 
education of everj boy Therefore, whoever goea- 
OBt of, school will have learnt something from ns 
by which he can earn something, saj 15 to^ 
if he cannot earn^ more, but will have the pon- 
solation, the supreme satisfaction of feeling that 
he is a hee man and independent ^ man If he 
cannot provide himself and his family with luxnri* 
ons food he will at least have the satisfaction of dining 
upon his rice and rasam or charu, but consistentl} 
the preservation of his self-respect (Hear, hear 
and cheers) This, then, is the sort of edncation 
that we have schemed out m our National Univer- 
aity This is the ideal of the realisation of the 
National destiny ; and my last word to, yon is this 
Unless you accept this ideal of National education 
and not only accept it intellectually but also make 
a strong resolution, the rich to lay out their money, 
those who, have not money to place their boys and 
their youths for , tuition in these schools and the 
general public to offer the best that they can towards 
the furtherance of the object unless \ou do it, the 
time IS come when all this new spirit will fail to 
attain its purpose, because of the repressive measures 
that are being introduced in the Education Depart- 
ment of India by that Government {Cries of shame). 
The recent circular — I do not know what effect it 
will have npon the consfcience and consciousness of 
the people in Madras {Cries of "It iDill have ") 
Need I say that henceforth it will not be possible 
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noli only foi onr uchuol-boys, but it will bedifficnlt, it 
not impossible, foi our teachers and piotessors and 
the educated community 'in gerleral, 'to participate 
in the present Nationol upheaval Why, Sir> 
why should politics be tabooed from odr Universi- 
ties and oui schools? Do they do it in England? 
{Ones of no, no ) Is politics condemned even in the 
public schools of England ? In the Universities do 
they not discuss patiioiic and academical problems, 
even actually deal with the burning ' political ques- ^ 
tions of the day ? In the Oxford and. Cambridge 
Unions they discuss 'politics and 'in the schools they 
bring up by otigades Do they not sing the National 
Anthem in the public schools in England, Buie 
Bntaiinia, Britannia rules the waves? Britons shall 
neVei be slaves, it, is tabooed in any public i^ohool in 
England, and if not, how can } ou say that the sing- 
ing of Baiide 'Mataram is not consistent ' with the 
advancement of real culture and education among 
the people of this country (Shouts of Bande Maia- 
ram) The principal of a College m Madras, it is re- 
ported, wanted to amend the objects of an Young 
Men’s Association which declared that the cultiva-'' 
tion of the patriotic sentiment was its end and 
atm and he wanted to amend it Cultivation of the 
patriotic sentiment, consistently with loyalty ^to the 
present Government, would it be impossible, would 
it be thought of, or would it be dreamt in any part , 
of England ? {Ones of no, no) Patriotism is an 
Absolute virtue and if it is to be limited by any con- 
sideration it IB to be limited by a consideration of 
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universal hnmaniby and by no other consideration ' 
patriotic sentiment mast be cultivated consistently 
with the cultivation of love for universal humanity 
That IB what one can understand Therefore it 
seems to me, Sir, that this new circular and tue 
repressive measures that are presaged, m this circn^ 
lar," all these will either kill National Education, 
not in every Province, but in some Provinces. 
('(Jrws of *‘Noi %n Madra<i)*’ I thank you, but it 
will not, I hope, it will not be able to kill it ; on the 
-contrary, it seems to me that this cnculai of the 
(Soveinment of India will help the growth of 
National education, (cheers) ^ and ,I hope and trust 
' the new patriotism and public spirit of Mtdcas 
('shouts of Bands Mataram) will give a piacticsl 
reply to this circular by oiganising now and at once 
a national' College and School heie (Shouts of 
Bands Mataram) If this is done you will solve the 
problem of education in India such as it has not as 
yet been solved by the British coutioUsd Universities 
and ofiBcialised agencies of public mstinction in this 
country .(Loud shouts - of Bands Mataram and 
prolonged cheersh 
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The dream of Indian nnitj ie r dream oherished 
by every emceie well-wisher of his canntry. 
Wherever we come across a Muhammadan seeing 
eye to eye with his brotbei Hindu in matters 
ccncerning the ccuntiy’s weal, Ibc heart of every 
true yati lot ought to be gladdened As one of the 
most enlightened and highly cultured '"of such 
Muhammadans, we might give the following short 
sketch of the life of Ml A Basul 
Mouivt Abdul Basol was born in the month of 
April, 1872 His father, Moulvi Gulam Basul, was 
a Zemindar of Guniank in the Tipperah I^istrict 
While quite young, Mr Basul lost his father 
and was thrown on the sole care and guardianship 
of bis mother The family was remoied to 
ICishoregnngc where he was sent for instructions 
to a village school. Iiater on, be joined the 
Guvernmenc School nt Dacca and from there 
pa«ed bis Entrance Examination in 1888. Ht 
continued his studies in the first year class for a few 
months, when his mothci was advised to send hiiu 
to England for education The advice was ulti- 
mately acted upon and Abdul Basul, then barely 17, 
left for Liverpool m 1889 He studied at Liverpool 
for a few years, with a view to going up for the 
Matriculation Examination He then went to 
London where he joined the King’s College He 
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ibecce went to Oxford and matriculated m 1892. 
Ho took his BA. degree in 1896 from St John's 
College He also took the IS. A degree m 1898 In 
the same year he was called to the Bar from Middle 
Temple and took the B G Ii degree in the same year, 
the first Bengalee, be it noted, to take that degree 
Bofore coming ont to India, he married an English 
lady with the express permission of his mother. 
While, in England, Mr. Basal became acqnainted 
With onr litastrions countryman, Baba Arabmda 
Ghose He came out to India towards the close of 
1898. 

He was enrolled as a barrister of the Calcntta 
High Coart in 1899. For sometime, foriane did 
not smile on him, but prospects soon brightened and 
be now commands a fairly wide practice on the 
anpellate side of the High Oonct. He was the 
head examiner in English, for the Calcutta Entrance 
Examination from 1899 to 1902 and was also an 

examiner for the Calcutta B L. Examination 

» * 

The country's interest occupy his time, quite as 
much as his profession. He has /been actively 
trying to check polygamy among his co-religionists ' 
and IS also an ardent friend of the Hindu Social 
Beform Movement He has been endeavouring to 
bring Mussalmans into line with Hindus, m matters 
political and to undermine everything that stands in 
the way of the two communities standing shoulder 
to shoulder in the country’s cause. When the 
partition of Bengal was proclaimed, he resolutely 
25 ' 
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opposed It as being detrimental to the interests of 
Hindn and Mahammadan alike 

Of the Svradeshi movement, he has been a whole* 
hearted sapporter and has dohe much to popularise 
it among his co-religionists Not a single public 
meeting has, in recent times, been held in Bsngal 
in which he has not takeD & ^rolminent part. His ' 
ability and patriotism were recognised, when hd was 
invited to preside over the Now Historic BOQgai 
Provincial Conference held at Barisal His addresS' 
on that occasion was a masterly one and elicited 
much public admiratipn 

In private life, he is a perfect gentleman, lO the 
fnllest sense of the term and ,ib characterised by a 
rare amiability His wife is devoted to him with a 
passionate devotion and also loves the land which 
her husband loves so well ' 

Mr Abdul Basul is young and in the full vigour 
of bis powers He will be an invaluable asset iD the 
future public life of the country. May be live long and 
may Muhammadans of bis type endlessly multiply * 
Here we regret to record his death in the prime of 
life, his work m connection with Hinda*mOslem 
unity having been achieved 
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[Presidenital Address], 

Fiiiiiiow- Delegates, — 1 thank you most heartily 
lor the great, the very great honour which you have 
conferred upon me by electing me to preside over your 
deliberations of this year I appreciate the honour 
all the more as I am the first Bengal Mahomedan m 
whom such great confidence has been -^placed and 
upon whom such high distinction has been conferred 
by the people of United Bengal ‘No honour can 
be greater, no distinction higher than that which 
comes spontaneously from the heart of the people f 
feel the proudest moment of my life has come, when T 
find myself seated here as the President of our 
National Assembly ' ^ 

Since this, great assembly met last year at 
Tyf y mensingh one year has passed But what a 
jmt— annus mirabdvs—it has been for us the people 
of Bengal It has* been a year in which we have 
seen how an alien bureaucracy has lorded it over- 
patiiotism, how it has tiampled upon the cherished 
" rights and privileges of the people. It has been a. 
year m which we have seen how deeply .sensible a 
nation may become of the calamities that may be 
' -brought upon it by foreign domination and also 
what a nation can do when it is united. 

^Both before and after the last Conference, the 

•whole nation, in a trembling voice, was asking tha 

> 
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question " Are we really going to be divided ?*' We 
know in what rude and spiteful manner that questiott> 
has been answered by Lord Ourzon We know 
he was determined to divide us, but we never 
dreamt of the manner in which he was to do it. 
The quarrel over the Indian Army question had 
been going on for some time. Lord Gurzon, in 
ins usual supercilious manner, looked upon Mr. 
Broderick as one of the members of the Ministry 
of Incompetents and considered the light be* 
'tween Mr Broderick and himself as that between 
a pigmy and a giant, and the former would be 
hound to give in. He thought he had simply- 
to threaten resignation, then all 'the Incom- 
petents at home would go down on their' knees 
before him, the only clever and intelligent member 
and the only hope of the conservative party, and 
heg of him not to leave the helm of the Indian 
Empire which without him would go wrong, ani 
that fhey would, in short, submit to , anything he 
dictated to them But Lord Gurzon was after all not 
infallible He was sadly mistaken* He found that m 
his estimate of self he was wrong. His resignation 
was accepted with pleasure. To his consternation 
and mortification the Incompetents did not go down 
on their knees, but on the contrary wore defiant and 
had already got his successor ready. After such a 
great humiliation the general opinion, both Indian 
-and European, was that Lord Gurzon would not 
'think cf carrying his partition scheme into effect, 

and his successor would be more considerato and not 

1 
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Hkoty to override tbo wishes of the people. Hie 
josignotion under the peculiar oitcumatances of the 
ctu’o WAS tontaraount to e disiuissAl Oh, what a fall ! 
He was vanquished bat “hie d:»o:a reserved him to 
more wrath What though the ViceroyoUyvWas lost ' 
All was not lost > The unconquerable will, the study 
of revenge, immortal hate for the Bengalis was not 
lost " Knowing what a half-hearted support Mr 
Broderick hod given to his Partition Scheme, Lord 
Cnrzon was afraid that his snccessoi might never 
oarry it throagh, so ho must do it himself, before 
leaving India. “Stirred up with envy and revenge,” 
ho was Tacking his hram as to bow soon he could 
bnng about the ruin of the Bengali people. , It did 
not take him long. The date of the partition was 
soon announced; he went through the farce of passing 
a bill through the Supreme Council at Simla in the 
absence of the Indian members and the Partition 
was proclaimed on the 16th October, 1905, m spite of 
and m the teeth of the opposition of the whole nation. 
Ho knew that unless he did this in great haste his 
long cherished object of breaking up the unity of 
Bengal would be lost for ever. Think of the audacity 
of tho man who did not hesitate to defy the autho- 
rity of the Parliament to whom the Secretary of 
State had given a solemn pledge that nothing would 
be done till all the papers regarding the Partition 
Scheme were laid on the table of the House. Tho ' 
-country was ringing with shouts of protest from one 
•end to other when on being asked by the Secretary 
of State to postpone the partition till parliament had 
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&& oppoitunity of considering tbe matter, he inform'** 
ed tbe Secretary that the sO'Called agitation ‘ was / 
subsiding. If a man in the position of a Vioeroy 
representing the Eing-Emperor could be guilty of 
such misrepresentation of the true state of things, 
he was capable of doing anything. This is another 
^ instance of how some Englishmen in spite of their- 
education, birth and position m life, after crossing 
the English Channel, lose their sense of justice an'd' 
propiiety and conscience in their dealings with 
other races whom they consider inferior to them 
What made Lord Gurzon so hitter against the 
people of Bengal ? Being pedantic and a great 
admirer .of his own abilities, he thought he was 
perfect, and like a constitutional monarch never did 
wrong. Coming out as tbe Viceroy of India he ex* 
pected admiration from all quarters as a great mad of 
letters and a great statesman, and adverse criticism 
be never expected He knew very little about 
Indian character He knew nothing about Bengal 
and its people beyond what he had read about them 
m essays or scurrilous reports of, the special corres- 
pondents of some rapid journals But he soon dia^ 
covered that m education-and intelligence xit any rate 
the despised Bengal .were quite equal if not superior 
to the people of his own race That a subject 
race should be in any way equal to the ruling 
race npset his equilibrium It was m Bengal that 
his unpopular measures were most severely criti- 
cised It was here be discovered that the press 
was most powerful and that Galcntta was politi- 
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oally nearly as strong as London. He knevf 
\rhat Bengal said to*day the rest of India would 
say to-morrow. Lord Gnrzon got alarmed ^at 
tbs rapidity with which the pepple of Bengal 
were progressing. politically It dawned upon him 
that unless the Bengalis were curbed, unless their 
alargmingly increasing political power was crashed,, 
unless the . growing unity between , the Hindus 
and Mahomedans was nipped in the bud, the, 
British bureaucratic rule in India would 
end. So he was determined, come what may, to 
' cleave Bengal in .twain Well, after all, * let ns 
congratulate ourselves that Lord Curzon considered 
that in the Bengali he found a foeman worthy of 
the steel. , ~ - i „ . 

It was not for administrative purposes nor was it 
for the purpose of relieving the Lieutenant-Grovernor, 
of Bengal that Bengal had been divided into two 
provinces , but it was simply to wreak Lord Cutzon's 
vengeance on 'the too harmless and law>abidmg 
people of Bengal that they had been separated from 
their ki^h and km and placed under two different 
Governments, whose chief object will be to ' aim 
death blows at, the solidarity and homogeneity of, 
the entire Bengali nation by mtrodacmg difierent 
laws through their different, iegislatures This is 
not pur opinion alone, but it is ^shared by many fair-, 
minded Anglo-Indians, both official and non-official. 
If partition was at uU necessary 'for administrative, 
purposes which we by no mekns admit, there 

were several alternative schemes which would' 

•> ' 
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have at once relieved the liientenant-Governoc of 
Bengal and left the Bengali>speaking people in 
ta«t 

The nation has nnanimonsly asked to governed 
by a Governor and Oonncil The advantage of 
snob a Government is that we should get an 
experienced and impartial statesman to be, Gover- 
nor who is not blinded by the prejudices and 
idiosyncrasies common to almost all the members 
of the Civil Service How thankful the whole' 
nation is to His Excellency Lord Minto for 
the recent high appointments to natives of India 
showing that he has not been guided by any consi- 
derations of race But if the Bengali-speaking 
people' were to remain undisturbed under ' any 
redistribution scheme then Lord Curzon’s object of 
destroying the political ascendency of Bengal would 
have been frustrated The Civil Service acquiesced 
in it because the creation of a new Province always 
brings into promibehce several of its members who 
would otherwise iremain in obBcarity;i One of,,. the 
reasons given for the partition was that the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor could not find time to visit all the dis- 
tricts under his administration It is well-known 
what the visit of the Lieutenant-Governor means 
Can anyone honestly say that instead of doing harm 
it does any good to the people or bring efficiency 
to the administration ? When the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s visit is announced, a Beception Commit- 
tee is formed, subscriptions are practically extorted 
from the landowners and other wealthy citizens 
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Trbo unfortunately cannot refuse to pay foe fear of 
tboir names pnt down on the disloyal list. 

If they have not the money, they must borrow it 
on mortgaging their property. 

Largo sums must be raised befitting the occasion 
for fire works, band and triumphal arches The 
bands announce the arrival of the Lieutenant- 
Governor who holds a Durbar, shakes bands with 
some of the local magnates, smiles on others, visits 
the court premises, the jail and the local schools or 
Madrassas and then leaves the place The 
Lieutenant-Governor with bis suite travels by 
special trains or in hie luxuriously fitted boat ; 
such vniats ate pleasure trips to him at the expense 
of the country , but what benefit the people derive 
from them, I for myself cannot comprehend. 'Po 
me the whole thing is a farce, waste of public 
money and time and harassments of Local Zemin- 
dars, some of whom are already contemplating, 
selling their property and leaving the districts 
amongst other reasons to avoid these so-called ^ 
voluntary contributions. 

If seen visits are going to be frequent as a result 
of the partition then they will develop into veritable 
visitations This is one of the innumerable boons 
which the partition is going to confer on the people 

Gentlemen, now that the Government, disregard- 
ing the sentiment, ‘the prayer and the univeisal pro- 
tests of the peoplt* have so cruelly dismembered oui 
beloved motherland, what is our duty to her now ? 
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Our duty is never to recognise this partition as 
6nal and always to consider ourselves united as ,we 
were before the memorable 16th October, 1905, 
and we have already shown it by coming to this 
Conference at Barisal from all parts of Bengal as 
we used to do before the partition. This Conference 
Will discuss as heretofore all questions affecting the 
interest and welfare of United Bengal, and if the 
Government were to divide Bengal into twenty 
different parts the result, I hope, would be just the 
same. We are determined to remain one indivisible 
nation and nothing on earth can separate ns 

On the 16th October last we took a solemn vow 
in solemn form never to acknowledge this partition 
of our province but ever to remain one and united. 

If wp are true sons of mother Bengal, if we are 
not to be traitors, if we are not to sell our birth- 
right for official favour, we shall fearlessly adhere 
to our vow like men, and if our efforts fail we shall, 
bequeath it as a iagacy to our children 

Undone the partition is sure' to bo ' It is only a 
question of time Our case ik so strong and so 
unanswerable that notbing is wanted to j^nsure its 
complete success but resolute perseverance and' 
disinterested action on the part of all Bengalis 
whether Hindu, Mahomedan or Christian 

We must continue our agitation with renewed 
vigour and redoubled energy always remembering 
that we have nobody to support us and that we must 
rely entirely on our own efforts Sqme non'official 
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Anglo-Indians hete did .promise to help ns m this 
matter, bat 'for fear .of'inouinng the wrath of the 
stronger party, vts , the Government, they deserted 
the \yeaker one, vts., the people. 

We undoubtedly did expect a great deal of' 
support from the Liberal Party m England, 
specially from Mr Motley—*' Honest John ” as he 
IB called, but we have been bitterly disappointed 
V-Then , we could not got any relief from one of the 
most honest and large hearted .men bke Mr Morley 
it IS futile to expect anything from any living 
English statesman. , . 

, It IS a great -mistake on our pait to put any 
reliance on either of the two English parties As 
far as India is concerned, it makes very little 
difference whether the Liberals or Pones are m 
power, because they are equally ignorant about 
India and equally indifferent as to Indian .affairs 
India must be kept outside party politics and being 
an Asiatic country must be ruled with'^ a rod of' 

• * M 

iron. This is the cant in vogue m England now-a- 
days and this is the principle on which both 
parties act Thej him to brag about India as the 
brightest jewel in the British Crown but turnia deaf 
ear to the grievances of the millions in the country, 
the possession of which has given the title Of 
Emperor to' the King of the British Isles All honour 
to those few kind-hearted men in the Libera! Party 
who do take a great deal of interest in India and 
'are trying their best to help us in every possible way, 
but unfortunately for us they simply cry m the 
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'V7i]dernes5 The bnlk of the Liberals are jast os 
indifferent as the Tories Liberalism of the days of 
Gobden and Bright is gone for ever^ spnrions impe* 
rialism has taken its place and dominates England 
now 

The English people are now divided into Liberal 
Imperlall^ts and Tory Imperialists The former 
think now-a-days more of the expansion of the 
Empire and trade than of those lofty principles for 
which English Liberalism vasonce famons all over 
the world. The English conscience is more elastic 
and pliable now than heretofore, but for which no 
war m South Africa or the inhuman treatment to 
the Indians there would have been possible 

The Liberal Patty, like Conservative Potty, 
mainly consists of the middle class people in 
England India is a happy hunting-ground for 
Iheir sons Toung men for all the higher public 
services m India, both Military and Civil, ate 
recruited from this class every year 

It IS self-interest which ^prevents them from 
making any concessions to India, lest they in any 
way contribute to the diminution of bureaucratic 
power in India, the fall of which means the loss of 
provision for their sons. Therefore they y^ill not 
interfere with the Government of India even when 
it is necessary to do so foi the sake of justice. ^ 

Owing to this attitude on the part of the Liberal 
Party m the past, a large portion of put countrymen 
/ are reluctapt to look to it or the Government , of 
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Inair. for sympnlhy or support and msist upon self* 
fee!p and scU*rcHanco I do not ‘think there can 
ho two opinions ,r.<. to the fact that if we want to 
riBQ os ft nation wo niiiot prmcipRll> depend upon 
ontPclvoB and on our own efforts but at the 
Banie time we ought to be practical politicians 
and not political drcamcts and phtiosophocs We 
know that there aie some very good, honest and 
fastico loving Englishmen in the Liberal Party^ 
who nrc alw«ay8 ready and willing to help ne m 
our aspirations Now, to tn> mind, it will not 
bo iDConsistont with our idea of self-help and self, 
reliance to take advantage of their help or even to 
petition the Gtovernment here, when we have a > 
sympathetic Viceroy at Us head, tf we honestly 
boHcvo that by doing so we shall further the interests 
of our country. But I do consider it derogatory to 
our national pride and honour to petition the Govern- , 
ment fot help on any and every occasion as we have 
sometimes done in the past We have learned m our 
younger days that '* Help from without is often 
enfeebling m Its effect, but help from within in-y 
variably invigorates “ Whatever, is done for men 
or classes to a certain extent takes away the 
atimnlus and necessity of doing for tbemsolvds 
We must study self-help, self-sacrifice, self- ' 
reliance and devotion to our motherland When 

I 

we have accomplished that we shall be m a position 
to, do all. Bemember the word ''Bushido” which 
has made Japan what she is now Defeat of the 
'Japanese at Kagasima, which was bombarded and 
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destroyed by the English in 1863, was the cause of 
the great naval victory which Admiral Togo won for 
Japan last year m the great battle of the sea of Japan 
The disaster at Kagasima was really a blessing in 
disguise for the Japanese It opened their eyes to the 
fact that they, as a nation, had great responsibilities 
and that if they were to exist as a nation they must 
give up their internecine quarrels, and sink all 
private differences and unite for the sole purpose of, 
improving the condition of their country and success- 
fully resisting any foreign aggression. Since 1863, 
they have turned their attention to the scientific and 
industiial progress of their country. Thi>y have ‘ 
sent their young men to Europe and America to 
learn what those countries could teach them m 
different branches of science and art. They were 
deterinined to raise a strong army and a powerful 
navy and they have done so,and it is well-known now 
bow in their struggle v;ith Bussia then militaiy and 
naval forces acquitted themselves A Japanese 
gcntlemnn said to a European gentleman duiing 
the Basso- Japanese war that before that gigantic 
struggle Japan despite her progress m art^and 
civilization was looked upon by Europe and Ameri- 
..ca as a barbarous Asiatic power but now that she 
has been able to kill thousands of Europeans in 
the war, she is unanimously recognised as one 
of the great civilised powers. 

Lord Curzon’s malignant attempt at the des- ' 
iruction of the unity of Bengal in 1905, though a 
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great calamity ought to be looked xipon by ub, ife 
a great blessing in disguise >' ^ 

'Wbat we could not have accomplished in fifty or 
one hundred years, that great disaster, the Parti- , 
iion of Bengal, has done' for ns ih six months. ' 

Its first fruits have been the great national move- 
ment known as the Swadeshi movement. It is the 
Partition which has brought it about. ‘ It is no 
longer confined to Bengal, but has spipead far and 
wide over India That Swadeshi movement, though 
a bugbear iio our rulers, is nothing but one’s sincere 
devotion to one’s ccuntry, one’s desire to serve , her 
m every possible way There are various ways' in 
which an independent people can serve' their coun- 
try, as for instance Japan has done, but the sphere 
within which a people under foreign domination 
can move is very limited 

** \ i ‘ \ 

We cannot entei the military sepice nor have' 
we any voice m the shaping of, the military policy 
of the country Whether t^e forces that we have 
I are sufficient for the defence, or are in excess of the 
needs of the country, we the people of tile country 
c'annot decide. We pay taxes but we have no 
control or power, over the expenditure for the 
public needs of the dountry 

In these matters whether the country > us to 
progress or to retrograde depends >upon she sweet 
will of bur rulers. But as regards the ecpnomic 
condition of > the country, at any rate, ' whether 
ihe country is ’,to pri^gress or to retrograde, 
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depends npon oorsolTes What articles we should 
use and what articles we should discard, it is 
for us to decide In this matter, we Indians 
can servo our country by resuscitating those 
industries which are already dead, reviving those 
that are dying, impioving those that we already 
have, establishing new ones, using the products 
of our own country and eschewing the foreign 
ones, We have resolved to do so This resolu- 
tion has given rise to what is known by the name 
of the Swadeshi movement The movement is 
simplicity itself, Its primary object is to promote 
the industrial development of the country. Time 
was when onrs was a great cotton manufacturing 
country, when our muslins were the pride bf 
Europen princes, when instead of importing, as we' 
do now to our shame we used to export most 
extensively our cotton man^ufactures and supply the 
needs of various countries A.II this we have lost 
through our wilful neglect. Our so-called education 
has made us hanker after everything foreign and 
discard almost everything made in one own country 

till we have carried this mama to such an extent 

* 

that we have driven oul manufactures entirely out 
of the market and facilitated the import of 
foreign articles which, in the case of cotton 
manufactures, have increased /by leaps and bounds 
In fact we have ourselves killed our own industries 
Now the people have found out their folly and 
want to tepent, and by way of doing penance, 
young and old, rich and poor, prince and , peasant, 
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have t&koD vows to bny and nse Swadeshi things — 
things made m their own country — v\ith the solo 
object of advancing the indnstnai development of 
their country. This attitude of our people has 
naturally had an appreciable effect upon pockets of 
the couutryaien of our bureaucrats Hat why 
It should be confounded with disaffection is beyond 
'Our comprehension It is a wonder to us that the 
Government, despite its pretensions as to its being 
in favour of the scientific and industrial advance- 
ment of the country, should look upon this Swadeshi 
movement as seditious From the measures which 
the Government of the new Province has adopted 
for its repression, the natural tnfetence ts that oar 
rulers want to protect the interest of their country- 
men at the expense of those of onrs 

The success of the Swadeshi movement m Bengal 
has been to a great extent due to the efforts 
and work of our undergraduates, graduates and 
other young men, who, being animated by the 
enthusiasm created by this movement, sometimes 
go about singing patriotic songs such as “Bande 
Mataram, ” which has given great offence to onr 
rulers. As far as I know, singuig patriotic songs 
has never been considered an offence in any country 
before, but, in onr countiy, the word of our rulers 
18 required to be considered law and must be 
obeyed. 

In order to deprive the Swadeshi movement of the 
great support given to it by these young men, 
as 
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officers of the O-OTernment at once issued circulars 
piohibiting under penalty all students from joining 
political meetings I do not knoW' whether Snr 
Baiiifylde Fuller is a University man or not , but I 
have some experience of Univetsity life, and 1 have 
never heard that it was a crime for graduates and 
undergraduates to attend political meetings. But 
we must not foiget that this is a new regune alto- 
gether We may have a new ciiciilar before long. 
These circulars have been declared by one of the 
greatest English lawyers to bo absolutely illegal hut 
they have not yet been withdrawn, aud under their 
nuthoriiy, young and inexperienced Inspectois of 
Schools foigetting the tiaditions of their Universities 
have been plajing pranks with the students and ' 
then teachers These foolish andutbitrary methods 
only incited the people to ciny on the Swideshi 
projisgjinda with great zeal and cncigy The panic 
at Manchestei and the Goveinmeut's doteriuination 
to suppress toe movements at any cost being 
‘^iiuuitincons, natutally led (he people to believe 
that t le object of the Government in putting it 
do»u was siinp'iy to further the loteicstj of the 
English miniifacturers 

In connection with the Swad'shi movement, 
Darisal miut take the pi ice of honour, fihe has 
suffered for the faith in (ho cause more (ban any 
other place Her sons have been the first m obtain- 
ing the crown of maityrdom 

Taking advantigo of petty quarrels and absolutely 
nufouuded rumours about European ladies beiag ill- 
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nrj^ tOfnllefl nt Bnnpn?, Ihe Government 
irrtnUht* Gof'rkhn Polico to thn town nrid posted 
pttnUjto Polico irt IvrO ot Us vllla^CB We havo 
b<JArd of little boys l>ain^ pfosf-cuted for singing 
" Hnntle MAlaram,” end of r***ipGcfciibl<J oifciarns bnmg 
Vlabrnwi i>y Qoorkhen at Bansal, and by the 
As'isrn Police at 8 -<t^jgungo, and these \^iH remain 
inr ever a b»tl'*r tnomory The introduotion of the 
Goorkhflii and the reign of terror that prevailed aft 
will not bo ^ prond record of British rule m 

Iitdio 

The Gtivernnirnt is sadly mistaken if it thinks ifc 
can torrori‘0 the people in this way The peoplo 
do not get to easily frightened now*a days They 
Irani t belh>r 

jt v/ns her * , at Gansal, that tho respected leaders cf 
the people wern in«.«Ucd hy the Governor of the Pro— 
Vince Perhaps he thought thsi hy thus treating them 
he oil'd lower tnern in the estimation of tho people* 
Ho was wrong m so thinking. Those men on> 
Boi-d his own steamer were his goests, and it 13 
regrr It ible that ho should have forgotten the ordi-,, 
onry courtesies as between one man and another’ 
under those oircnmstances The men, however^ 
have risen m public esteem and I on youi behalf 
tender them our best homage Other places, like 
Rangptir and Mymonsing, have suffered and sra 
still suffering and will suffer for their patriotism 
and devotion to the Swadeshi movement, ' 

But repression con never extinguish a tiue cause 
'though it may temporarily retard its .progress Tha 
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Swadeshi movement is a true' and holjr jhause. 
Though ifcs priniary obiect is ta foster the industrial 
and scientific advancement of the country, it has 
awakened m India a new sense of national conscious* 
ness and unity. It has united the rich and poor, the 
educated and the uneducated. It has kindled the 
spiiit of self'relianoe and self-sacrifice, which the 
people have taken vows to uphold If our repentance 
IQ genuine, if we aie determined to do penance for 
the Bins we have* committed in the past by having 
too long neglected our motherland, we can never 
forsake and can never be untrue to this great national 
movement 

I cannot understand some peopld'who advocate the 
cause of the Swadeshi movemeat but condemn “boy- 
cotting “ This is an economic question One must 
aaluraliy follow the other The woid "boycott*’ may 
be offensive to some ears, but the success of the Swa- 
deshi movement means the abstention from or 
‘‘bojcotting of foreign goods ’’Jf we give preference 
to articles made m our country and reject those 
made in foreign countiies, this means boycotting 
the foreign articles Why should it give offence to 
the Goveinraent or anybody? Surely, m out own 
bouses at least, we me our own masters, and can 
choose what articles to buy and what to reject. 

We tire not an independent nation , we have no 
legislature of our own We cannot by legislation 
keep foreign articles out of the market by building 
up tariff walls as Europe and America are doing. 
England has dose the same. When cotton was- 
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firsi msmnfactnred in England, a anccession ol 
atatntes were passed, ' prohibiting the wear of 
imported cottons m order to foster the nasc^nfl 
industry The only way by which we can protect 
our own mdaatries is by eschewing or boycotting 
foreign goods 

Now about the boycotting of British goods in pax 
ticnlar, gentlemen, I am entirely m favour of it 
whole nation has in no uncertain voice petitioned the 
Government to annul the Partition. We have 

i 

implored the interposition of the British psop1e<^to 
redress onr grievances, but all in vain. Our petitions 
have been ' slighted and the British people have 
turned a deaf ear to our grievances 

Not very long ago Macedonia and the tiny 
island of Crete made the whole of Europe listen to 
their grievances, and yet we,eighty millions of people, 
cannot make our grievances heard by. one power 

The only thing that lies in our power is to keep up 
a vigorous "boycott” of British goods If we can 
only continue it for a few years, onr grievances will 
then force themselves upon the unwilling ears of the 
' British people. It will at the same time give such 
an impetus to the indastries, which are i springing 
up everywhere, for we have done wonders in Bengal 
in the course of ten mouths as far as weaving 
industry is concerned, that in the words of a writer 
in ihe New Age, the’ greatest curse under which 
India groans — the drainage of millions of pounds 
annually from our shores—^will perceptibly dimmtsbl 
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Tbe paLmaneaoe of the success of this national 
tnovement depends upon the education of the masse! 
This IS the most important thing'in the constitutib) 
of a nation without which no nation can piospei 
The cause of our lagging hehind otbei nations ii 
the lace of progress is om want of education* I 
IS a reflection on the British in India that what i 
could not accomplish in the field of education ii 
iSO years the Japanese have done for Japan withi) 
less than 40 years 

■Whatever confidence there was in the Q-overnmen 
with tegatd to its education policy has disappearei 
Eftice the passing of the tlmvorsilies Act and th 
issuing of the Pedler Circular The question o 
oflucation therefore must be taken up by the peopli 
without further delay 

" A right bogiUDing has been made by th< 
inauguration of tbe National Council of Educa 
tion. The thanks of the nation are due tc 
two very young donors, viz, Babu Brojo Kishori 
Roy Ghaudhiri of Gouripur and Babu Subodt 
Cbnndra Mullick of Oalontta, for then miioifi- 
cent gifts The National Councils will have 
departments — one Iitoraiy and the other scientific 
and technical The object is to impait edn* 
cation both llterary^ and technical on National 
hues as cheaply as possible Amongst other things 
the .Council, if well suppoited, — and I have not the 
slightest doubt that it will be well oUppoited by the 
nation, — wiH establish indastriil and technical 
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Eohonk oU over tbo cotinlr^ to teach our youth 
bow to r><Til.c Viith •jfonl} enpUa? t)»o »pcrss<>rjfs of 
11*^0 which we now import from foreign countrio?. 
Wr iJjUEt male the Nalu nal Council of Education an 
m«!tiim!on worthy of the name of Bengal The 
whole of Tndm is looking forward to our making it 
a FUceepa. It in n gigantic undertaking Genllonicn, 
you nnint rrmernher (bat the six lakh*! of rupees 
which we bn\e got from the two generous donors, 
very haiidfcomc gifts though they be, arc like drops m* 
the orenn. In order to have a well i quipped Univet- 
sily or inslitulion, we require something likoacroce 
of rupees and what is a crore of rupees to a nation 
of bO millions of pcop'o. When England alone can 
fa''vo 7 or 8 Universities, which are all supported by 
private donations, it will bo a disgiaoe to us if wo 
Cannot support one University which will educate 
us in all different branches of art and science that 
we require for our purpose here 

‘I’ 

Of course it is not possible to secure such a large 
sum of money at once, but if we one and all contri- 
bute our miles to its funds m the course of a very 
few years it w ill amount to a very respectable sure* 

I 

- Iiot Us, therefore, support this National Councit 
of Education with art curbeait so that we may m a 
short time raise it to the status of u full-fledgea 
University, which by impaiting education on 
National bnes will make men of ns By national 

fines we mean hmong other things inspiring studei^ 

with a genuine love for and a real desire to serve 
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their conntry Without snch edncaiion our leaders, 
in fact, have created a sitaation from which they 
find it difficult to extricate themselves 

They have now become indifferent to everything 
that vitally concerns them They are a mass of inac' 
tion, they are politically dead How has it been 
bronght about ? To my mind it has been brought 
nbont by their so>caIIed leaders These leaders in 
order to carry favour with the Government and 
thereby serve their own interests, have entirely 
disregarded those of the community and told the 
latter that by the dispensation of Providence they 
have been placed under a benign and perfect 
Government atid that it would be impolitic on their 
part to concern themselves with the politics of the 
country. Whatever the Government condescends 
to give them they ought to receivb with gratitude 
A subject race has no Lights and privileges whatever 
they get from the Government they get as a favour. 
Their only duty is to pay taxes and all other matters 
ooncecning iheir inteiests and welfare should be left 
to the superior judgment of tbe'Governibent If they 
were to interfere with the infallible judgment of the 
Government, they would suffer in pocket by not get' 
fing into Governmentservice This doctrine, the wis> 
dom of which they have never challenged but which 
has been blindly followed by them, has led them to 
where they are now. I do not knbw whether we 
Mahomedans have reached the lowest stage of 
degradation or not, bat as far as I can see the 
present stage is tow enough It is difficult to know 
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5( thoro »»? BTiy <iphcro of lifo m which we do not 
meet wi;h d?*<jnco ind huttihation 

If wo had oTorcisod oor own judgmont and 
had not rolicd upon that of oar leaders, wo 
Khoald hvio found out Jong ago the hollowness 
of this L aching We have often been told that 
the Hindu'; are disloyal subjects beoause tlioy 
dare question the infallibility of the Grovernmeat 
Wg, Maboiutidnns. shonid have nothing to do 
With tbeiiL Would to God that we could only see 
what we have gamed by our policy and what the 
Hindus IiBVO attained by theirs* Whatever the 
Government may say of our leaders we cannot 
disBoemto ourselves from the Hindus. For good 
or "for evil wo ate indissolubly bound together, "We 
are tbs sons of the same motherland Our political 
infercsts are identical with those of the Hindns In 
religions ruatters our interest may be the same ae 
those of the Chinese or Zanzibar Mahoinedans, but 
in purely politioal matters we are in the same boat 
with our Hindu and Christian countrymen Yet 
• the perversity of our leaders has made us so blind as 
not to appreomte this plain truth , 

Wc refranied from 'co operating with the Hindus 
in the Congress movement twenty years ago, hav- 
ing been tempted by oilfors of Government appoint- 
ments But have we realised what has happened 
to us since then ? Whereas we have gone down 
lower and lower, the Hindus have made eteadj^ 
progress The English people, whatever they may 
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be, are not wanting in appreciation They respect 
the Hindus for their fearless criticism, and 
despising us at heart for our sycophancy and 
political cowardice, make use of ns for political 
purposes Wo were always deluded with the idea 
that if we kept oursi^Ives aloof from all political 
movements we should be in the good graces of 
the Government ai^d monopolise Go'einraent 
posts But have we done so ? In the High Court 
of Calcutta there are three Hindu Judges but not 
a single Mahomedan Judge ' "Was there no Maho- , 
medan lawyer in Calcutta competent enough to 
occupy a seat on the High Court Bench? Supposing 
there was not, the Government, if it wanted to 
encourage the Mabomedans, could have imported 
one from the Lahore or Allahabad Bar But has it 
done so ? ' 

In other departments, too, Mahomedan claims 
are overlooked simply because the so called leaders 
will not exert themselves for feat of offending the 
authorities and because there is no unity among the 
Mabomedans and there is no such thing as Maho> 
rocdnn public opinion This ought to convince us 
that if we want fcj be respected ,by others, if we 
wish to have oui voice heard and inSuence felt, wo 
most give up the doctrine that has been preached to 
us in season and out of season We must think for 
ourselves, vre luuit exercise our own judgment in 
maltirs that affect tho welfare of .the whole 
comininiity Take for instance the Partition 
guestion and the Swadrshi movement Some of 
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the - " Mahomedana > have' been told that the- 

/ 

•Partition la for the benefit of the Mahoinedans ' 
' because a lot of Mahomedans will get appointment. 
“■The cause of downfall of the Liahomedans has 
been due to always looking after’their individual 
interests at the expeo'^e, of the interests of the 
whole community Some^of them will get G-overn- 
ment posts, so they must support the Partition, no 
matter what< happens to the interests of the dumb 
millions of their community, If they reflected 
for a moment on the reason why , the Province , 
had been partitioned, if they weighed the advant- 
ages and disadvantages that will < aecrue to the 
people on account ’of the Paitition, they would 
have co-operated • with ^ Hindus and the other 
' Mahomedans in opposing the Paitition It is one 
man amongst ua who has been proclaiming fiom 
the housetop that the Partition is a . boon to the 
Mahomedansl Of coarse it has been a boon to him, 
whether, it will be a boon to the Mahomedan 
commuDity time will Show For the support given 
to the 'Partition by bis followers. Sir Bampfjide 
bas given them some Sub Inspectorships and 
promised to provide the Mahomedans with other 
appointments In mj opinion, the favour thus 
shown to the Mahomedans will do them more 
harm than good in the long run The showing of 
, favour in this wdy is nothing more, than mere make- 
believe on^the part of the Government It is to keep 
the Mahomedans separate from toe Hindus, but it is 
a death-blov/ to the idea of self-help and sdf-rehancc 
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withont whioh the M>ibomedans cannot ameliorate 
their condition The Mahomedans always thought 
that they were the favonrites of the Government, 
and whether they paid mnch attention to edncation 
or not thev would bo provided for How sadly'mis- 
taken they have been they know now to their cost. 
Aboat the Swadeshi movement, too, some Maho- 
medans have been told by the oo-oalled leaders that 
it 18 a Hindn movement and therefore disloyal 
Again I say that withont taking the statement of 
their leaders as gospel trhth, if they were to think 
for themselves, they wonld see that their salvation 
more than that of the Hindus lies in this mov 6 > 
nient Can any Mahomedan m bis senses deny that 
the impetus given by this SwadesJn movement to 
the weaving mdnstry of the country is benefiting the 
Mahomedan weavers all over the country? Gan any- 
body deny that many poor Mahomedan families in 
Calcutta who used to starve before, are comfortably 
maintaining themselves because of the hiri in- 
dustry ? Hindus, being admittedly more edncated 
than the Mahomedans, can obtain posts more easily 
than the Mahomedans, wbo have to depend upon 
trade or manual labour 

Now some people take a lot of coaxing before they 
are persuaded to believe in the truth of the Swadeshi 
cause ^ but when the masses will be educated on 
National hoes, when they will understand their 
own responsibilities and when they will feel that as 
a nation they will have to play an important 
part on the stage of the worlil> then the Swadeshi 
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catise will need no preacher, oo coaxing, no 
impetus from without , tho impetus will come 
from within. We must, by education, open the 
eyes of our people to see and feel our degradation , 
and humiliation and teach them to renieinbei that 
though we are not treated b> our rulers belter than 
the savage races as far as the Government of the 
country is concerned, wc have not always bcfn 
what WG are now We have had a civiliraticm ot 
our own Our ancestors werecivilired at tho time 
when those of our rulers had not pas'^cd the binge of 
tho state of nature We have a glorious past and 
we must make out future as glorious Henccforlh, 
to educate the masses on national line^, must be the 
sacred duty of evtrv educated citiren 

It may bo that the Government n aj not recog- 
niaethe degrees and cerlificmes cf proficicrey con- 
ferred on the fuccessful candumtcBl'y tho 'tHl'nnal 
Council of Education If such a cont'ngencj roes 
arise, the nation must be prepared to held ooi pros- 
pcets for them The capitilisl* n.n t open their 
pur‘?e and engage the service of thotr li^ired m 
tho Technical Department and the r *inindsr ;l>f 
nL)Crc\nttlc«las‘^osetnj'!oyuosit\lcn<'’V<}) il.t reda- 

cttted m the Central Depsttirent 
for the Acvancitrenl of S Ki.iifc end lvci.h tu.i 
Education ought to Vecongr»*»5<>’i o on Inn- 'r le 
rend this year 44 voi’i'g n-^n lo Arsrnerv 

and Japan, ^^c hope more wil’ eirt rvrrj t^sr. 
But what will UiQ^c by tje Nr.'.mxis* Cona- 
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ciIofEdncalion or these yoang msD on their return 
do if the nation will not mukp use of their services? 

Gentlemen, there is a splendid future before us 
if the nation will only rise to the occasion and do its 
duty Gentlemen, we must pay special attention to 
another great problem that is before us It is how 
to get rid of uul icoidinate craving for Government 
service. This desire has been the cause of our 
downfall and degradation, specially of that Df my 
co-religionists The only ambition of our life is to ' 
become Government servants, no matter what it 
brings to us 

A Bengali clerk, whether Hindu, Mahomedan or 
Christian, drawing Es 20 a month and working 10 
or 12 hoars a day, is quite proud of bis position and 
boasts of being a Government servant We have cai- 
ried it to such excess as to bring on ourselves the 
ridicule of the people of other paitsof India who have 
prospered in tinde They wonder Why we, Bengalis, 
instead of h.ankering aftei Goveinment service,^ do 
nob m ike use of oui brains in other spheres nf life 
No wonder we are called a nation of clerks As now 
constituted, wh.it charm is theio in Goveinment 
seivicc, which we cannot enter except through 
favouritism and tnduence ? The abolition of the 
system of open competitive tests has put dn end to 
that effective stimulus which had been given to the 
effort of many young people towards self-improve- 
ment by the opening of a career as a reward • and 
an encouragement to intellectnal merit alone. 
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Ifow only"^ those, be they competent or incom- 
-potent, who can creep into the good graces, of 
oome high official, will be tkiken into the service 
All the higher appointments aie a special reserve 
for' the rnling race and cannot be encioached 
npon by the despised Indians without the prestige 
of the service being lost The Indians, however well 
qualified, are considered fit only to hold suboidinate 
posts and unfit to discharge the duties of higher 
posts. But experience shows that it is the ill- 
paid subordinate officers who really do the work 
of the departments. The intelligent .deserving 
men of the country cannot get posts for which they 
-candiaw more than Bs • 700 or Bs 800 after 
25 or 30 years' service Bxaminaiion for all the 
higher appointments are held m England where very 
' few of our young men can affoid to go to compete for 
them We have repeatedly prayed the^Govei ament 
to hold Examinations himaltaneousl^ lu England and 
India but to no puipose If our piayei were gra ited 
many of our young men would be eligible for the 
highei appointments — a prospect which lue ruling 
lace could only look upon with dismay. However 
' competent oui young men miy be, then, claitua mu^st 
give way to those of the goverumg race Take, for 
instance, the Indian Educational Seivice Some of 
the Indian Professors, who are lu many respects 
superior to many European Professors, are oniyun 
the Provincial Service drawing much less pay than 
the European Professors of the Indian Educational 
Service iivea Professor j; G Bose, with a world- 
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Vide rInputatioD, was till very recently in the 
Provincial Service -This kind of injustice is shovrn 
in every department of the Government Wo 
jire simply to be the hevers of wood and draw* 
ers of water for onr rulers In tbo public 
service of onr country we have to play second 
hdd^ ^ It IS better to deal in Swadeshi goods as a 
small shop-keeper than to seek employment under 
the Government tinder such hnmiliating conditions. 
We mast make up our minds once for all not to be 
iioy longer called a nation of clerks No nation has 
bVer risen by service nor will ever rise Service 
deadens the power of initiative and makes slaves of 
men To trade then mnst we turn attention if we 
want to free oui selves from the shackles of slavery. 
<Sv6n in trade we are unfortunately hampered by 
the action of some misguided Government under* 
Imgs Shop;keopers selling Swadeshi goods are 
often harassed by them The Government, in spite 
of its protestations, as to its being in favour of the 
Swadeshi movement, has taken up a hostile attitude 
towards the people of the conutry which lias caused 
dissatisfaction and unrest afl over the province 
The authorities, instead of taking oui recognised 
leaders into their confidence, have, m their utter 
helplessness during the last eight or nine 'months, 
introduced Bussian methods of Government by 
suppressing public,,mC^iDgs, . prohibiting religions 
processions, in t^^^in^with-tbe liberty of the Press 
and otbcrwi^ ‘interfering with thb:', rights and 

priVllep**" riennlfi- , t rrr.T ^ 




